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VOYAGE 


SOUTH POLE, 


ROUND THE WORLD. — 


BOOK III. 
From Ulietea to New Zealand, 
ESS 


CHAP. I. 


Passage from Ulietea to the Friendly Isles, with @ 
Description of several Islands that were discovered, 
and the Incidents which happened in that Track. 


Oy the 6th, being the day after leaving Ulietea, 
at eleven o'clock A. M., we saw land bearing N. W., 
which upon a nearer approach, we found to bea 
low reef island about four leagues in compass, and 
ofa circular form. It is composed of several small 
patches connected together by breakers, the largest — 
ying on the N. Ek. part. This is Howe Island, 

iscovered by Captain Wallis, who, [ think, sent his 
boat to. examine it; and, if I have not been misin- 
formed, found a channel through, within the reef, 
near the N. W. part... The inhabitants of Ulietea 
speak of an uninhabited island, about this situation, 
VOR. WH. x | 
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called by them Mopeha, to which they go at cer- 
tain seasons for turtle. Perhaps this may be the 
same; as we saw no signs of inhabitants upon it. » 
Tis latitude is 16° 46’ South, longitude 154° §/ 
West. | 

From this day to the 16th, we met nothing re- 
markable, and our course was West Southerly ; the 
winds variable from North round by the East to S, 
W., attended with cloudy, rainy, unsettled weather, 
and a Southerly swell. We generally brought to, 
or stood upon a wind during night; and in the 
day made all the sail we could. About half an 
hour after sun-rise this morning, land was seen 
from the top-mast head, bearing N. N. E. We im- 
mediately altered the course, and steering for it, 
found it to be another Reef Island, composed of 
five or six woody islots, connected together by sand- 
banks and breakers, inclosing a lake, into which we 
Could see no entrance. We ranged the West and 
N. W. coasts, from its Southern to its Northern ex- 
tremity, which is about two leagues; and so near 
the shore, that at one time we could see the rocks 
under us; yet we found no anchorage, nor saw we 
any signs of inhabitants, There were plenty of. 
various kinds of birds, and the coast seemed to | 


abound with fish, ‘The situation of this iske is 


not very distant from that assigned by Mr. Dalrym- 
ple for La Sagitaria, discovered by Quiros ; but; by 
the description the discoverer has given of it,’ it 
cannot be the same. For this reason, I looked upon 
it as a new discovery, and’ named it Palmerston 
Island, m honour of Lord Palmerston, one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. — It is situated in latitude 
8° 4" South, longitude 163° 10’ West. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, we left this isle, 
and resuméd our course to the W. by S. with a fine 
steady gale Easterly, till noon onthe 20th, “at — 
which time, being in latitude 18°50’, longitude 1687 


~ 
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52’, we thought we saw land to S. S. W., and hauled 
up for it accordingly, But two hours after, we dis« 
covered our mistake, and resumed our course W. 

_by S. Soon after,. we saw land from the mast-head 
in the same direction; and, as we drew nearer, 
found it tobe an island which, at five o'clock, bore 

' West, distant five leagues. Here we spent the night 

plying under the top-sails; and at day-break next 
morning, bore away, steering to the Northern point, 
and ranging the West coast at the distance of one 
mile, till near noon. Then perceiving some people 
on the shore, and landing seeming to be easy, we 
brought to, and hoisted out two boats, with which I put 
off to the land, accompanied by some of the officers 

@nd gentlemen. As we drew near the shore, some 

of the inhabitants, who were on the rocks, retired to 
the woods, to meet us, as we supposed ; and we af. 

_ terwards found our conjectures right. We landed 
With ease in a small creek, and took post on a high 
rock to prevent a surprise. Here we displayed our 
colours, and Mr. Forster and his party began to 
Collect plants, &c. The ceast was so over-run with 
woods, bushes, plants, stones, &c. that we could not 
see forty yards round us. I took two men, and with 
them entered a kind of chasm, which opened a 
Way into the woods. We had not gone far before 
we heard the. natives approaching; upon which I 
called to Mr. Forster to retire to the party, as I 
did likewise. We had no sooner joined, than the 
islanders appeared at the entrance of a chasm not a. 
stone’s throw from us. We began to speak, and 

Make all the friendly signs we could. think of, to 
them, which they answered by menaces; and one 
of two men, who were advanced before the rest, 
threw a stone, which struck Mr. Sparrman on the 
arm. Upon this two musquets were fired, without 
order, which made them all retire under cover of the 
Woods ; and we saw them no more. 
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After waiting for some little time, and till we were sa 
tisfied nothing was to be done here, the country being 
so ever-run with bushes, that it was hardly possible 
to come to parly with them, we embarked and pro- 
ceeded down along shore, in hopes of meeting with 
better success in another place. Afier ranging the 
coast for some miles, without seeing a living soul 
or any convenient landing-place, we at length came 
before a small beach, on which lay four Canoes. 
Here we landed by means of a little creek, formed 
by the flat rocks before it, with a view of just looking 
at the canoes, and to leave some medals, nails, &c. 
in them; for not a soul was to be seen. The situ- 
ation of this place was to us worse than the former. 
A flat rock lay next the sea; behind it a narrow stone 
beach; this was bounded by a perpendicular rocky 
cliff of unequal height, whose top was covered with 
shrubs; two deep and narrow chasms in the cliff 
seemed to open a communication into the country. 


In, or before one of these, lay the four canoes which » 


we were going to look at; but in the doing of this, I 
saw we should be exposed to an attack from the na- 
tives, if there were any, without being in a situation 
proper for defence. To prevent this, as much as 


could be, and to secure a retreat in case of an at- _ 


tack, I ordered the men to be drawn up upon the 
yock, from whence they had aview of the heights ; 
and only myself, and four of the gentlemen went 


up to the canoes. ‘We had been there but a few mi- 


nutes, before the natives, 1 cannot say hew many, 
rushed down the chasm out of the wood upon us. 
The endeavours we used to bring them to a parley, 
were to no purpose; for they came with the fero- 


city of wild boars, and threw their darts. Two or: 
three musquets, discharged in the air did not hinder: 


one of them from advancing still farther, and throw- 
ing another dart, or rather a spear, which passed 
close over my shoulder. Fis courage would have: 
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cost him his life, had not my musquet missed -fire ; 
for | was not five paces from him when he threw 
his spear, and had resolved to shoot him to save my- 
self. I was glad afterwards that it happened as it. 
did. At this instant, our men on the rock began to 
fire at others who appeared on the heights, which 
abated the ardour of the party we were-engaged 
with, and gave us time to join-our people, when I 
caused the firing to cease. The last discharge sent 
all the islanders to the woods, from whence they did 
not return so long as we remained. We did not 
know that any were hurt, It was remarkable, that 
when I joined our party, I tried my musquet in. the 
air, and it went off as well as a piece could do. See- 
ing no good was to be got with these people, or at 
the isle, as having no port, we returned on board, 
and having hoisted in the boats, made sail to W. S.. 
W. Ihad forgot to mention in its proper order, that 
having put ashore alittle before we came to this 
last place, three or four of us went upon the cliffs, 
where we found the country, as before, nothing but 
coral rocks, all over-run with bushes ; so that it was 
hardly possible to penetrate into it; and we embark- 
. ed again with intent to return directly on board, 
till we saw the canoes; being directed to the place 
by the opinion of some of us, who thought they 
heard some people. | 

The conduct and aspect of these islanders, oc- 
casioned my naming it Savage Island. It is situated 
in the latitude 19° 1’ South, longitude 169° 37’ West. 
It is about eleven leagues in circuit; of a round 
form, and good height ; and hath deep waters close 
to its shores, All the sea-coast, and as far inland as we 
could see, is wholly covered with trees, shrubs, &c.; 
amongst which were some cocoa-nut trees ; but what 
‘the interior parts may produce, we know not. To 
judge of the whole garment by the skirts, it cannot 
produce much; for somuch as we saw of it cone 

B 3, 
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sisted wholly of coral rocks, all over-run with woods 
and bushes. Not a bit of soil was to he seen; 
the rocks alone supplying the trees with humidity. 
Tf these coral rocks were first formed in the sea by 
animals, how came they thrown up to such an 
‘height? Has this island been raised by an earth- 
quake? Or has the sea receded from it? Some 
philosophers have attempted to account for the for- 
mation of low isles, such as are in the sea; but I 
do not know, that any thing has been said of high 
islands, or such as I have been speaking of. In this 
island, not only the loose rocks which cover the 
surface, but the cliffs which bound the shores, are of 
_ Coral stone, which the continual beating of the sea 
has formed into a variety of curious caverns, some 
of them very large: the roof or rock over them be- 
ing supported by pillars, which the foaming waves 
have formed into a multitude of shapes, and made 
more Curious than the caverns themselves. In one 
we saw light was admitted through a hole at the 
top; in another place, we observed that the whole roof 
of one of these caverns had sunk in, and formed a kind 
of valley above, which lay considerably below the 
circumjacent rocks. 

-Ican say but little of the inhabitants, who, I be- 
lieve, are not numerous. They seemed to be stout 
well made men, were naked except round the waists, 
and some of them had their faces, breast, and 
thighs painted black. The canoes were precisely 
like those of Amsterdam; with the addition of a 
little rising like a gunwale on each side of the open 
part; and had some carving about them, which 
shewed that these people are full as ingenious. Both 
these islanders and their canoes, agree very well 
with the description M. de Bougainville has given 
of those he saw off the Isle of Navigators, which lies 
nearly under the same meridian. — 


| 
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After leaving Savage Island, we continued to 
steer W, S. W. with a fine Easterly trade-wind, till 
the 24th in the evening, when, judging ourselves 
not far from Rotterdam, we brought to, and-spent 
- the night plying under the top-sails. At day-break 
next morning, we bore away West; and soon after, 
saw a string of islands extending from S.S. W, by 
the West to N. N. W. The wind being at N. E., we 
hauled to N. W., with a view of discovering more 
distinctly the isles in that quarter; but, presently af- 
ter, we discovered a reef of rocks a-head, extending 
on each bow farther than we could see. As we 
could not weather them, it became necessary to 
tack and bear up to the South, to look for a passage 
that way. At noon the Southernmost island bore 
S. W., distant four miles. North of. this isle 
were three ethers, all connected by breakers, which 
we were not sure did not join to those we had seen in 
the morning, as some were observed in the interme- 
diate space. Some islands were also seen to the 
West of those four; but Rotterdam was not yet in 
in sight. Latitude 20° 23’ South, longitude 174° 6° 
West. During the whole afternoon, we had little 
wind; so that at sunset the Southernmost isle 
bore W. N. W., distant five miles; and some break- 
ers, we had seen to the South, bore now S. S. W. 
% W. Soon after it fell calm, and we were left to 
the mercy of a great Easterly swell ; which, how- 
ever, happened to have no great effect upon the 
ship. The calm continued till four o’clock the 
Next morning, when it was succeeded by a breeze 
from the South. At day-light, perceiving a likelihood 
of a passage between the islands to the North, and 
the breakers to the South, we stretched in West, 
and soon after saw more islands, both to the S. W. 
and N. W., but the passage seemed open and clear. 
Upon drawing near the islands, we sounded, and 
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found forty-five and forty fathoms, a clear sandy 
bottom. I was now quite easy, since it Was in our 
power to anchor, in case of a calm; or to spend the 
night, if we found no passage. Towards noon. some 
Ganoes came off to us from one of the isles, having 
two or three people in each; who advanced boldly 
along-side, and exchanged some cocoa-nuts, and 
shaddocks, for smal! nails. They pointed out to us 
Anamocka, or Rotterdam ; an advantage we derived 
from knowing the proper names. They likewise 
gave us the names of some of the other isles, 
and ‘invited us much to go to theirs, which they 
called Cornango. The breeze freshening, we left 
them astern, and steered for Anamocka; meeting 
with a clear passage, in which we found unequal 
sounding, from forty to nine.fathoms, depending, I 
believe, in a great measure, on our distance from 
the islands which form it. | 

As we drew. near the South end of Rotterdam, or 
Anamocka, we were met by a number of canoes, 
laden with fruit and roots; but.as I did not shorten 
sail, we had but little traffic with them. The people 
in one canoe enquired for me by name; a proof 
that these people have an intercourse with those of 
Amsterdam, They importuned us much to go to- 
wards their coast, letting us know as we understood 
them, that we, might anchor there. This was on. 
' the S. W. side of the island, where the coast. 
seemed to be sheltered from the-S. andS. E. winds; 
but as the day was: far spent, I could not attempt 
to go in there, as it would have been necessary to 
have sent first a boat into examine it. I therefore 
stood for the North side of the island, where we 
anchored about 3-fourths of a mile from shore; the 
extremes of it bearing South, 88° East to S. W.; a. 
cove with a sandy beach at the bottom of it S, 50° 


East. 
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CHAP. II. 


Reception at Anamocka; a@ Robbery and its conse- 
quences, with a Variety of other Incidents. Depar- 
ture from the Island. A sailing Canoe described. 
Some -Observations on the Navigation of these Islan- 
ders. A Description of the Island, and of those in 
the Neighbourhood, with some Account of the Inha- 
bitants, and nautical Remarks, 


Berore we had well got to an anchor, the natives 
came off from all parts in canoes, bringing with 
them yams and shaddocks, which they exchanged 
for small nails and old rags. One man taking a 
vast liking to our lead and line, got hold of it, 
and, in spite of all the threats I could make use of, 
cut the line with a stone; but a discharge of small 
shot made him return it. Early in the morning, I 
went ashore, with Mr. Gilbert, to look for fresh. 
water. Welanded in the cove above mentioned, and 
were received with great courtesy by the natives, 
After I had distributed some presents amongst them, 
J asked for water, and was conducted to a pond of 
it that was brackish, about 3-fourths of a mile 
from the landing-place; which I supposed to be 
the same that Tasman watered at. In the mean 
time, the people in the boat had laden her with 
fruit and roots, which the natives had brought 
down, and exchanged for nails and beads. On our 
return to the ship, I found the same sort of traffic 
carrying on there. After breakfast, I went ashore 
with two boats to trade with the people, accompa- 
nied by several of the gentlemen, and ordered the 
launch to follow with casks to be filled with water. 
The natives assisted us to roll them to and from 
the pond; and a nail or a bead was the expence of 
their labour. Fruits and roots, especially shaddocks 
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and yams, were brought down in such plenty, that 
the two boats were laden, sent.off, cleared, and la- 
den a second time, before noon; by which time also 
thé launch had got a full supply of water, and the 
botanical and shooting parties had all come.in, ex- 
cept the surgeon, for whom we could not wait, as 
the tide was ebbing fast out of the cove; conse 
quently he was left behind. ‘As there is no getting 
into the cove with a boat, from between half-ebb 
to half-flood, we could get off no water in the af- 
ternoon. However, there is a very good landing- 
place, without it, near the Southern point, where 
boats can get ashore at all times of the tide ; 
here some of the officers landed after dinner, where 
they found the surgeon, who had been robbed of 
his gun. Having come down to the shore some 
time after the boats had put off, he got a canoe to 
bring him on board; but, as he was getting into 
her,-a fellow snatched hold of the gun, and ran 
off with it. After that no one would carry him to 
the” ship, and they would have stripped him, as 
' he-imagined, had he not presented a tooth-pick 
case, which they, no doubt, thought Was a hittle 
gun. As soon as I heard of this, I landed at ° 
the place above mentioned, and the few natives 
Who were there fled at my approach. After land- 
ing I went in search of the officers, whom I found 
in the cove, where we had been in the morning, 
with a good many of the natives about them. No 
step had been taken to recover the -gun, nor did I 
think proper to take any; but in this I was wrong. 
The easy manner of obtaining this gun, which 
they now, no doubt, thought secure jn their: 
possession, encouraged thein to proceed in these 
- tricks, as will soon’ appear. The alarm the 
natives had caught being’ soon over, they carried 
fruit, &c. to the boats, which got pretty well la- 
den before night, when we all returned on board. 
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_ Early im the morning of the 28th, Licutenant 
Clerke, with the Master and fourteen or fifteen men, 
went on shore in the launch for water. I did intend 
. to have followed in another boat myself, but rather 
unluckily deferred it till after breakfast, ~The launch 

- was no sooner landed than the natives gathered about 
her, behaving in so rude a manner, that the officers — 

were in some doubt if they should land their casks; 

but, as they expected me on shore soon, they ven- 

tured, and with difficulty got them filled, and into 

the boat again. In the doing of this Mr. Clerke’s 

gun was snatched from him, and carried off; as were 

also some of the cooper’s tools; and several of the 

_ people were stripped of one thing or another. All 
this was done, as it were, by stealth; for they 

laid hold of nothing by main force: T landed just as 

the launch was ready to put off; and the natives, who / 

were pretty numerous on the beach, as soon as they 

saw ine, fled; so that I suspected something had hap- 

pened. However, I prevailed on many to stay, and 

Mr. Clerke came, and informed me of all the pre- - 

ceding circumstances. I quickly came to a resolution 

to oblige them to make restitution ; and, for. this 

-purpose, ordered all the marines to be armed and 
sent onshore. Mr.Forsterand his party being gone in- 

to the country, { ordered'two or three guns to be fired 

from the ship, in order to alarm him; ‘not knowing 

how the natives might act on this occasion. © These 

orders being given, I sent all the boats off but one, 

with which I stayed, having a good many of the na- 

tives about me, who behaved with their usual cour- 

fesy. J made them so sensible of my-intention, that 

long before the marines came, Mr. Clerke’s musket 

was brought; but they used many excuses to divert 

me from insisting on the other. At length Mr. Edg- 

cube arriving with the marines, this alarmed them 
so much, that some fied. The first step I took was to 
seize on two large double sailing canoes, which were 


\ 
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in the cove, One fellow making resistance, I fired 
some small shot at him, and sent him limping off, 
The natives being now convinced that [ was in ear- 
nest, all fled; but on my calling to them, many re- 
turned ; and, presently after, the other musket was 
brought, and laid down at my feet; That moment, 
I ordered the canoes to be restored, to shew them 
on what account they were detained. The other 
things we had lost being of less value, I was the more 
indifferent about them. By this time the launch was 
ashore for another turn of water, and we were per- 
mitted to fill the casks without any one daring to 
come near us; exCept one man, who had befriended 
_us during the whole affair, and seemed to disapprove 
of the conduct of his countrymen. < 

On my returning from the pond to the cove, I found 

a good many people collected together, from whom 
we understood that the man I had fired at was dead. 
This story I treated as improbable,and addressed 


4 man, who seemed of some consequence, for the © 


restitution of a cooper’s adze we had lost in the morn- 


dng. He immediately sent away two men, as FE 
thought, for it; but 1 soon found that we had greatly - 


mistaken each other; for, instead of the adze, they 


brought the wounded man, stretched oat on a board, . 


and laid him down by me, to all appearance dead. 
I was much moved at the sight; but soon saw my 
mistake, that he was only wounded in the hand and 
thigh. I therefore desired he might be carried out 
of the sun, and sent for the surgeon to dress his 
wounds. Inthe mean time, I addressed several peo- 
ple for the adze; for as 1 had now nothing else to do, 
I determined to have it. The one I applied the most 
to, was an elderly woman, who: had always a great 
deal to say to me, from my first landing; but, on 
this occasion , she gave her tongue full scope. T un- 
derstood but little of her eloquence; and all I could 
gather from her arguments was, that it was mean in 
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me to insist on the return of so triflinga thing. But 
when she found I was determined, she and three or 
four more women went away ;_and soon after the adze 
was brought me, but I saw her no more. This I 
was sorry for, as I wanted to make her a present, in 
return for the part she had taken in all our trans- 
actions, private as well as public. For I was no 
sooner returned from the pond, the first time I land- 
ed, than this old lady presented to me a girl, giving 
me to understand she was at my service. Miss, who 
probably had received her instructions, wanted, as 
a preliminary article, a spike-nail, or a shirt, neither 
of which Lhad to give her, and soon made them sen- 
sible of my poverty. I thought, by that means, to 
have come off with flying colours; but I was mistaken ; 
for they gave me to understand I might retire with 
her on credit. On my declining this proposal, the 
old lady began to argue with me; and then abuse me. 
Though I comprehended little of what she said, her 
actions were expressive enough, and shewed that her 
words were to this effect, sneering in my face, saying, 
What sort of a man are you thus to refuse the em- 
braces cf so fine a young woman? For the girl cer- 
tainly did not want beauty ; which, however, I could 
better withstand, than the abuses of this worthy mas 
tron, and therefore hastened into the boat. They 
wanted me to take the young lady aboard; but this 
could not be done, asl had given strict orders, before 
I went ashore, to suffer no woman, on any pretence 
whatever, to come into the ship, for reasons which 
I shall mention in another place. | | 

As soon as the surgeon got ashore, he dressed the 
man’s wounds, and bled him; and was of opinion that 
he was in no sort of danger, as the shot had done 
little more than penetrate the skin. In the operation, 
some poultice being wanting, the surgeon asked for 
ripe plantains; but they brought sugar-cane, and 
having chewed it to a pulp, gave it him to apply ta 
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the wound. This being of a more balsamic natufe. 
than the other; proves that these people have some 
knowledge of simples. _As soon-as the man’s wounds 
were dressed, I made him a-present, which his mas- 
ter, or at least the man who owned the canoe, took, 
most probably to himself. Matters being thus settled 
apparently to the satisfaction of all parties, we re- 
paired on board to dinner, where I found a good 
supply of fruit and roots, and therefore gave orders 
to get every thing in readiness to sail. 

I now was informed of a circumstance which was 
observed on board: several canoes being at the ship, 
when the great guns were fired in the morning, they 
all retired, but one man, who was bailing the water 
out of his canoe, which lay along-side directly under 
the guns. When the first was fired, he just looked 
up, and then, quite unconcerned, continued his work, 
Nor bad the second gun any other effect upon him. 
He did not stir till the water was all out of his canoe, 
when he paddled leisurely off. This man-had, seves 
ral times, been observed to take fruit and roots out 
of other canoes, and sell them to us. If the owners 
did not willingly part with them, he took them by 
force; by which he obtained the appellation of eus- 
tom-house officer. One time, after he Bad been col- 
lecting tribute, he happened to be lying along-side of 
a sailmg@ canoe which was on board. One of her 
people seeing him look another way, and his atten> 
tion otherwise engaged, took the opportunity of 
stealing somewhat out of his,eanoe, ‘then put off, and 
set their sail, But the man, perceiving the trick they 
had played him, darted after them, ‘and having soon 
got on board their canoe, beat him-who had taken 
his things, and not only brought back his own, but 
many other articles which he took from them. This. 
man had likewise been obseryed making collections 
on shore at the trading-place. I remembered to have 
seen him there; and, on account ofvhis gatheriz 
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izibute, took him to be a man of consequence, and 
was going to make him a present; but some of their 
people would not let me; saying he was no Areeke 
(that is, chief). He had his hair always powdered 
with some kind of white dust. fee | 
___ As we had no wind to, sail this afternoon, a party 
of uswent ashore in the evening. We found the na-~ 
tives every where courteous and obliging; so that, 
had we made a longer stay, it is probable we should 
have had no more reason to complain of their con- 
duct, While I was now onshore, I got the names 
of twenty islands, which lie between the N. W. and 
N. E., some of them in sight. Two of them, which 
lie most to the west, viz, Amattafoa and Oghao, are 
remarkable on account of their great height. In 
Amattafoa, which is the westernmost, we judged 
there was a voleano, by the continual column of 
smoke we saw daily ascending from the midle of it.’ 
- Both Mr. Cooper and myself being on shore at 
noon, Mr. Wales could not wind up the watch at the 
usual time; and, as we did not come on board till 
late in thé afternoon, it was forgotten till it was 
down, ‘This circumstance was of no consequence, as 
Mr. Wales had had several altitudes of the sun. at 
this place, before it went down; and also had oppor- 
tunities of taking some after. oe 
. At day-break on the 29th, having got under sail 
with alight breeze at west, we stood to the north for 
the two high islands; but the wind, scanting upon us, 
_ Carried us in amongst the lowisles and shoals; so that, 
‘we had to-ply, to clear them. This gave time for a 
great many canoes to get up with us. The peoplein— 
them brought for traffic various articles; some’ 
roots, fruits, aud fowls, but of the latter not many, 
They took in exchange small nails, and pieces of any 
kielof cloth. I believe, before they went away, 
they stripped the most of our people of the few clothes 
the ladies at Otaheite had left them; for the passion 
c 2 
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for curiosities was as great as ever. Having get clear 
of the low isles; we made a stretch ‘to the south, and 
did but fetch a little to windward of the south end of 
Anamocka ; sothat we got little by this day’s plying. 
Here we spent the night, making short boards over 
that space with which we had made ourselves ac- 
quainted the preceding day. 

On the 30th at day-break stretched out for Amat- 
tafoa, with a gentle breeze at W.S. W. Day no 
sooner dawned than we saw canoes coming from all 
parts. Their traffic was much the same as it had 
been the day before, or rather better; for out of one 
canoe I got two pigs, which were scarce articles here. 
At four in the afternoon, we drew near the island of 
Amattafoa, and passed between it and Oghao, the 
channel being two miles broad, safe, and without 
soundings. While we were in the passage, we had 
little wind and calms. This gave time for a 
large sailing double canoe, which had been following 
us all the day, as well as some others with paddles, to 
come up With us. 

I had now an opportunity to verify a thing I was 
before in doubt about; which was, whether or no 
some of these canoes did not, in changing tacks, only 
shift the sail, and so proceed with that end foremost, 
which before was the stern. The one we’now saw 
wrought inthismanner. The sail is latteen, extend- 
ed to a latteen yard above, and to a boom at the foot ; 
in one word, it is like a whole mizzen, supposing the 
whole foot to be extended toa boom. ‘The yard is 
slung nearly in the middle, or upon an equipoise. 
When they change tacks they throw the vessel up in 
the wind, ease off the sheet, and bring the heel or 
tack-end of the yard to the other end of the boat, 
and the sheet in like manner: there are notches, or 
sockets, at each end of the vessel in which the end: of 
the yard fixes. In short, they work just as those do 
@t the Ladrone Islands, according to Mr. Walter’s 
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description*. When they want to sail large, or bey 
fore the wind, the yard is taken out of the socket 
and'squared. It must be observed, that all their 
sailing vessels are-not rigged to sail in the same man- 
ner. Some, and those of the largest size are rigged, 
so as to tack about. These have a short but pretty 
stout mast, which steps on a kind of roller that is 
fixed to the deck near the fore-part. It is made to 
Jean oy incline very much forward; the head is 
forked; on the two points of which the yard rests, 
as on two pivots, by means of two strong cleats of 
wood secured to each side of the yard, at about one-. 
third its length from the tack or heel, which, when. 
under sail, is confined down between the two canoes, 
by means of two strong ropes, one to and passing 
through a hole at the head of each canoe; for it 
‘must be observed, that all the sailing vessels of this 
sort-are double. The tack being thus fixed, it is 
_ plain that, in changing tacks, the vessels must be put 
about; the sail and boom on the one tack will be 
clear of the mast, and on the other it will lie against 
it, just asa whole mizzen. However, I am not sure 
if they do not sometimes unlace that part of the sail 
from the yard which is between the tack and mast 
head. and so shift both sail and boom leeward of the 
mast: The drawings which Mr. Hodges made of 
these vessels seem to favour this supposition, and will 
not only. illustrate, but in a manner make the descrip- 
tionof them unnecessary. The outriggers and ropes 
used for shrowds, &c. are all stout and strong. 
Indeed, the sail, yard, and boom, are all together 
of such an enormous weight, that strength is re-_ 
quired. ie 

The summit of Amattafoa was hid in the clouds 
the whole day, so that we were not able to determine 


* See Lord Anson’s Voyages, 
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with certainty whether there was a volcano or no; 
but every thing we could see concurred to’make us. 
believe there was. This island is about five leagues 
in circuit. Oghao is not somuch; but more round 
and peaked. They lie in the direction of N. N. W. 
= W. from Anamocka, eleven or twelve leagues dis- 
tant; they are both inhabited, but neither of them 
seemed fertile. 

We were hardly through the passage before we got 
a fresh breeze at south. That moment, all the na- 
tives made haste to be gone, and we steered to the 
west, all sails set. I had some thoughts of touching 
- at Amsterdam, as it lay not much out of the way ; 
but as the wind was now, we could not fetch it; and 
this was the occasion of my laying my design aside 
altogether. ren 

Let us now return to Anamocka, as it is called by 
the natives. It is situated in the latitude of 20° 15° 
S., longitude 134° 31’ west, and was first discovered 
by ‘Tasman, and by him named Rotterdam. Itis of a 
triangular form, each side whereof is about three and 
a half or four miles. A salt water lake in the middle 
of it,occupies not a little of its surface,and ina manner 
cuts off the S. BE. angle. Round the island, that is, 
from the N. W. to the south, round by the north and 
east, lie scattered a number of small isles, sand- 
banks, and breakers. We could see no end to their 
extent to the north; and it is not impossible that they 
reach as far south as Amsterdam, or Tongatabu. 
These, together with Middleburg or Eavowee, and 
and Pylstart, make a group, containing about three 
degrees of latitude and two. of longitude, which I 
have named the Friendly Isles or Archipelago, as a 
firm alliance and friendship seems to subsist among 
their inhabitants, and their courteous behaviour to 
strangers intitles them to that appellation; under 
which we might perhaps extend their group much 
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farther, even down to Boscawen and Keppell’s isles 
discovered by Captain Wallis, and lying nearly under 
the same meridian, and in the latitude of 15° 53’ ; 
for from the little account I have had of the people 
of these two isles, they seem to have the same 
sort of friendly disposition we observed in our Ar- 
- chipelago. : 

The inhabitants, productions, &c. of Rotterdam, 
and the neighbouring isles, are the same as at Amster- 
dam. , Hogs and fowls are, indeed, much scarcer; 
of the former having got but six, and not many of 
the latter. Yams and shaddocks were what we got 
the most of ; other fruits were not so plenty. Not 
half of the isle is laid out in inclosed plantations as 
at Amsterdam; but the parts which are not inclosed, 
are not less fertile or uncultivated. There is, how- 
ever, far more waste land on thisisle, in proportion to 
is size, than upon the other; and the people seem 
tobe much poorer; that is, in cloth, matting, orna- 
ments, &c. which constitute a great part of the riches 
of the South Sea islanders. pee 

The people of this isle seem to be more affected 
with the leprosy, or some scrophulous disorder, than 
any I have seen elsewhere. It breaks out in the face 
more than any other part of the body. I have seen 
‘several whose faces were ruined by it, and their noses 
quite gone. Inone of my excursions, happening 
to peep into a house where one or more of them 
were, one man only appeared at the door, or hole, 
by which I must have entered, and which he began 
to stop up, by drawing several parts of a cord across 
it. But the intolerable stench which came from his 
putrid face was alone sufficient to keep me out, had 
the entrance been ever so wide. His nose was quite 
gone, and his whole face in one continued ulcer ; so 
that the very sight of him was Shocking. As our 
people had not all got clear of a certain discase 
they had contracted at the Society isles, I took all 
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possible care to prevent its being communicated te 
the natives here; and I have reason to be.ieve my en- 
deavours sueceeded. 

_ Having mentioned a house, it may not bs amiss 
to Discena: that some here differ from those I saw at 
the other isles; being inclosed or walled on every 
side, with reeds neatly pat together, but not close. 
The entrance is by a square hole, about two feet and 
a half each way. ‘The form of these houses is an © 
oblong square; the floor or foundation every way 
shorter than the eve, which is about four feet from 
the ground. By this construction, the rain that falls. 
on the roof, is carried off from the wall; which 
otherwise would decay and rot. 

We did not distinguish any king or. leading shiek: 
or any person who took upon him the appearance of 
supreme authority. Theman and woman before meng | 
tioned, whom I believed to be man and wife, interest- 
ed themselves on several occasions in our affairs ; but 
it’ was easy to see they had no great authority. 
Amongst other things which I gave them as a reward 
for their service, was a young dog and bitch, animals 
which they have not, but are very fond of, and know 
very wellbyname. They have some of the same 
sort of earthen pots we saw at Amsterdam; and. I 

am of Opinion they are of their own agin 
or that of some neighbouring isle. 

The road as t have already mentioned, is on. 
the North side of the isle, just to. the Southward-. 
of the Southernmost cove; for there are two on- 
this side. The bank is of some extent, and the — 
bottom free from rocks, with twenty-five and, twen- - 
ty fathoms water, one or two miles from the 
shore.’ See 

Fire-wood is very convenient. to he gat. at, cand. : 
easy to be shipped - ‘off: but the watér is so brackish: . 
that it is not worth the trouble of carrying it on . 
board ; unless one is in great distress for want of 
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that article, and can get no better. There is, how- 
ever, better, not only on this isle, but on others in 
the neighbourhood ; for the people brought us 
some in cecoa-nut shells which was as good as 
need be; but probably the springs are too trifling 
to water a ship. : 
I have already observed, that the S. W. side of 
the island is covered by a reef or reefs of rocks, 
and smallisles. If there be a sufficient depth of 
water between them and the island, as there ap- 
peared to he, and a good bottem, this would be 
2 much securer place for a ship to anchor in, than 
that where we had our station. 
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CHAP. HI. 


The Passage from the Friendly Isles to the New Me- 
brides, with an Account of the Discovery of Turtle 
Fsland, anda Variety of Incidents which happened, 
both before and after the Ship arrived in Port 
Sandwich, in the {sland af Mallicollo.---A Descrip- 
tion of the Port; the adjacent Country; its Inhabi- 
tants, and many other Particulars. 


Ow the first of July, at sun-rise, Amattafoa was 
still in sight; bearing E. N., distant twenty leagues. 
Continuing our course to the West, we, the next: 
day at noon, discovered land bearing N. W. by W., 
for which we steered; and upon a nearer approach 
found it to be a small island. At four o'clock 
it bore from N. W. half W. to N. W. by N., and 
at the same time, breakers were seen from the mast~ 
head, extending from W. toS. W. The day being 
too far spent to make farther discoveries, we soon 
after shortened sail, hauled the wind, and spent the 
bight making short boards, which at day-break, we 
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found had been so advantageous that we were far- 
ther from the island than we expected, and it 
was eleven o’clock before we reached the N. W. 
or lee side, where anchorage and landing seemed 
practicable. In order to obtain a knowledge of 
the former, I sent the master with a boat to sound, 
and in the mean time, we stood on and off with the 
ship. At this time four or five people were seen 
on the reef, which lies round the isle, and about 
three times that number on the shore. As the 
boat advanced, those on the reef retired and 
joined the others ; and when the boat landed they 
all fled to the woods. It was not long before the 
boat returned, when the master informed me that 
there were no soundings without the reef, over 
which, in one place only, he found a boat chan- 
nel of six feet water, Entering by it, he rowed 
in for the shore, thinking to speak with the peo- 
ple, not more ‘than twenty in number, who were 
armed with clubs and spears; but the moment he 
set his foot on shore, they retired to the woods, 
He left on the rocks some medals, nails, and- a 
knife; which they no doubt, found, as some were 
seen near the place afterwards. ‘This island is not 
quite a league in length, in the direction of N. E. 
and 8. W., and not half that in breadth. It is 
covered with wood and surrounded by a reef of co- 
ral"rocks, which in some places extended two 
miles from the shore, It seéms to be too small to 
contain many inhabitants: and probably the few 
whom we saw, may have come from some isle in the 
neighbourhood to fish for turtle ; as many were 
seen near this reef, and occasioned that name to 
be given to the island, which is situated in laq 
titude 19° 48’ South, longitude 178° 2" West. -- 
Seeing breakers to the S. $. W., which I was de- 
sirous of knowing the extent of before night, I 


left Turtle Isle, and stood for them. At 2 o’clock 
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' we found they were occasioned by a coral bank, 


of about four or five leagues in circuit. By the 
bearing we had taken, we knew these to be the 
same breakers we had seen the preceding evening, 
Hardly any part of this bank or reef is above 
water at the reflux of the waves, The heads of 
some of the rocks are to be seen near the edge 
of the reef, where it is the shoalest; for in the 
middle is deep water. Ina short, this bank wants 
only a few little islots to make it exactly like 
_ ene of the half-drowned isles so often mentioned, 
It lies S. W. from Turtle Island, about five or six 
miles, and the channel between it and the reef of 
that isle is three miles over.. Seeing no more 
shoals or islands, and thinking there might be tur- 
tle on this bank, two boats were properly equip- 
ped and sent thither; but returned without having 
seen one. - 

The boats were now hoisted in, and we made sail 
to the West, with a brisk gale at East, which conti- 
nued tillthe 9th, when we had fora few hours, a 
breeze at N. W., attended with squalls of: rain. This 
was succeeded by a steady fresh gale at S. E., with 
which we steered N. W., being at this time in the 
latitude of 20° 20’ S. longitude 176° 8! -E. 

On the 15th at noon, being in the latitude of 15° 
_ 9 Scuth, longitude 171° 16’ East, I steered West. 
The next day the weather was foggy, and the wind 
blew in heavy squalls, attended with rain, which in 
- this ocean, within the tropics, generally indicates 
the vicinity of some high land. This was verified 
at three in the afternoon, when high land was seen 
bearing 8S. W. Upon this we took in the small 
sails, reefed the top-sails, and hauling up for 
it, at half past five we could see it extend from S, 
S. W. to N. N. W. half W. Soon after we tacked 
and spent the night, which was very stormy, in 
plying. Our boards were disadvantageous ; for, 
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in the morning, we found we had lost ground. 
This, indeed, was no wonder, for having an old suiz: 
of sails bent, the most of them were split to pieces 3; 
particularly a fore-top-sail, which was rendered! 
quite useless. We got others to the yards, and con-- 
tinued. to ply, being desirous of getting round a 
South ends ofthe lands, or at least so far te th 
South as to be able to judge of -their extent in that: 
direction. For no one doubted that this was the: 
Australia del Espiritu Santo of Quiros, which M.. 
de Bougainville calls the Great Cyclades, and that: 
the coast we were now. upon was the East side of | 
Aurora Island, whose longitude is 168° 30’ BE. 

The gale kept inereasing till we were reduced to) 
our low sails ; so that, on the 18th, at seven in the: 
morning, I gaye over plying, set the top-sails; 
double-reeted, bore up for,,and hauled round the: 
North end of Aurora Island, and then stretched | 
over for the Isle of Lepers, under close-reefed top-» 
sails and courses, with a very hard gale at N. E.<: 
but we had now the advantage of a smooth sea, | 
having the Isle of Aurora to ‘windward, At noon! 
the North end of it bore N. E. 3 N:; distant four: 


Re 


leagues ; our latitude, found by « ouble altitudes, , 


and reduced to this ‘time, was 15° ‘1’ 30" South, , 
Jongitude 168° 14’ East. At two o’clock P. M. we: 
drew near the middle of the Isle of Lepers, and! 
tacked about two miles from land; in which situa- 

tion we had no soundings with a line of seventy 

fathoms. We now saw people on the shore, and 

many beautiful cascades of water pouring down the: 
neighbouring hills. "The next time we stood for this. 
isle, we came to within half aemile of it, where: 
we found thirty fathoms a andy bottom ; but a mile: 
off we found no soundings at seventy fathoms. Here: 
two canoes came off to us, in. one of which were 

three men, and in the other but one. Though we: 
made all the signs of friendship, we could not bring: 
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them nearer than a stone’s throw; and they made 
_ but a short stay before they retired ashore, where 
we saw a great number of people assembled in par- 
ties, and armed with bows and arrows. T hey are 
of a very dark colour; and, excepting some orna- 
Ments at their breast and arms, seemed to be en- 
tirely naked. : | 

As J intended to get to the South, in order to ex- 
- plore the land which might lie there, we continued 
to ply between the Isle of Lepers and Aurora; and 
on the 19th at noon, the South end of the last-men- 
tioned isle bore South 24° East, and the North end 
North, distant twenty miles. Latitude observed 15° 
11’. The wind continued to blow strong at S. E., - 
30 that what we got by plying in the day, we lost 
m the night. On the 20th at sun-rise, we found 
ourselves off the South end of Aurora, on the N. W. 
side of whieh, the coast forms a small bay. In this 
we made some trips to try for anchorage; but found 
no less than eighty fathoms water, the bottom a 
fine dark sand, at half a mile from shore. Never- 
theless, Lam of opinion that, nearer, there is much 
tess depth, and secure ‘riding; and in the neighbour- 
hood is plenty of fresh water and wood for fuel, 
The whole isle, from the sea-shore to the summits 
of the hills, seemed to be covered with the latter; 
and every valley produced a fine stream of the for~ 
mer, We saw people on the shore, and some ca- 
noes on the coast, but none came off to us. Leav- 
ing the bay just mentioned, we stretched across the 
channel which divides Aurora from -Whitsuntide 
Island. At noon we were abreast the North end 
of this latter, which bore KE, N. E., and observed in 
15° 28'%. The isle of Aurora bore from N. to N. E. 
_& East, and the Isle of Lepers from N. by W.2 W. 
‘to: West.. Whitsuntide Isle appeared joiaed to the 
dand to the S. and 8. W. of it; but in stretching to 
5S. W. we discovered the separation. ‘This was 

Bere ps : : 
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about four o’clock P. M, and then we tacked and 
stretched in for the island till near sun-set, when 
the wind veering more to the East, made it neces- 
sary to resume our. course to the South. We saw 
people on the shore, smokes in many parts of the is- 
land, and several places which scemed to be cultivated. 
About midnight, drawing near the south land, we 
tacked and stretched to the north, in order to spend 
the remainder of the night. | 
At day-break on the 2Ist, we found ourselves be- 
fore the channel that divides Whitsuntide island from 
the south land, which is about two leagues over. At 
this time, the land to the southward extended from S. 
by I. round to the west, farther than the eye could 
reach, and on the pele to us, which is of con- 
siderable height, we observed two very large columns 
of smoke, which, ] judged, ascended from volcanos. 
We now stood §. S. W., with a fine breeze at S. E. ; 
and at ten o’clock, discovered this part of the land 
to be an island, which is called by the natives Ambrym, 
Soon after an elevated land appeared open off the south 
end of Ambrym; and after that, another still higher, on 
which is a high peaked hill. We judged these lands 
to belong to two separate islands. ‘The first came in 
sight at 8. E.; the second at E. by south, and they 
appeared to be ten leagues distant. _ Holding on our 
course for the land a-head, at noon it was five miles 
distant from us, extending from 8.$. E. to N. W. by 
W., and appeared to be continued. ‘The islands to 
the east bore from N. E.by E. toS. E. by E., latitude 
observed 16° 17’ south. As we drew nearer the shore 
we discovered a creek, which had the appearance of 
being a good harbour, formed by alow point or penin- 
sula, projecting out to the north. On this a number 
of people were assembled, wko seemed to invite us 
ashore ; probably with no good intent, as the most of 
them were armed with bows and arrows, In order 
to gain room and ttme to hoist out and arm our boats, 
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fo reconnoitre this place, we tacked and made a trip 
off, which occasioned the discovery of another 
port about a league more tothe south, Having sent 
two armed boats to sound and look for anchorage, on 
their making the signal for the latter, we sailed in S. 
S. W., and anchored in eleven fathoms water, not two 
cables’-length:fiom the 8. E. shore, and a mile within 
the entrance. | 

We had no sooner anchored than several of. the na- 
tives Came off in canoes. They were very cautious 
at first; but, at last, trusted themselves along-side, 
and exchanged, for pieces of cloth, arrows; some of 
which were pointed with bone, and dipped in some 

green gummy substance, which we naturally suppos- 
_ €d was poisonous. Two men having ventured on 
board, after.a short stay, I sent them away with pre- 
sents. Others, probably induced by this, came off by 
moon-light ; but I gave orders to permit none to 
come along-side, by which means we got clear of 
them for the night. 

Next morning early, a good many came round us, 
some in canoes, and others swimming. _ I soon pre- 
vailed on one to come on board; which he no sooner 
did, than he was followed by. more than I desired; 
so that not only our deck, but rigging, was presently 
filled with them. I took four into the cabin, and 
gave them various articles,which they shewed to those 
in the canoes, and seemed much pleased with their 
reception. While I was thus making friends with 
_ those in the cabin, an accident happened that threw 
all into confusion, but in the. end, I believe, proved 
advantageous to.us. <A fellow in a canoe having been 
refused admittance into one of our boats that lay 
along-side, bent his bow to shoot a poisoned arrow at 
the boat-keeper. Some of his countrymen prevented 
his doing it that instant, and gave time to acquaint 
me wita it. Tran instantly on deck, and saw another 
man struggling with hims one of those who had 
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been in the cabin, and had leaped out of the window 
for this purpose. ‘The other seemed resolved, shook 
him off, and directed his bow again to the boat- 
keeper ; but, on my calling to him, pointed it at me. 
Having a musquet in my hand loaded with small 
shot, I gave him the contents. This staggered him 
for a moment, but did not prevent him from holding 


his bow still in the attitude of shooting. Another 


discharge of the same nature, made him drop it, and 


the others, who were in the canoe, to paddle off with’ 
all speed. At this time, some began to shoot arrows. 


on the other side. A musquet discharged in the air 
hadno effect; but a four-pound shot over their heads, 
‘sent them off in the utmost confusion. Many quit- 
ted their canoes and swam on shore; those in the 
great cabin leaped out of the windows; and those 
who were on the deck, and on different parts of the 


rigging, all leaped over-board, After this we took 


no farther notice of them, but suffered them to come 


off and pick up their canoes; and some of them even’ 


ventured along-side of the ship. Immediately after 
the great gun was fired, we heard the beating of 
drums on shore: which was, probably, the signal for 
the country to assemble in arms. We now got every 
thing in readiness to land, to cut some wood, which 
we were in want of, and to try to get some refresh~ 
ments, nothing of this kind having been seen in any 
of the canoes. 

About nine o’clock, we put off in two boats, and 
landed in the face of four or five hundred people. 
who were assembled on the shore. Though they were 
all armed with bows and arrows, clubs and spears, 
they made not the least opposition, On the contrary, 
secing me advance alone, with nothing but a green 
branch in my hand, one of them, who seemed to be 
a chief, giving his bow and arrows to another, met 
me in the water, bearing also a green branch, which 
having exchanged for the onc I held, he then took me 


| 
| 
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by the hand, and led me up to the crowd. Timme-_ 
diately distributed presents te them, and, in the 
mean time, the marines were drawn up upon the beach. 
1 then made signs (for we understood not a word of 
their language) that we wanted wood; and they 
_ made signs to us to cut down the trees. By this | 
_ time, a. small pig being brought down and presented 
‘to me, I gave the bearer a piece of cloth, with which 
he seemed well pleased. This made us hope that we 
should soon have some more; but we were mistaken. 
The pig was not brought to be exchanged for what we 
had, but onsome other account, probably as a peace- 
offering. For, all we could say er do, did not prevail 
on them to bring down, after this, above half a dozen 
cocoa-nuts, and a small quantity of fresh water. 
They set no value.on nails, or any sort of iron tools; 
_ hor indeed onany thing we had. They would, now and 
then, exchange an arrow for a piece of cloth; but 
very seldom would part with a bow. They were un- 
willing we should go off the beach, and very desirous 
we should return on board. At length, about noon, 
after sending what wood we had cut on beard, we 
embarked ourselves ; and they all retired, some one 
way and some another. 

Before. we had dined, the afternoon was too far 
spent to do any thing on shore; and all hands were 
employed, setting up the rigging, and repairing 
some defects init. But seeing a man bring along the 
strand a buoy, which they had taken in the night 
from the kedge anchor, I went on shore for it, accom- 
panied by some of the gentlemen. The moment we 
landed, it was put into the boat, by a man who walked 
off again without speaking one word. It ought toe 
be observed, that this was the only thing they took, or 
even attempted to take from us, by any means what= 
ever. Being landed near oue of their plautations 
and houses, which were just within. the shirts of the 
wood, I prevailed on the man to conduct me to them ; 
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but, though they suffered Mr. Forster to go with me, 
they were unwilling any more should follow, These 
houses were something like those of the other isles ; 
rather low, and covered with palm thatch. Some 
were inclosed, or walled round with boards; and the 
entrance to these was by a square hole at one end, 
which at this time was shut up,’ and they were 
unwilling to open it for us to look in. There were 
here about six houses, and some small plantations of 
roots, &c., fenced round with reeds as at the Friendly 
isles. There were, likewise, some bread-fruit, cocoa- 


nut, and plantain trees; but very little fruit on any” 


efthem. A good many fine yams were piled up upon 
sticks, or a kind of raised platform; and about 
twenty pigs, and a few fowls, were running about 
loose. After making these observations, having em- 
barked, we proceeded to the S. E. point of the har- 
bour, where we again landed and walked along the 
beach till we could see the islands to the S. E. already 
mentioned. The names of these we now obtained, as 
well as the name oft hat on which we were. This they 
called Mallicollo* ; the island that frst appeared over 
the south end of Ambrym is called Apee; and the 
other with the hillupon it Paoom. We found on the 
beach a fruit like an orange, called by them Abbi- 
mora ; but whether it be fit for eating, 1 cannot say, 
as this was decayed. | 

Proceeding next to the other side of the harbour, 
we there landed, near a few houses, at the invitation 
of some people who came down to the shore ; but we 
had not been there five minutes before they wanted us 
to be gone. We complied, and proceeded up the 
harbour in order to sound it, and look for fresh water, 


ap ari pietin acinil inne Sanltneda hentai pepe elie a epee y in thy nestle oe 
* Or Mallicolla. Some of our people pronounced it Mani- 


colo or Manicola, and thus it is also writ in Quiros? Memorial, ag 
printed by Dalrymple, vol. ii. p. 146, 
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ef which, as yet, we had seen none, but the very lit- 
tle that the natives brought, which we knew not where 
_ they got. Nor was our search now attended with suc- 
cess; but this is no proof that there is not any. The 
day was too far spent to examine the place well 
enough to determine this point. Night having 
brought us on board, I was infurmed that no soul had 
been off to the ship; so soon was the curiosity of 
these people satisfied. As we were coming on board, 
we heard the sound of a drum, and, I think, of some 
other instruments, and saw people dancing; but as 
soon as they heard the noise of the oars, or saw us, 
all was silent. | 

Being unwilling to lose the benfit of the moon-light 
nights, which now happened, at seven A. M. on the 
23d, we weighed ; and, with a light air of ,wind, and 
the assistance of our boats, proceeded out of the har- 
bour, the south end of which, at noon, bore W. S. W, 
distant about two miles. } 

When the natives saw us under sail, they came off 
in canoes, making exchanges with more confidence 
than before, and giving such extraordinary proofs of 
their honesty as surprised us. As the ship, at first, had 
fresh way through the water, several of them dropped 
astern after they had received our goods, and before 
they had time to deliver theirs in return. Instead of 
taking advantage of this, as our friends at the Sociely 
isles would have done, they used their utmost efforts 
to get up with us, and to deliver what they had alrea- 
dy been paid for. One man, ‘in particular, followed 
’ us aconsiderable time, and did not reach us till it was 
calm, and the thing was forgotten.. .As soon as he 
came along-side he held up the thing which several 
were ready to buy; but he refused to part with it, till 
he saw the person to whom he had before sold it, 
and to him he gave it, The person, not knowing him 
again, offered him something in return; which he 
refused, and shewed him what he had given him be- 
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fore. Pieces of cloth, and marble paper, were in 
most, esteem with them; but edge tools, nails, and 
beads they seemed to disregard. . The greatest rium- 
ber of canoes we had along-side at once did not ex- 
ceed eight, and not more than four or five people in 
each; who would frequently retire to the shore all on 
a sudden, before they had disposed of half their things, 
and then others would come off. 
At the time we came out of the harbour, it was 
about low water, and great numbers of people were 
then on the shoals or reefs which lie along the shore, 
Jooking, as we supposed for shell and other fish. Thus 
our being on their coast, and in one of their ports, 
did not hinder them from following the necessary em- 
plement By this time they might be satisfied we 
eant them no harm; so that, hadwe made a longer 
Stay, we might soon have been upon good terms with 
this ape-like nation.’ For, in general, they are the most 
ugly, ill-proportioned people I ever saw, and in every 
respect different from any we had met with in this 
sea. They area very dark-coloured and rather di- 
minutive race; with long heads, flat faces, and mon- 
key countenances.. Their hair mostly black er brown 
isshort and curly ; but not quite so soft and woolly 
as that of a negroe. Their beards are very strong, 
crisp, and bushy, and generally black and short. But 
what most adds to theirdeformity,isa belt or eord which 
they Wear round the waist, and tie sv tight over the 
belly, that the shape of their bodies is not unlike that 
of an overgrown pismire. The men go quite naked, 
except a piece of cloth or leaf used as a wrapper*. 
We saw but. few.women, and they were -not less 
ugly thanthe men; their heads, faces, and shoulders 


* The particular manner of applying the wrapper may be 
seen in Wafer’s Voyage, who mentions this singular custom-as | 
existing, though with some little variation, amongst the Indians 
of the Isthmusof Darien, See. Wafer’s Voyage, p. 140, 
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are painted red; they wear a kind ef petticoat; and 
seme of them had something over their shoulders like 
a bag, in which they carry theirchildren. None of them 
came off tothe ship, and they generally kept ata dis- 
_ tance when we were onshore. Their ornaments are eare 
rings, made of tortoise-shell and bracelets. A curious 
one of the latter, four or fiveinches broad, wrought with 
thread or cord, and studded with shells is worn by 
them just above the elbow. Round the right wrist 
they wear hogs tusks, bent circular, and rings made 
of shells; and round their left, a round piece of 
wood, which we judged was to ward off the bow- 
string. The bridge of the nose is pierced, in which 
they wear a piece of white stone, about an inch and 
an halflong. As signs of friendship they present a 
green branch, and sprinkle water with the hand over 
the head. 

Their weapons are clubs, spears, and bows and ar- 
rowe. The two former are made of hard or iron- 
wood. Their bows are about four feet long, made ofa 
stick splié down the middle, and are not circular. 
The arrows, which are a sort of reeds, arc some- 
times armed with a long and sharp point, made of the 
hard wood, and sometimes with a very hard point 
made of bone; and these points are all covered with 
a substance which we took for poison. Indeed the 
people themselves confirmed our suspicions, by mak- 
ing signs tous not to touch the point, and giving us 
to understand that if we were pricked by them we 
should die. They are very careful of them them- 
selves, and keep them always wrapped up ina qui- 
ver. Some of these arrows are formed with two or 
three points, each with small prickles on the edges, 
to prevent the arrow being drawn out of the 
wound. ) 

The people of Mallicollo seemed to be a quite dif- 
ferent nation from any we had yet met with, and 
speak a different language. Of about eighty words, 
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which Mr. Forster collected, hardly one bears any 
affinity tot he language spoken at any other island or 
place I had ever been. at. The letter R is used in 
many of their words; and. frequently: two or three 
being joined together, such words we found difficult 
to pronounce. I observed that they could pronounce 
most of our words with great ease. They express 
their admiration by hissing like a goose. | 

To judge of the country by the little water we saw 
of it, it must be fertile; but I believe their fruits are 
_ het so good as those of the Society or Friendly isles. 
Their cocoa-nut trees, I am certain, are not; and 
their bread-fruit and plantains did not‘seem much 
better. But their yams appeared to be very good. 

e€ saw no other animals than those I have already 
mentioned. They have not so much as aname for a 
dog, and consequently have none; for which reason 
we left them a dog and a bitch; and there js no 
doubt they will be taken care of, as they were very 
fondofthem. : 


After we had got to sea, we tried what effect one fy ae 


the poisoned arrows would have on a dog. Indeed 
we had tried it in the harbour the very first night, but 


we thought the operation was too slight, as it had no - 


efiect. The surgeon nowmadea deep incision in the 
dog’s thigh, into which he laid a large portion of the 
poison, just as it was scraped from the arrows, and 
then bound up the wound with a bandage. For seve. 
ral days after we thought. the dog was not so well as 
it had been before; but whether this was really so, or 
only suggested by imagination, I know not. He was 
afterwards as if nothing had been done to him, and 
lived to be brought home to England. However, T 
have no doubt of this stuff being of a poisonous qua- 
lity, as it could answer no other purpose. The peo- 
ple seemed not unacquainted with the nature of pol- 
son; for when they brought us water on shore, they 
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first tasted it; and then gave us to understand we 
might with safety drink it.; 

This harbour, which is situated on the N. E. side of 
Mallicollo, not far from the S. E. end, in latitude 16° ~ 
25 20" S., longitude 1679 57’ 23" E., I named Port 
Sandwich. It lies in S. W; by S. about one league, 
_ and is one third of a league broad. A reef of rocks — 
extends out a little way from each point; but the 
channel is of a good breadth, and hath in it from 
forty to twenty-four fathoms water. In the port, 
_the depth of water is from twenty to four fathoms: 
and it is so sheltered that no winds can disturb a ship 

at anchor there. Another great advantage is, you 
ean lie so near the shore, as to cover your people, 
who may be at work upon it. 


- CHAP. IV. 
An Account of the Discovery of several Islands; and an 
Interview and Skirmish with the Inhabitants upon one 


of them. The Arrival of the Ship at Tanna, and the 
Reception we met with there. 5 


Soon after we got to sea, weliad a breeze at ES, 
E. with which we stood over for Ambrym till 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the wind veering to the E. N. E. 
we tacked and stretched to the S. E. and weathered the 
5. E: end of Mallicollo, off which we discovered three < 
or four small islands, that before appeared to be con- 
nected. At sun-set the point bore 8. 77° West, dis« 
tant three leagues, from which the coast seemed to 
trend away West. At this time, the isle of Ambrym 
extended from N, 8° E. to N. 65° E. The isle of 
Paoon from N. 76° E. to S. 88° East; and the isle 
of Apee from 8, 83° E. to §. 45° East. We stood 
for this last isle, which we reached by midnight 
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and then brought to till day-break on the 24th, 
when we made sail to the S. E., with a view of 
plying up to the eastward on the south side of Apee. 
‘At sun-rise we discovered several more islands, ex- 
tending from the S. I. point of Apee to the south as 
far as S. E. by 8. The nearest to us we reached 
by ten o'clock, and not being able to weather it, 
we tacked a mile from its shore in fourteen fa- 
thoms water, This island isabout four leagues in cir- 
euit, is remarkable by having three high peaked hills 
upon it, by which it has obtained that name. In 
the P. M. the wind veering more to the north, we 
resumed our course to the east; and having weathered 
Threchills, stood for the group of small isles which 
lie off the S. E. point of Apee. These I called 
Shepherd’s Isles, in honour of my worthy friend 
Dr. Shepherd, Plumian professor of astronomy at 
Cambridge. Having a fine breeze, ] had thoughts 
of going through between them ; but the channels 


being narrow, and seeing broken water in the one | 


we were steering for, I gave up the design, and bore 
up, in order to go without, or tothe south of them. 
Before this could be accomplished, it fell calm, and 
we were left to the mercy of the current, close to 
the isles, where we could find no soundings with a 
line of an hundred and eighty fathoms. We had 
now land or islands in every direction, and were not 
able to count the number which lay round us. The 
mountain on Paoon was seen over the east end of 
Apee, bearing N. N. W. at eight o’clock. A breeze 
at §. E. relieved us from the anxiety the calm had. 
occasioned; and we spent the night in making short 
boards. 

The night before we came out: of the Port Sand- 
wich, two reddish fish, about the size of large bream, 


and not unlike them, were caught with hook and: 


line. On these fish most of the officers, and some 


of the petty officers, dined the next day. The wight. 
following, every one who had eaten of ,thoniiatas” 
bea Bt eee a 
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seized with violent pains in the head and hones, at- 
tended with a scorching heat all over the skin, and 
numbiess in the joints. There remained no doubt 
that this was occasioned by the fish being of a poi- 
sonous nature, and having communicated its bad ef- 
fects to all who partook of them; even to the hogs 
and dogs. One ofthe: former died about sixteen 
hours after; it was not long, before one of the latter 
shared the same fate ; and it was a week or ten days, 
before all the gentlemen recovered. These must 
have been the same sort of fish mentioned by Quiros,* 
under the name of Pargos, which poisoned the crews 
_ of his ships, so that it was some time before they 

recovered ; and we should, doubtless, have been in 
the same situation, had more of them been eaten. 

At day-break on the 25th, we made a short stretch 
to the East of Shepherd’s Isles till after sun-rise, when 
seeing no more land in that direction, we tacked and 
stood for the island we had seen in the South, having a. 
gentle breeze at S.E. We passed to the East of 
Threehills, and likewise of a low isle, which lies on 
the S. E. side of it, between a remarkable peaked - 
rock which obtained the name of Monument, and a 
small island named Twohills, on account of two 
peaked hills upon it, disjoined by a low and narrow 
isthmus. The channel between this island and the 
Monument is near a mile broad, and twenty-four 
fathoms deep. Except this rock, which is only ac- 
cessibie to birds, we did not find an island on which 

eople were not seen. At noon, we observed, in la- 
titude 17° 18’ 30"; longitude, made from Port Sand- 
wich, 45’ East. In this situation the Monument bore 
N. 16° East, distant two miles; Twohills bore N. 25° 
West, distant two miles, and in a line with the 8. W. 
part of Threehills; and the islands to the South ex- 
tended from S, 16° 30’ E. to 8. 42° West. 

Continuing our course to the South, at five P. M, 
we drew near the Southern lands, which we found to 


* Dairymple’s Collection of Voyaze¢s, Vol. f. p. liu, tal. 
VoL. Vi ® 
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consist of one large island, whosé Southern and West- 
ern extremities extended beyond our sight, and three 
or four smaller ones lying off its North-side. The 
two Northernmost are much the largest, have a good 
height, and lie in the direction of E. by S. and W. 
by N. from each other, distant two leagues. [ named 
the one Montaga ad the other Hichinbrook, and — 
the large island Sandwich, in honour of my noble pa- 
.tron the Earl of Sandwich. Seeing broken water 
ahead, between Montagu and Hinchinbrook isles we 
tacked ; and soon after it felltalm. The calm con- 
tinued till seven o’clock the next morning, when it 
was succeeded by a breeze from the Westward. Dur- 
ing the calm, having been carried by the ne 
and aS. E, swell, four leagues to the W. N. W., 
be ssed Hinchinbrook Isle, saw the Western Nes ed 
Sandwich Island, bearing S. S. W., about five 
set distant, and atthe same time A bated dh a 
small island to the West of this direction. After get- 
ting the Westerly breeze, I steered 5. I, in order to — 
pass between Montagu Isle and the North end of. 
Sandwich Island. At noon we were in the middle 
of the channel. and observed in latitude 17° 31'S 
‘he distance from one island to the other . about 
four or five miles ; but the channel is not much above 
half that breadth, being contracted by breakers. We 
had no soundings in it with a line of forty fathoms. 
As. we passed Montagu: Isle severalspeople came 
down to the sea side, and, by signs, seemed to invite 
us ashore. Some were also seen on Sandwich Island, 
which exhibited a most delightful prospect, being 
spotted with woods and lawns, agreeably diversified 
over.the whole surface. It hath a gentle slope from 
the hills, which are of a moderate height, dawn te 
the sea-ceast. This is low and cuarded by a chain 
of breakers, sothat.there is no approaching it at this 
part. But more tothe West, beyond Hinchinbrook 
island, there seemed to run ina bay sheltered from 
the reigning winds: The examining it: net being so 
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much an object with me as the getting to the South, 
in order to find the Southern extremity of the Archi- 
pelago, with this view I steered 5. S: Ei, being the 
direction of the coast of Sandwich Island. We had 
‘but just got through the passage, before the West 
wind left us fo variable light airs and calms ; ; so that 
we were apprehensive of being carried back again by 
the currents, or rather of being obliged to feturn, in 
order to avoid being driven on the shoals, as there 
was no anchorage, a line of an hundred and sixty 
fathoms not reaching to the bottom. At length a 
breeze springing up at. $. W. we stood to’S. E., and 
at sun-set the Monument bore N. 14° 30’ West, and 
Montagu Island N. 28° West, distant three leven, 
We judged we saw the S. E. extremity of Sandwich 
Island, bearing about 8. by E. 

We continued to stand S, FE. till four A. M. on the 
27th, when we tacked to the West. At sun-rise hay- 
ing discovered a new land bearing South, and mak- 
ing in three hills, this Oeeasioued us to tack and 
stand towards it. At this time Montagu Isle hore N, 
52° West, distant thirteen leagues; at noon it was 
nearly in the same direction, and the néw land ex- 
tended from 8, 4 E. to 8S. by W., and the three hiils 
seemed to be connected. Our latitude by observation, 
was 18° 1’ S., and the longitude, made from Port 
Sandwich, 1° 23' FE, We continued to os to the 
S. E., with a centle breeze at S. W. and S. S. W. till 
the 28th at sun-rise, when, the wind veering to the 
South, we tacked and stood to the West. ‘The three 
hills mentioned above, we now saw, belonging to one 
island, which extended from 8. 35° to 71° W est, dis- 
tant about ten or twelve leagues. 

Retarded by contrary winds, calms, and the cur- 
rents, that set to N. W., we were three days in gain- 
ing this space; in which time we discovered an ele- 
vated land to the South of this, It first appeared in 
detached hummocks, but we judged it to be con- 
nected. At lengih onthe Ist of August, about ten 
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A. M. we got a fine breeze at E. S. E., which soon 
after veered to N. E., and we steered for the N. W. 
side of the island. Reaching it about two P. M, we 
ranged the West coast at one mile from shore, 
on which the inhabitants appeared in several parts, 
and by signs invited us to land. We continued to 
sound without finding bottom, till we came before a 
small bay, or bending of the coast, where, near a 
mile from shore, we found thirty and twenty-two fa- 
thoms water, a sandy bottom. I had thoughts of 
anchoring here, but the wind almost instantly veered 
to N. W.; which being nearly on shore, I laid this 
design aside. Besides, I was unwilling to. lose 
the opportunity that. now offered of getting to the 
South-east, in order first to explore the lands which 
lay there. I therefore continued to range the coast 
to the South, at about the same distance from shore: 
but we soon got out of soundings. About a league 
to the South of this bay, which hath about two miles 
extent, is another more extensive. Towards the 
evening, the breeze began to abate; so that it was 
sun-set before we got the length of it. 1 intended 
not to stop here, and to stand to the South under an 
easy sail all night ; but at eight o’clock, as we were 
steering S. 5, KE. we saw alight a head. Not know- 
ing but it might be on some low detached isle, dan- 
gerous to approach while dark, we hauled the wind, 
and spent the night standing off'and on, or rather 
driving to and fro; for we had but very little wind. 
At sun-rise on the 2d, we saw no more land than 
the coast we were upon; but’ found that the currents 
had carried us some miles to the North, and we at- 
tempted, to little purpose, to regain what we had lost. 
At noon we were about a league from the coast, which 
extended from 8. 8. E. to N.E. Latitude observed 
18° 46'S. In the afternoon, finding the ship to drift 
not only to the North, but in shore also, and being 
yet to the South of the bay we passed the day before, 
1 had thoughts of getting to an anchor before night, 
while we had it in our power to make choice of a. 
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place. With this view, having hoisted out two boats, 
one of them was sent ahead to tow the ship; in the 
other Mr. Gilbert went, to sound for anchorage. Soon 

after, the towing boat was sent to assist him. So 
much time was spent in sounding this bay, that the 
ship drove past, which made it necessary to call the 
boats on board to tow her off from the northern point. 
But this service was performed by a breeze of wind, 
which, that moment, sprung up at 5. W.; so that 
as the boats got on board, we hoisted them in, and 
then bore up for the North-side of the island, intend- 
ing once more to try to get round by the Hast. Mr. 
Gilbert informed me, that, at the South part of the 
bay, he found no soundings till close to a steep stone 
beach, where he landed to taste a stream of water he 
saw there, which proved to be salt. Some people 
were seen there, but they kept at a distance. Far- 
ther down the coast, that is to the North, he found 
twenty, twenty-four, and thirty fathoms, three-fourths 
of a mile, or a mile, from shore, the bottom a fine 
dark sand. 

On the 3d, at syn-rise, we -found ourselves brbad 
a lofty promontory on the 8, E. side of the island, and 
about three leagues from it. Having but little wind, 
and that from the South, right in our teeth, and be 
ing in want of fire- eed { sent Lientenant Clerke 
with two boats to a small islot which lies off the pro- 
montory, to endeavour to get some. In the mean 
ee we continued to ply up with the ship; but 
vhat we gained by our sails, we lost by the current. 

At length towards noon, we got a breeze at FE. S.-E.,, 

and E. with which we-could lie up for the head; 
and soon after Mr, Clerke returned, having not beéh 
able to land, on account of an high surf on the 
shore. ‘They met with no people on the isle; but 
saw a large bat, and some birds, and caught a wa- 
ter-snake. At six o’clock P. M. we -got in “with the 
Jand, under the N. W. side of the Head: where we- 
anchored i in seventeen fathoms water, thé bottom a 
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fine dark sand, half ‘a mile from shore: the 
point of the head bearing N. 18° east, distant balf 
a league; the little islot before mentioned N. E, bv 
E.% E., and the N. W. point of the bay N. 32° 
West. Many people appeared on the shore, and 
some attempted to swim off tous; but having ocs 
casion to send the beat ahead to sound, they re- 
tired as she drew near them. This, however, gave 
us a favourable idea of them. a 

On the 4th, at day-break, I went with two boats 
to examine the coast, to look for a proper landing- 
place, wood, and water. At this time, the natives 
began to assemble on the shore, and by signs in- 
vited us to land. I went first to a small beach, 
which is towards the head, where I found no. cood 
Janding, on account of some rocks which every | 
where lined the coast. I, however, put the boat’s 
bow to the shore, and gave cloth, medals, &c. to 
some people who were there. For this treatment 
they offered to haul the boats over the breakers to. 
the sandy “beach; which I thought a friendly offer, 
but had reason afterwards to alter my opinion, 
When they found I would not do as they desired, they 
made signs for us to go down into the bay, which we 
accordingly did, and they ran along shore abreast of 
us, their number increasing prodigiously. J put in 
to the shore in two or three places, but, not liking 
the situation, did not land. By this time, I believe, 
the natives conceived what I wanted, as they directed 
me round a rocky point, where, on a fine sandy 
beach, I stepped out of the boat without wetting a 
foot, in the face of a vast multitude, with only a 
green branch in my hand, which I had before got 
from one of them. T took but one. man out of the 
boat with me, and ordered the other boat tolie to a 
little distance off. They received me with great 
courtesy and politeness ; and would retire back from 
the boat on my making the least motion with my 
hand. A man, whom I took to be a Chief, seeing. 
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this, made them form a semicircle round the boat’s | 


_ bow, and beat such as attempted to break through 
this order, This man | loaded with presents, giving | 
likewise to others, and asked by signs for fresh water, 
in hopes of seeing where they got it. The Chief im- 
mediately sent a man for some, who ran to a house, 
and presently returned with a little in a bamboo; so 
that I gained but little information by this, | next 
asked, by the same means, for something to eat, and 
they as readily brought me a yam, and some cocoa- 
nuts. Inshort, | was charmed with their bebaviour 3 
and the only thing which could give the least suspi- 
cion was, that mest of them were armed with clubs, 
~ spears, darts, and bows and arrows. For this reason 
‘I kept my eye continually upon the Chief, and 
watched his looks as well as his actions. He made 
many signs to me to haul the boat up upon the shore, 
and at last slipped into the crowd, where I observed 
him speak to several people; and then return to me, 
repeating signs to haul the boat up, and hesitating 
a good deal before he would receive some spike-nails 
which I then offered him. This made me suspect 
something was intended, and immediately I stepped 
into the boat, telling them by signs that I should 
soon return, But they were not for parting so soon, 
and now attempted, by force, what they could not. 
obtain by gentler means. The gang-board happened — 
unluckily to be laid out for me to come into the boat. ~ 
I say unluckily, for if it had not been out, and if 
the crew had been a little quicker in getting the boat 
off, the natives might not have had time to put their 
design in execution, nor would the following disa- 
greeable scene have happened. As we were putting 
off the boat, they laid hold of the gang-board, and 
unhooked it off the boat’s stern. But as they did 
not take it away, I thought this had been done by . 
accident, and ordered the boat in again to take it. 
up. Then they themselves hooked it over the boat’s 
stern, and attempted to haul-her ashore; others, at, 
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the same time, snatched the oars out of the people's s 
hands. Onmy pointing a musket at them, they in 
some measure desisted, but returned in an instant 
seemingly determined to haul the boat ashore. At 
the head of this party was the Chief; the others, who 
could not come at the boat, stood Sona with darts, 
stones, and bows and arrows in hand, ready to sup- 


port them. Signs and threats having no effect, our — 


own safety became the only consideration ; and yet 
I was unwilling to fire on the multitude, and resolyed 
to make the Chief alone fall a victim to his own 
treachery; but my musket at this critical. moment 
missed fire, Whatever idea they might have formed 
of the arms we held in eur hands, 


NR ee 


they must now - 


have lookéd upon them as childish weapons, and | 


began to let us see how much better theirs were, by i 


throwing stones and darts, and by shooting arrows. 
This made it absolutely necessary for me to give or- 
ders to fire. The firs discharge threw them into 


confusion; but a second was hardly sufficient to - 


drive them off the beach ; and after all, they con- 
“tinued to throw stones fom behind the trees and 
bushes, and, every now and then, to pop out and 
throw a dart. Four lay, to all appearance, dead on 


the shore; but two of them afterwards crawled into 


the bushes. Happy it was for these people, that 
not half our muskets would go off; otherwise mary 
more must have fallen. We had one man wounded 


in the cheek with a dart, the point of which was. , 


as thick as my finger, and yet it entered above two 
inches; which shows that it must have come with ereat 


force, thouet h indeed we were very near them. An 


arrow struck Mr, Gilbert’s naked breast, who was 
about thirty yards off; but probably it had strack 
something before ; for ‘it hardly penetrated the skin. 
‘The arrows were pointed with hard -waod. 


As soon as we got on board, 1 ordered the ‘gules 


to be weighed, with a view id anchoring near the 


lant ding-place. While this was doing, several people 
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appeared on the low rock point, displaying two cars 
we had lost in the scuffle. I looked on this as a sign 
of submission, and of their wanting to give us the 
oars. Iwas, nevertheless, prevailed on to fire a four 
pound shot at them, to let them see the effect of our 
great guns. The ball fell short, but frightened them 
so much, that none were seen afterwards; and they 
deft the oars standing up against the bushes. 

__ It was now calm; but the anchor was hardly at 
the bow before a breeze sprung up at north, -of which 
we took the advantage, set our sails, and plyed out 
ofthe bay, as it did not seem capable of supplying 
our wants, with that conveniency I wished to have. 
Besides, I always had it in my power to return to 
this place, in case I should find none more conve- 
nient farther south. . 

_ These islanders seemed to be a different race from 
those of Mallicollo, and spoke a different language. 
They are of the middle size, have a good shape, and © 
tolerable features. Their colour is very dark, and 
they paint their faces, some with black, and others 
with red pigment. Their hair is very curly and 
crisp, and somewhat woolly. Isaw a few women, 
and I thought them ugly ; they wore a kind of pet- 
ticoat made of palm-leaves, or some plant: like it. 
But the men, like those of Mallicollo, were in a man- 
nernaked; having only the belt about the waist, and 
the piece of cloth, or leaf, used as a wrapper.* I 
saw no‘canoes with these people, nor were any seen 
‘in any part of this island. They live in houses co- 
ere with thatch, and their plantations are laid out 
“by a lime, and fenced round. 

_ At two o’clock inthe afternoon, we were clear of 
‘the bay, bore up round the heads and steered S. S, 
KE. for the south-end of the island, having a fine 
breeze at N. W.. Onthe 8, W. side of the head is 
a pretty deep bay, which seemed to run in behind 
the one on the N. W. side. Its shores are low, and 
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the adjacent lands appeared very fertile. It is e<-- 


posed to the S. EF. winds; for which reason, untill 
it be better known, the N. W. bay is preferable,, 


because it is sheltered from the reigning winds; and! 


the winds to which it is open, viz. from N. W. by: 


N. to E. by N., seldom blow strong. The promon-: 


tory, or peninsula, which disjoins these two bays, I 


named Traitor’s Head, from the treacherous beha-. 


viour of its inhabitants. It is the N. E. point of the 
island, situated in the latitude 18° 43’ south, lon- 
gitude 169° 28’ east, and terminates in a saddle hill 
which is of height sufficient to be seen sixteen or 
cighteen leagues, As we advanced to S$. §. E. ‘the 
new island, we had before discovered, began to ap- 
pear over the 53, IE. point of the one near us, bearing 
_5. half E., distant ten or twelve leagues. After leav- 
ing this one, we steered for the east end of the 
other, being directed by a great light we saw upon it 

At one o’clock the next morning, drawing near the 
shore, we tacked, and spent the remainder of the 
night making short boards.. At sun-rise we disco- 
vered a high table land (an island) bearing E. by §,, 
and a small Jow isle in the direction of N. N. E., 
which we had passed in the night without seeing it. 
Traitor’s. Head was still in sight, bearing N. 20° 
West, distant fifteen leagues, and the island to the 
south extended from S, 7° west, to S..87° west, dis- 
tant three or four miles. We then found that the 
light we had seen in the night, was occasioned by a 
voleano, which we observed to throw up vast quan- 
tities of fire and smoke, with a rumbling noise heard 
at a great distance. We now made sail for the island; 


and, presently after, discovered a stall inlet which 


had the appearance of being a good harbour. In or- 
der to be better informed, I sent away two armed 
boats, under the command of Lieutenant Cooper, to 
sound it; and, in the mean while, we stood on and 
off with the ship, to be ready to follow, or give them 
any assistance they might want. On the east point 
of the entrance, we observed a number of people, 
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and several houses and canoes; and when eur boats 
entered the harbour, they launched some, and fol- 
lowed them, but came not near. It was not long 
before Mr. Cooper made the signal for anchorage ; 
and we stood in with the ship. The wind being at 
west, and our course S. S. W., we borrowed close to 
the west point, and passed over some sunken rocks, 
which might have been avoided, by keeping a little 
more to the east, or about one-third channel over. 
The wind left us as soon as we were within the én- 
irance, and obliged us to drop am anchor in four fa- 
thoms water. After this, the boats were sent again 
to sound; and, in the mean time, the launch was 
hoisted out, in order to carry out anchors to Warp 
in by, as soonas we should be acquainted with the 
channel. oe 

While we were thus employed, many of the natives 
got together in parties, on several parts of the shore, all 
armed with bows, spears, &c. Some swam off to us, 
others cauae in canoes. At first they were shy, and 
Kept at the distance of a stone’s throw; they grew 
insensibly bolder; and, at last, came under our stern, 
and made some exchanges. The people in one of 
the first canoes, after coming as near as they durst, 
threw towards us some cocoa-nuts. I went into a 
boat and picked them up, giving them in return 
some cloth and other articles. This induced others 
to come under the stern, and along-side, where their 
behaviour was insolent and daring. ‘They wanted 
to carry off every thing within their reach; they got 
hold of the fly of the ensign, and would have torn it 
from the staff; others attempted to knoek the rings 
off the rudder; but the greatest trouble they gave 
us was to look after the buoys of our anchors, which 
were no sooner thrown out of the boats, or let go from 
the ship, than they got hold of them. A’ few mus- 
kets fired in the air had no effect; but a four-pounder 
rightened them so much, that they quitted their ca- 
noes {hat iustant, and took to the water. But as 
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soon as they found themselves unhurt, they got agairn 
into their canoes; gave us some halloos ;. flourishecd 
their weapons; and returned once more to the buoyss, 
This put us to the expence of a few musquetoon shott, 
which had the desired effect. Although none weree 
hurt, they were afterwards afraid to come near thee 
buoys; very soon all retired on shore; and wee 
were permitted to sit down to dinner undisturbed. 
During these transactions, a friendly old man in aa 
small canoe made several trips between us and thee 
shore, bringing off each time a few cocoa-nuts, or aa 
yam, and taking in exchange whatever we gave him. 
Another was on the gang-way.when the great gum 
was fired, but I could not prevail on him to stayy 
there long, Towards the evening, after the shipp 
was moored, I Janded at the head of the harbour, im 
the 5. E. corner, with a strong party of men, with- 
out any opposition being made by a great number off 
the natives who were assembled in two parties, thee 
oneon our right and the other on our left, armedi 
with clubs, darts, spears, slings and stones, bows, 
and arrows, &c. After distributing to the old peoples 
(for we could distinguish no Chief), and some others,! 
presents of cloth, medals, &c, I ordered two caskss 
to be filled with water out of a pond about twentyy 
paces behind the landing-place; giving the nativess 
to understand, that this was one of the articles wee 
watited. Besides water, we got from them a fewr 
cocea-nuts, which seemed to bein plenty on thes 
trees; but they could not be prevailed upon to partt 
with any of their weapons. ‘These they held in con-- 
stant readiness, and in the proper attitudes of offence? 
and defénce ; so that little was wanting to make them: 
attack us; atleast we thought so, by their pressing so) 
much upon us, and in spite of our endeavours to keep» 
them off. Our early re-embarking probably discon=- 
certed their scheme; and after that, they all retired.. 
The friendly old man before mentioned, was in one: 
of these parties; and we judged, from his conduct, 
that his temper was pacific. ; | 
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CHAP. V. 


An Intercourse established with the Natites: some Ae- 
count of the Island, and a Variety of Incidents that 
happened during our Stay at it. 

As we wanted to take in a large quantity both of 
wood and water, and as, when I was on shore, I had 
found it practicable to lay the ship much nearer the 
Yanding-place than she now was, which would greatly 
facilitate that work, as well as over-awe the natives, 
and enable us better to cover and protect the work- 
ing party on shore ; with this view, on the 6th, we 
went to work to transport the ship to the place I de- 
signed to moor herin. While we were about this, we 
observed the natives assembling from all parts, and 
forming themselves into two parties, as they did the 
Preceding evening, one on each side the landing- 
place, to the amount of some thousands, armed as 
before. A canoe, sometimes conducted by one, and 
at other times by two or three men, now and then, 
came off, bringing a few cocoa nuts or plantains. 
These they give us without asking for any return ; 
but I took care that they shouldalways have some- 
thing. Their chief design seemed to invite us on 
shore. One of those who came off was the old man, 
who had already ingratiated himself into our favour. 
I made him understand, by signs, that they were to 
lay aside their weapons, took those which were in the 
canoe, and threw them overboard, and made him a 
present of a large piece of cloth. There was no 
doubt but he understood me, and made my request 
known to his countrymen. For as soon as he landed, 
we observed him to go first to the one party, and then 
to‘the other; nor washe, ever after, seen by us with 
any thing like a weapon in his hand. After this, three 
fellows came in a canoe under the stern, one of them 
brandishing a club, with which he struck the ship’s 
‘side, and committed other acts of defiance, but at last 
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offered to exchange it for a string of beads, and some 
other trifles. These were sent down to him by a line; 
but the moment they were in his possession, he and 
his companions paddled off in ail haste, without giving — 
the club or any thing else in return. This was what 
Yexpected, and indeed what I was not sorry for, as I 
wanted an opportunity to shew the multitude on 
shore, the effect of our fire-arms, without materially 
hurting any ofthem. Having a fowling-piece loaded 
with small shot (No. 3) 1 gave the fellow the con- 
tents; and, when they were above musquet-shot off, 
_ ¥ ordered some of the musquetoons, or wall- pieces, to 
be fired, which made them leap out of the canoe, keep 
under her off-side, and swim with her ashore. This 
transaction seemed to make little or no impression on 
the people there. On the contrary, they began te 
halloo, and to make sport of it. | 
After mooring the ship, by four anchors, with her 
broadside to the landing-place, hardly musquet-shot 
off, and placing our artillery in such a manner as te . 
command the whole harbour, I embarked with the ~ 
Marines, and a party of seamen, in three boats and 
rowed in for the shore. It. hath been already men- 
tioned, that the two divisions of the natives were 
drawn up on each, side the landing-place. ‘They had 
left a space between them of about thirty or forty - 
yards, in which were laid, to the most advantage, a 
few small bunches of plantains, a yain, and two or 
three roots. Between these and the water were 
stuck upright in the sand, for what purpose I never 
could learn, four small reeds, about two feet fron 
each other, in a line at right angles to the shore, 
where they remained for two or three days after. 
The old man before mentioned, and twWo more, stood 
by these things, inviting us, by signs, to land ; but I 
had not forgot the trap I was so near being caught in 
at the last island; and this looked something like it. 
We answered, by making signs for the two divisions 
téretire farther back, and give us mere room, The 
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oid man seemed to desire them so to do; but no more 
regard was paid tohim than tous. More were con- 
tinually joining them, and, except two or three old 
men, not one unarmed. Tn short, every thing con- 
spired to make.us believe they meant to attack us as 
soon as we should be on shore; the consequence of 
which was easily suppesed; many of them must 
have been killed and wounded, and we should hardly 
have escaped unhurt ; two things I equally wished te 
to prevent. Since, therefore, they would not give us 
the room we required, I thought it was better to 
frighten them into it, than to oblige them by the 
deadly effect of our fire arms. I accordingly. ordered 
a musquet to be fired over the party on our right, 
which was by far the strongest body; but the alarm 
it gave them was momentary. In an instant they 
recovered themselves and began to display their wea- 
pons, One fellow shewed us his backside, ina man- 
ner which plainly conveyed his meaning. After this 
I ordered three or four more musquets to be fired. 
This was the signal for the ship to fire a few great 
guns, which presently dispersed them; and then we 
Janded, and marked out the limits, on the right and 
left by a line. .Our old friend stood his ground, 
though-deserted by his two companions, and I re- 
warded his confidence with a present. The natives 
came gradually to us, seemingly in a more friendly 
manner; some even without their weapons, but by 
far the greatest part brought them; and when we 
made signs to lay them down, they gave us to under- 
stand that we must lay down ours first. Thus all 
parties stood armed. ‘The presents I made to the old 
people, and to such as seemed to be of consequence, 
had little effect on their conduct, They indeed 
climbed the cocoa-nut trees, and threw us down the 
nuts, without re any thing for them; but I 
took care that they should always have somewhat In 
return. I observed that many were afraid to touch 
what belonged tous; and they seemed to have no 
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notion of exchanging one thing for another. I took the 
old man (whose name we now found to be Paowang) 
to the woods, and niade him understand, I wanted to 
cut down some trees to take on board the ship : cutting 
some down atthe same time, which we put into one of 
our boats, together with a few small casks of water,with 
a view of letting the people see what it was we chiefly 
wanted. Paowang very readily gave his consent to 
cut wood ; nor was there any one who made the least 
objection. He only desired the cocoa-nut trees might 
not be cut down. Matters being thus settled, we 
embarked and returned on board to dinner, and, im- 
mediately after, they all dispersed. I never learnt 
that any one was hurt by our shot, either on this or the 
preceding day; which was a very happy circum- 
stance, In the afternoon having landed again, we 
loaded the launch with water, and having made three 
hauls with the seine, caught upwards of three hundred 
pounds of mullet and other fish. It was sometime be- 
fore any of the natives appeared, and not above 
twenty or thirty at last, amongst whom was our trusty 
friend Paowang, who made us a present of a small 
pig, which was the only one we got at this isle, or 
that was offered us. } 3 

During the night the volcano, which was about 
four miles to the west of us, vomited up vast quanti- 
ties of fire and smoke, as it had also done the night 
before; and the flames were seen to rise above the hill 
which lay between us and it, At every eruption it 
made along rumbling noise like that of thunder, or the 
blowing up of large mines. A heavy shower of rain, 
which fell at this time, seemed to increase it; and the 
wind blowing from the same quarter, the air was 
loaded with its ashes, which fell so thick that every 
thing was covered with the dust. It was a kind 6f 
fine sand, or stone, ground or burnt to powder, and 
was exceedingly troublesome to the eyes, 
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Early in the morning of the 7th, the natives beran 
again to assemble near. the watering-place, armed as 
usual, but not in such numbers as at first. After 
breakfast, we landed, in order to cut wood and fill 
water. I found many of the islanders much inclined 
to be friends with us, especially the old people; on 
the other hand, most of the younger were daring and 
insolent, and obliged us to keep to our arms. I staid 
till I saw no disturbance was like to happen, and 
then returned to the ship, leaving the party under the 
command of Lieutenants Clerke and Edgcumbe. 
When they came on board to dinner, they informed 
me that the people continued to behave in the same 
inconsistent manner as in the morning; but more 
especially one man; whom Mr. Edgcumbe was oblig- 
ed to fire at, and believed he had struck with a swan 
shot. After that the others behaved with more disere- 
tion; and assoon as our people embarked they all re- 
tired. While we were sitting at dinner an old man 
came on board, looked into many parts of the ship, 
and then went ashore again. 

In the afternoon, only a few of those who lived in 
the neighbourhood, with whom we were now upon a 
tolerable footing, made their appearance at the wa- 
tering-place. Paowang brought us an axe which had 
been Jeft by our people, either in the woods or on the 
beach, and found by some of the natives. A few 
other articles were afterwards returned to us, which 
either they had stolen, or we had lost by our neg- 
Jigence, so careful were they now not to offend us 
in this respect, 

Early the next morning, I sent the launch, pro- 
tected by a party of marines in another boat, to take 
in ballast, which we wanted. This work was done 
before breakfast; and after it, she was sent for wood 
and water, and with her the people employed in this 
service, under the protection of a serjeant’s guard, 
which was. now thought sufficient, as the natives 
seemed to be pretty well reconcilegto us. I was told, 
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that they asked our people to go home with them,-on 
condition they stripped naked as they were. ‘This 
shews that they had no design to rob them, whatever 
other they might have. 

On the 9th, I sent the launch ior more ballast, and 
the guard and wooders to the usual place. With these 
I went myself, and founda good many of the natives. 
collected together, whose behaviour, though armed, 
Was courteous and obliging; so that there was no long- 
er any occasion to mark out the limits by aline: they 
observed them withoutthis precaution. As it was neces- 
sary for Mr. Wales’s instruments to remain on shore 
all the middle of the day, the guard did not return to 
dinner, as they had done before, till relieved by others. 
When I came off, I prevailed on a young man, whose 
name was Wha-a-gou, to accompany me. Before 
dinner I shewed him every part of the ship;. but did 
not observe that any thing fixed his attention a mo- 
ment, or caused in him the least surprize. He hadno 
knowledge of goats, dogs, or cats, calling them all 
hogs (Buoga or Boogas ). I made him a present of 
a dog and a bitch, as he shewed a liking to that kind 
of animal. Soon afier he came on board, some of 
his friends followed in a canoe, and enquired for him, 
probably doubtful of his safety, He looked out of 
the quarter gallery, and having spoken to them, they 
went ashore, and quickly returned with a cock, a 
little sugar cane, and a few cocoa-nuts, as a present 
to me, Though he sat down with us, he did but | 
just taste our salt pork, but eat pretty heartily of 
yam, and drank a glass of wine. After din- 
ner I made him presents, and then conducted him 
ashore. 

As soon as we landed, the youth and some of his 
friends took me by the hand, with a view, as I under- 
stood, to conduct me to their habitations. We had 
not gone far, before some of them, for what reason |} 
know not, were unwilling I should proceed; in con- 
sequence of which, the whole company stopped ; and, 
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if J was not mistaken, a person was dispatched for 
something or other togive me; for I] was desired to 
sit down and wait, which I accordingly did. During 
this interval, several of our gentlemen passed us, at | 
which they shewed great uneasiness, and importuned 
me so much to order them back, that I was at last oblig- 
ed te comply. They were jealous cf our going up 
the country, or even along the shore of the harbour. 
While Iwas waiting here, our friend Paowang came 
with a present of fruit and reots, carried by about 
twenty men; In order, as I supposed, to make it ap- 
pear the greater. One hada small bunch of plan- 
tains, another a yam, a third a covoa-nut, &c.; but. 
two men might have carried the whole with ease. 
This present was in return for something I had given 
him in the morning; however, I thought the least I 
could do now, was to pay the porters. 

After Thad dispatched Paowang, I returned to Wha- 
a-gou and his friends, who were still for detaining 
me. They seemed to wait with great impatience for 
something, and to be unwilling and ashamed to 
take away the two dogs, without making me a 
Teturn, As night was approaching, | pressed to 
be gone; with which they complied, and so we 
parted. : 

_ The preceding day, Mr. Forster learnt from the 
people the proper‘name of the island, which they calk 
‘Fanna ; and this day J learnt from them the names of 
those in the neighbourhood. The one we touched at 
Jast is called Krromango; the small isle, which we 
discovered the morning we landed here, Immer; the 
-Tableisland to the east, discovered at the same time, 
Erronan or Footoona; and an island which lies to 
the 5S. EK. Annattom. All these islands are to be seen 
from Tanna. 

They gave us to understand, in a manner which I 
nought admitted of no doubt, that they eat human 
lesh, and that circumcision was practised among them. 
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their own accord, by asking us if we did; otherwise I 
should ‘never have thought of asking them such a 
question.. I have heard people argue, that no nation 
could be cannibals, if they had other flesh to eat, or 
did not want food; thus deriving the custom from ne- 
cessity. ‘The people of this island can be under no 
such necessity; they have fine pork and fowls, and 
plenty of roots and fruits. But since we have not 
actuaily seen them eat human flesh, it will admit 
of doubt with some,- whether they are cannibals. 
When f£ got en board, I learnt that, when the 
Jannch was on the west side of the harbour taking in 
ballast, one of the men employed in this work, had 
scalded his fingers in taking a stone up out of some 
water. This circumstance produced the discovery of 
several hot springs, at the foot of the cliff, and rather 
below high-watermark. , 

_ This day Mr, Wales, and two or three of ‘the off- 
cers advanced a little, for the first time, into the 
island. They met with a small stragoling village, 
the inhabitants of which treated them with great ci- 
vilitys and the next morning Mr. Forster and his 
party made another excursion inland, They. met 
with several fine plantations of plantains, sugar 
canes, yams, &c.; and the natives were courteous 
and civil, Indeed, by this time, the people, 
especially those in our neighbourhood, were so 
well reconciled to us, that they shewed not the least 
dislike at our rambling about in the skirts of the 
woods, shooting, &c. In the afternoon some boys having 
got behind thickets, and having thrown two or three 
stones at our people who were cutting wood, they 
were fired at by the petty officers present on duty. 
Being ashore at that time, I was alarmed at hearing 
the report of the musquets, and seeing two or three 
boys run out of the wood. When I knew the cause T 
was much displeased at so wanton an use being made 
of our fire-arms, and took measures to prevent it for 
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the future. Wind southerly, with heavy showers of 
rain. ! 

During the night, and also all the 1!ith, the 
voleano was exceedingly troublesome, and made a 
terrible noise, throwing up prodigious célumns of fire 
and smoke at each explosion, which happened every 
three or four minutes; and, at one time, great 
stones were seen high in the air. Besides the neces- 
sary work of wooding and watering, we struck the 
main-top-mast to fix new trestle-trees and back- 
stays. Mr. Forster and his party went up the hill on 
the west side of the harbour, where he found three 
places ftom whence smoke of a sulphureous smell 
issued, through cracks or fissures in the earth. The 
ground about these was exceedingly hot, and parched | 
or burnt, and they seemed to keep pace with the val- 
cano; for, at every explosion of the latter, the quantity 
of smoke or steam in these was greatly increased, and 
forced out so as to rise in small columns, which we 
saw froin the ship, and had taken for common fires 
made by the natives. At the foot of this hill are the - 
bot springs before mentioned. 

Tn the afternoon, Mr. Forster having begun his 
botanical researches on the other side of the harbour, 
fell in with our friend Paowang’s house, where he 
saw most of the articles I had given him, hanging on 
the adjoining trees and bushes, asif they were not 
worthy of beng under his roof. | 

On the 12th, some of the officers accompanied 
Mr. Forster to the hot places he had been at the pre- 
ceding day. A thermometer placed in a little hole 
made in one of them, rose from 80, at which it stood 
In the open air, to 170. Several’ other parts of the 
bill emitted smoke or steam all the day, and the jol- 
cano was unusually furious, insoniuch that the air was 
loaded with its ashes. The rain which fell at this 
time was a compound of water, sand, and earth; so 
that it properly might be called showers of mire. 
Whichever way the wind was, we were plagued with 
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the ashes; unless it blew very strong indeed from: 


the opposite direction. Notwithstanding the natives 


seemed well enough satisfied with the few expeditions 
we had made inthe neigbourhood, they were unwilling 
we should extend them farther. As a proof of this, 
some undertook to guide the gentlemen when they 
were in the country, to a place where they might 
see the mouth of the volcano. They very readily 
embraced the offer; and were conducted down to 
the harbour, before they perceived the cheat. 

The 13th, wind at N. E., gloomy weather. The 
only thing worthy of note this day was, that Pao- 
wane being at dinner with us on board, I took the 
opportunity to shew him several parts of the ship, 
aud various articles, in hopes of finding out some- 
thing which. they might value, and be induced to 
take from us in. exchange for refreshments; for 
what we got of this kind was trifling. But he 
looked on every thing that was shewn him, with the 
uti ost indifference; nor did he take notice of any one 
thing, except a wooden sand-box, which he seemed to 
admire, and turned it two or three times over in his 
hand. | 


Next morning after breakfast,'a party of us set 


out for the country, to try if we could not get a 
nearer and better view of the volcano. We 
went by the way of one of those hot smoking 
places before .menticned, and dug a hole in the 
hottest part, into which a thermometer of Fahren- 


heit’s construction was put; and the mercury pre- _ 


sently rose to 100". Jt remained in the hole two 
minutes and a half without either rising or falling. 
‘The earth about this place was a kind of white clay, 
had a sulphureous smell and was soft and wet, the 
surface only excepted, over which was spread a thin 
dry crust, that had.upon it some sulphur, and a 
vitriolic substance, tasting like alum. The place 
affected by the heat was not above eight or ten 
yards square: and near it were some fig-trees, 


which spread their branches over part of it, and. 
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seemed to like their situation. We thought that 
this extraordinary heat was caused by the ‘steam of 
boiling water, strongly impreenated with sulphur. I 
‘was told that some of the other places were larger than 
this; though we did not go out of the road to look at 
them, but proceeded up the hill through a country so 
covered with trees, shrubs, and plants, that the 
bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees, which seem to: have 
‘been planted here by natnre, were, in @ manner, 
ehoaked up. Here and there we met with a house, - 
some few people, and plantations. These latter we 
- found in different states; some of long standing; others 
Tately cleared ; and some only clearing, and before- 
any thing had been planted. The clearing of a 
piece of ground for plantation, seemed to be a work 
‘of much labour, considering the teols they had to 
work: with, which, though much inferior to those at 
the Society Isles, are of the same kind. Their me- 
thod is, however, judicious, and as expeditious as it 
ean well be. They lop off the small branches of 
the large trees, dig under the roots, and there burn 
the branches and small shrubs and plants which 
they root up. The soil, in some parts, ts a rich 
black mould; in other parts, it seemed to be com- 
posed of decay ed vegetables, and of the ashes the 
volcano sends forth “throughout all. its neighbour- 
hood. Happening to turn out of the common path, 
We came into a plantation where we found a man 
at work, who, either out of eood- nature, or to get us 
the sooner out of his territories, undertook to be our 
guide. We followed him accordingly; but had not 
gone far before we: came to the junction of two 
roads, in one of which stood another man with a 
sling and astone, which he thought proper to lay 
down when a musquet was pointed at him. The at- 
titude in which we found him, the ferocity appear- 
ing in his looks, and his behaviour after, convineed 
us that he meant to defend the path he stood in. 
He,.in some measure, gained his point; for our 
‘guide took the other Toad, and we fol! owed; ‘but 
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not without suspecting he was leading us out of the 


common way. ‘The other man went with us like-. 


Wise counting us several times over, and hallooing, as 


we judged, for assistance; for we were presently . 


joined by two or three more, among whom was a 
young woman with a elub in her hand. By these 
people we were conducted to the brow of a hill, and 
shewn a road, leading down to the harbour, which 
they wanted us to take, Not choosing to comply, 
we returned to that we had left, which we pursued 
alone, our guide refusing to go with us. After ace 
cending another ridge, as thickly covered with wood 
as those we had come over, we saw yet other hills 
between us and the volcano, which seemed as far 
off as. at our first setting out. This discouraged us 
from proceeding farther, especially as we could 
get no one to be our guide. We tlierefore came to 
a resolution to return; and had but just put this in 
execution when we met between twenty and thirty 
people, whom the fellow befere mentioned had cof. 
lected together, with a design, as we judged, to op- 
pose our advancing into the country ; but as they 
saw us returning they suffered us to pass unmolested, 
Some of them put us into the ri 
nied us down the hill, made us stop by the way, to 
entertain us with cocoa-nuts, plantains, and sugar- 
cane; and what we did not eat on the spot, they 
brought down the hill with us. Thus we found 
these people hospitable, civil, and good-natured, 
when not prompted to a contrary conduct by jea- 
lousy ; a conduct I cannot tell how to blame them 
for, especially when I considered the light in which 


they must view us. It was impossible for them to 
know our real design ; 


their country as friends, and it is well if this sue- 


‘we enter their ports without 
their daring to oppose; we endeavour to land in’ 


| 


ght road, accompae_ 


ceeds; we land, nevertheless, and maintain the. 


footing we have got, by the superiority of our fire- 
arms. Under such circumstances, what opinian 
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are they to form of us? Is it not as reasonable for 
them to think that we are come to invade their 
country, as to pay them a friendly visit? ‘Time, and 
some acquaintance with us, can only convince them 
of the latter. These people are yet in a rude state ; 
and, if we may judge from circumstances and ap- 
pearances, are frequently at war, not only with 
their neighbours, but among themselves; “conse- 
quently must be jealous of every new face. I will 
allow there are some exceptions to this rule to be 
found in this sea; but there are few nations who 
would willingly suffer visitors like us to advance far 
into their country. 

Before this excursion some of us had been of 
opinion that these people were addicted to an unna- 
tural passion, because they had endeavoured to en- 
tice some of our men into the woods; and, in par- 
ticular, I was told, that one who had the eare of Mr. 
Forster’s plant bag, had been once or twice attempted. 
As the carrying of bundles, &c. is the office of the 
women in this country, it had occurred to me, and 
Twas not singular in this, that the natives might 
mistake him and some others for women. My con- 
jecture was fully verified this day. For this man, 

_ who was one of the party, and carried the bag as 
usual, following me down the hill, by the words 
which I understood of the conversation of the na- 
tives, and by their actions, ] was well assured that 
they considered him as a female; till, by some 
means, they discovered their mistake, on which they 
cried out, ‘“ Erramange! Erramange!” It is a man! 
It is a man! The thing was so palpable, that 
every one was obliged to acknowledge, that they 
had before mistaken his sex; and that, after they 
were undeceived, they seemed not to have the least 
notion of what we had suspected. This circum- 
stance will shew how liable we are to form wrong 
conjectures of things, among people whose language 
We ure ignorant of. Had it not been for this disce- 
G | 
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very, I make no doubt that these people would have 
been charged with this vile custem. 

In the evening I took a walk with some of the 
gentlemen into the country on the other side of the 
harbour, where we had very different treatment from 
what we had met with in the morning. The people 
we: now visited, among whom was our friend Pao- 
wang, being better acquainted with us, shewed a 
readiness to oblige us in every thing tm their power. 
We came to the village which had been visited on 
the 9th. - It consisted of about twenty houses, the 
most of which need no other description than com- 
paring. them to the roof of a thatehed house in 
England, taken off the walls and placed on the 
ground. Some were open at both ends; others 
partly closed with reeds; and: all were covered 
with palm thatch. <A few of them were thirty or 
forty feet long, and fourteen or- sixteen broad, Be- 
sides these, they have other mean hovels, which, 
I conceived, were only to sleep in. Some of these 
stood in a plantation, and I was given to understand, 
that in one of'them lay a dead corpse. They made 
signs that described sleep, or death; and circum- 
stances pointed out the latter. Curious tosee all | 
could, I prevailed on an elderly man to go with me 
to the hut, which was separated from the others by 
a reed fence, built quite round it at the distance of 
four or five feet. ‘The entrance was by a‘space in 
the fence, made so lew as to admit one to step over. | 
‘The two sides and one end of the hut were closed 
or built up'in the same manner, and with the same 
materials, as the roof. The other end had been 
open, but was now well closed with mats, which I 
could not: prevail on the man to remove, or suffer me 
to do it. ‘There hung at this end of the hut a mat- 
ted bag or basket, in which was a piece of roasted 
yam, and some sort of leaves, all quite fresh. I 
“bad a strong desire to see the inside of the hut, but 
- the man was peremptory in refusing this, and even 
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shewed an unwillingness to permit me to look into 
the basket. He wore round his neck, fastened to 
a string, two or three locks of human hair; and a 
woman present had several about her neck. I of- 
fered something in. exchat nge for them; but they 
gave me to understand they could not. part with 
them, as it was the hair of the person who lay in 
the hut. Thus I was led to believe that these 
people dispose of their dead in a manner similar to 
that of Otaheite. ‘The saine custom of wearing the 
hair is observed by the people of that island, and 
also by the New Zealanders. The former make ta- 
mau of the hair of thetr deceased friends, and 
the latter make ear-rings and necklaces of their 
teet!, 

Near most of their large houses were fixed up- 
tight in the ground, the stems of four cocoa-nut 
trees, in @ square position about three feet from 
each other. Some of our gentlemen who first saw 
them, were inclined to believe they were thus placed 
on a religious account ; but {was now satisfied that 
it was for no other purpose hut to hang cocoa-nuts 
on todry, For when I asked, as well as I could, 
the use of them, a man took me to one, loaded 
with cocoa-nuts from the bottom to the top ; and 
no words could have informed me better. Their 
situation is well chosen for this use, as most of 
their large houses are built in an open airy place, 
or where the wind has a free passage, from what- 
ever direction it blows. Near most, if not all of 
them, is a large tree or two, whose spreading 
branches afford an agreeable retreat from the 
scorching sun. ‘This part of the island was well 
cultivated, open and airy ; the plantations were 
laid out by line, abounding. with plantains, sugar- 
canes, yams and other roots, and stocked with fruit 
trees. In our walk we met with our old friend Pao- 
wang, who, with some others, accompanied us to 
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the water side, and brought with them, asa pre- 
sent, a few yams and cocoa-nuts. 

On the 15th, having finished wooding and water- 
ing, a few hands only were on shore making 
brooms, the rest being employed on board. setting 
up the rigging, and putting the ship in a condition 
for sea. Mr. Forster, in his botanical excursion this 
this.day, shot a pigeon, in the craw of which was 
a wild nutmeg. He took some pains to find the 
tree, but his endeavours were without success. In 
the evening a party of us walked to the eastern sea- 
shore, in order to take the bearing of Annattom, 
and Erronan or Foottoona. The horizon proved so 
hazy that I-could see neither; but one of the na- 
tives gave me, as I afterwards found, the true di- 
rection of them. We observed that in all, or most 
of their sugar plantations, were dug holes or pits, 
four feet deep, and five or six in diameter; and 
on our enquiring their use, we were given to under- 
stand that they caught rats in them. These ani- 
mals, which are very destructive to the canes, are — 
here in great plenty. The canes, I observed, were | 
planted as thick as possible round the edge of these | 
pits, so that the rats in coming at them are the 
more liable to tumble in. 

Next morning we found: the tiller sprung in the 
rudder head, and, by some strange neglect, we had 
not a spare one on board, which we were ignorant 
of till now it was wanting. I knew but of one 
tree in the neighbourhood fit for this purpose, which 
I sent the carpenter on shore to look at, and an 
officer, with a party of men, to cut it down, pro- 
vided he could obtain leave of the natives ; if not, he 
was ordered to acquaint me. He understood that no 
one had any objection, and set the people to work ac- 
cordingly, But asthe tree was large, this required 
some time; and, before it was down, word was, 
brought me that our friend Paowange was not pleas- 
ed, Upon this I gave orders to desist, as we found 
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that, by scarfing a piece to the inner end of the til- 
ler. and eae it farther into the rudder-head, it 
would still perform its office, But as it was neces- 
sary to have a spare one on board, I went on shore, 
sent for Paowang, made him a present of a dog and 
a piece of cloth, and then explained to him that our 
great steering paddle was broken, and that I wanted 
that tree tomake a new one. It was easy to see how 
well pleased every one present was, with the means I 
took to obtain it. With one voice they gave their con- 
sent, Paowang joining his also, which he perhaps could 
not have done without the others; for 1 do not know 
that he had either more property, or more authority 
than the rest. This point being obtained, I took 
our friend on board to dinner, and after it was over, 
went with him ashore, to pay a visit to an old chief, 
who was said to be king of the island; which was a 
doubt with me. Paowang took little or no notice of 
him. I made him a present, after which he imme- 
diately went away, as if he got allhe came for. His 
hame was Geogy, and ae gave him the title of 
Areeke. He was very old, but had a merry cpen. 
countenance. He wore eid his waist a broad red 
and white chequered belt, the materials and manu- 
facture of which seemed the same as that of Ota-. 
Jieite cloth ; but this was hardly a mark of distinc- 
tion. He had with bim a son, not less than forty- 
five or fifty years of age. A great number of people 
were at this trme at the landing-place, most of 
them from distant parts. The behaviour of many 
was friendly; while others were daring and insolent, 
which ] thepght proper to put up with, as our stay 
was nearly at an end. 

On -the 17th, about ten o'clock, I went ashore, 
and found in the crowd ‘old Geogy and his son, 
who soon made me understand that they wanted to 
dine with me ; and accordingly I brought them and 
two more, on bentee They all called them Aree- 
kees (or kings); but I doubt if any of them had_ 
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the least pretensions to that title over the whole 
island. Jt had been remarked, that one of these 
kings had not authority enough to order one of the 
people up into a cocoa-nut tree, to bring him down 
some nuts. Although he spoke to several, he was at 
Jast obliged go himself, and, by way of revenge, 
as it was thought, left not a nut on the tree, taking 
what he wanted himself, and giving the rest to some 
of our people. 3 ys 

When I got them on board, I went with them all 
over the ship, which they viewed with uncommon , 
surprise and attention. We happened to have for 
their entertainment a kind of pie or pudding made 
of plantains, and some sort of greens which we had 
got from one of the natives. On this, and on yams 
they made a hearty dinner; for, as to the salt beef 
and pork they would hardly taste them. In the af- 
ternoon, having made each of them a present of a 
hatchet, a spike-nall, and some medals, I conducted 
them ashore, - 

Mr. Forster and I then went over to the other side 
of the harbour, and, having tried, with Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, the head of one of the hot springs, we 
found that the mercury rose to 191% At this time _ 
the tide was up within two or three feet of the spring, 
so that we judged, it might, in. some degree, be 
cooled by it. We were mistaken however, for on re- 
peating the experiment next morning, when the tide 
was out, the mercury rose no higher than 187°; 
but, at another spring, where the water bubbled 
out of the sand from under the rock at the S. W. 
corner of the harbour, the mercury in the same ther- 
mometer, rose to 202°Z, which is but little colder 
than boiling water. The hot places before mentioned 
are from about three to four hundred feet perpen~ 
dicular above these springs, and on the slope of 
the same ridge with the volcano; that is, there are 
no vallies between them but such as are formed in — 
the ridge itself; nor is the volcano on the highest 
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part of the ridge, but on the S. E. side of it. This 
is, I have been told, contrary to the general opinion 
of philosophers, who say that volcanos must be on 
the summits of the highest hills. So far is this 
from being the case on this island, that some of 
its hills are more than double the height of that on 
which the volcano is, and close to it. To these 
remarks I must add, that, in wet or moist weather, 
the volcano was most violent. There seems to be 
room for some philosophical reasoning on these 
phenomena of nature; but not having any talent | 
that way, I must content myself with stating facts as 
I found them, and leave the causes to men of more _ 
abilities. ! : 

The tiller was now finished; but, as the wind was 
unfavourable for sailing, the guard was sent on 
shore on the 19th, as before, and a party of men. 
to cut up and bring off the remainder of the tree 
from which we had got the tiller. Having nothing 
else to do, I went on shore with them, and finding a 
eood number of the natives collected about the land- 
ing-place as usual, I distributed among them all 
the articles I had with me, andthen went on board 
for more. ~ In less than an hour I returned, just 
as our people were getting some large logs into the 
Boat. At the same time four or five of the natives 
stepped forward to see what we were about, and as 
we did not allow them to come within certain limits, 
unless to pass along the beach, the centry ordered 
them back, which they readily complied with. At 
this time, having my eyes fixed on them, I observed, 
the centry present his piece (as I thought at these 
men,) and was just going to reprove him for it, 
because I had observed that, whenever this was done, 
some of the natives would hold up their arms, to let us 
_ see they were equally ready. But I was astonished 
beyond measure when: the centry fired, for I saw 
not the least cause. At this outrage most of the 
people fled: it was only a few I could prevail on to 
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remain. As they ran off, I observed ove man te: 
fall; and he was immediately Jifted up by two» 
others, who took him into the water, and washed hig 
wound, and then Jed him off. Presently after, some | 
came and described tome the nature of his wound ; 
and as [ found he was not carried far, I sent for the 
surgeon. As soonas he arrived, I went with him tothe 
man, whom we found expiring. The ball had struck 
his left arm, which was much shattered, and then en- 
tered his body by the short ribs, one of which was 
broken. The rascal who fired, pretended that a 
man had laid an arrow across his bow, and was oo- 
ing to shoot at him, so that he apprehended himself 
in danger. But this was no more than they had» 
always done, and with no other view than to shew 
they were armed‘as well as we; at least I have 
reason to think so, as they never went farther 
What made this incident the more unfertunate, jt not 
appearing to be the man who bent the bow, that 
was shot, but one who stood by him. This affair 
threw the natives into the utmost consternation ; 
and a few that were prevailed on to stay, ran to 
the plantations and brought cocoa-nuts, &e, which 
they laid down at our feet. So soon were those 
daring people humbled! When I went on beard to 
dinner, they all retired, and only a few appeared in 
the afterncon, amongst whom were Paowane and 
Wha-a-gou. TI had not seen this young man. since 
the day he had dined on board. “Both he and Pa- 
Owang promised to bring me fruit, &c, the next 
noe but our early departure put it out of their 
ower, 
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‘CHAP. VI. 


Departure from Tanna; with some Account of its Tnha- 
bitants, their Manners and Arts. 


Durine the night the wind had veered roundto S. E. 
As this was favourable for getting out ofthe harbour, 
‘at four o'clock in the morning of the 20th, we began 
to unmoor, and at eight, having weighed our last 
‘ancher, put to sea. As soon as we were Clear of the 
Jand, I brought to waiting for the launch, which was 
left behind to take up a kedge anchor and Hawser we 
had out, to cast by. About day-break a noise was. 
heard in the woods, nearly abreast of us, on the east 
side of the harbour, not unlike singing of psalms. | 
was told that the like had been heard atthe same 
time every morning; but it nevercame to my know- 
ledge till now, when it was too late to learn the occa- 
sion of it. Some were of opinion, that at the east 
‘point of the harbour (where we observed, in coming 
in, some houses, boats, &c.) was something sacred 
to religion, because some of our people had attempt. 
ed to go to this point, and were prevented by the 
natives. I thought, and do still think, it was owing 
toa desire they shewed on ay occasion, of fixing 
bounds to our excursions, So far as we had once 
been, we might go again; but not farther with their 
consent. But by encroaching a little every time, our 
country expeditions were insensibly extended without 
giving the least umbrage. Besides, these morning 
ceremonies, whether religious or not, were not per- 
formed down at that point, but in a part where some 
of our people had been daily. 

I cannot say what might be the true cause of these 
people shewing such dislike to our going up into their 
country. It might be owing toa naturally jealous 
disposition, or perhaps to their being accustomed to 
hostile visists from their neighbours, or quarrels 
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among themselves. Circumstances seemed to shew 
that such must frequently happen; for we observed 
them very expert in arms, and well accustomed to 
them; seldom or never travelling without them. © It 
is possible all this might be on “our account ; but I 
hardly think it. We never gave them the least - 
moiestation, nor did we toucb any part of their pro- 
perty, not even the wood and water, without first 
having obtained theirconsent. ‘The very cocca-nuts, 
hanging over the heads of the workmen were as safe 
as those in the middle of the island, It happened 
rather fortunately, that there were so maby cocoa- 
nut trees, near the skiris of the harbour, which | 
seemed not to be -private property; so that we could 
generally prevail on the natives to bring us some of 
these nuts, when nothing would induce them to bring 
any ot ut of the country. . 

We were not wholly Without refreshments ; ; tors 
besides the fish, which our seine now and then ‘pro- 
vided us with, we procured daily some fruits or roots 
from the natives, though but little in proportion to 

what we could consume. The reason why we got no 
more might be our having nothing to give them in 
exchange, which they thought valuable. They had 
not the least knowledge of iron; consequently, nails 
and iron tools, beads, &e. which had so great a run 
at the more eactern isles, were ef no Panideciinn 
here ; and cloth can be of no use to people who go 

nal ked. 

‘The produce of this island is bread- fr uit, plantains, 
cocoa-nuts, a fruit like a nectarine, yams, tarra, a 
sort of potatoe, sugar-cane, wild figs, a fruit like an 
orange, which is not eatable, and some other fruit 
and nuts whose names I have not. Nor have I any 
doubt that the nutmeg before mentioned was the 
produce of this island. The bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, 
and plantains, are neitber so plentiful nor so good 
as at Otaheite; on the other hand, sugar-canes and 
yams are not only in greater plenty, but.of superjor 
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quality, and much larger. We got one of the latter 
which weighed fifty-six pounds, every’ ounce of 
which was good. Tlogs did not seem to be scarce ; 
but we saw not many fowls. These are the only 
domestic animals they have. Land birds are not 
more numerous than at Otaheite, and the other 
islands; but we met with some small birds, with a 
very beautiful plumage, which we had_ never. seen 
before. There is as great a variety of trees and 
plants here, as at any island we touched at, where 
our botanists had time to examine. I believe these 
people live chiefly on the produce of the land, and 
that the sea contributes but little to their subsistence. 
Whether this arises frcm the coast not abounding 
with fish, or from their being bad fishermen, T know 
not; both causes perhaps concur. I never saw any 
sort cf fishing-tackle amongst them, nor any one out 
fishing, except on the shoals, or along the shores of 
the harbour, where they would watch to strike with 
a dart such fish as came within their reach; and in 
this they were expert. They seemed much to admire 
our catching fish with the seine; and, I. believe, 
were not well pleased with it at last. I doubt not, 
they have other methods of catching fish besides strik- 
ing them. — : : ee 
. We understood that the little isle of Immer was 
chiefly inhabited -by fishermen, and that the canoes 
we frequently saw pass, to and from that isle and the 
east point of the -harbour, were fishing canoes, 
These canoes were of unequal sizes; some thirty feet 
long, two broad, and three deep; and they are com- 
posed of several pieces of wood clumsily sewed toze- 
ther with bandages. The joints are covered on the 
outside by a thin batten chanmrphered off at the 
edges, over which the bandages pass. They are 
navigated either by paddles or sails. The sail is 
latteen, extended toa yard and boom, and hoisted to 
a short mast. Some of the large canoes have two sails, 
and all. of them outriggers, 
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At first we thought the people of this island, as 
well as those of Erromango, were a race between 
the natives of the Frfendly Islands and those of 
Mallicollo ; but a little acquaintance with them con- 
vinced us that they had little or no affinity to either, | 
except it be in their hair, which is much like what 
the people of the latter island have. The general 
colours of it are black and brown, growing to a toler- 
able length, and very crisp and curly. ‘They separate 
it into small locks, which they woold or, cue round 
with the rind of aslender plant, down to about an 
inch of the ends; and, asthe hair grows, the woold- 
ing is continued. Each of these cues or locks is 
somewhat thicker than common whip-cord ; and 
they look like a parcel of small strings hanging down 
from the crown of their heads. ‘Their beards, which 
are strong and bushy, are generally short. The 
women do not wear their hair so, but cropped; nor 


- do the boys, till they approach manhood. Some few 


men, women, and children, were seen, who had hair’ 
like ours; but it was obvious that these were of an-., 
other nation ; and, I think, we understood they came : 
from Erronan. It is to this island they ascribe one! 
of the two languages which they speak, and which; 
is nearly, if not exactly, the same as that spoken in: 
the Friendly Islands. It is therefore more than pro-- 
bable that Erronan was peopled from that nation, , 
and that. by long intercourse with Tanna and the: 
other neighbouring islands, each had learnt the: 
other’s language, which they use indiscrimier 
nately. . igh Wee sus m, 

The other language which the people of Tannat 
speak, and, as we understood, those of Erromango) 
and Annatom, is properly their own. It is differentt 
from any we had before met with, and bears no affi-. 
nity to that of Mallicollo; so that, it should seem,, 
the people of these islands are a distinct nation of! 
themselves. Mallicollo, Apee, &c. were names: 
entirely unknown to them; they even knew nothing; 
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of Sandwich Island, which is much the nearer, I[ 
took no small pains to know how far their geographi- 
cal knowledge extended ; and did not find that it. 
exceeded the limits of their horizons 
These people are of the middle size, rather slender 
than otherwise; many are little, but few tall or 
stout; the most of them have good features, and 
agreeable cotntenances; are, like all the tropical 
race, active and nimble; and seem to excel in the 
use of arms, but net to be fond of labour. ‘They 
never would put a hand to assist in any work we 
Were carrying on, which the people of the other 
islands used to delight in, But what I judge most 
from, is their making the females do the most 
Jaborious work, as if they were pack-horses. I have 
seen a woman carrying a large bundle on her back, 
or achild on her back and a bundle under her arm, 
and a fellow strutting before ber with nothing but a 
club or spear, or some such thing, We have fre- 
quently observed little troops of women pass, to and 
fro, along the beach, laden with fruit and roots, 
escorted by a party of men under armis; though, 
now and then, we lave seen 2 man carry a burden 
at the same time, but not often. I low not on 
what account this was done, nor that au armed troop 
was necessary. At first, we thouglit they were mov- 
Ing out of the neighbourhood with their effects; but 
we afterwards saw them both carry out, and bring in, 
every day. ee 
I cannot say the women are beauties; but I think 
them handsome enough for the men, and too hands 
some forthe use that is made of them. Both sexes 
are of avery dark colour, but not black; nor have 
they the least characteristic of the negro about them. 
They make themselves blacker than they really are, 
by painting their faces with a piement of the colour 
of black lead, They also use another sort which is 
red, and a third sort brown, or a colour hevween red 
and black. All thee, but especially the first, they 
VO. VIE, H 
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Jay on with a liberal band, not only on the face, but 
on the neck, shoulders, and breast. The men wear 
nothing but a belt, and the wrapping leaf as at 
Mallicollo.* The women have a kind of petticoat 
made of the filaments of the plantain tree, flags, or 
some such thing, which reaches below the knee 
Both sexes wear ornaments, such as bracelets, ear- 
yings, necklaces, and amulets. The bracelets are 
chiefly worn by the men; some miade of sea-shells, 
and others of those of the cocoa-nut. The men also 
wear amulets; and those of most value being made | 
ef a greenislr stone, the green stone of New Zealand 
is valued by them for this purpose. Neckiuces are 
chiefly used by the women, and made mostly of 
shells. Qar-rings are common to both sexes, and 
those valued most are made of tortoise-shell. Some 
of our people having got some at the F riendly Islands, 
brought it to a good 1 market here, where it was of 
more value ‘than any thing we had besides; from 
which I conclude: that these people catch but few 
turtle, though IT saw one in the harbour, just as we 
were getting under sail. I observed that, towards 
the latter end of our sta y, they began to ask for 
hatehets, and large-nails ; so that it is likely they had 
found that iron is more serviceable than stone, bone, 
or shells, ef which all their tools [ have seen are 
made. ‘Their stone hatchets, at least all those [ saw, 
are not in the shape of adzes, as at the other islands, 
but more like an ax. In the helve, which is 
pretty thick, is made a hole into whieh the stone is 
fixed. 

These people, besides the cultivation of ground, 
have few other arts worth mentioning. They know 
how to make a coarse kind of maiting, and a coarse — 
cloth of the bark of a tree, which ts tised chiefly for 
Veltgi he workmanship of their canoes, I have 


a 
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before observed, is very rude; and their arms, with 
which they take the most pains in point of neatness, 
come far short of some others we have seen. Their 
_ weapons are clubs, spears or darts, bows and arrows, 

and stones, The clubs are of three or four kinds, and 
from three to five feet long. They seem to place 
most dependence on the carts, which are pointed 
with three bearded edges. In throwing them they 
make use of a becket, that is a piece of stiff plaited 
cord about six inches long, with an eye in one end 
and a knot at the other. ‘The eye is fixed on the fore 
finger of the right hand, andthe other end is hitched 
round the dart, where it is nearly on an equal poise. 
They hold the dart between the thumb and remain- 
ing fingers, which serve only to give it direction, the 
velocity being communicated by the becket and fore- 
finger, The former flies off from the dart the instant 
its velocity becomes greater than that of the hand, 
But it remains on the finger ready to be used again. 
With darts they kill both birds and fish, and are sure 
of hitting a mark, within the compass of the crown 
of a hat, at the distance of eight or ten yards 5 but, 
at double that distance, it is chance if they hit a mark 
the size of a man’s body, though they will throw the 
weapon sixty or seven yards. They always throw 
with all their might, let the distance be what it will. 
Darts, bows and arrows are to them what musquets 
are to us, ‘The arrows are made of reeds pointed 
with hard wood: some are bearded and some not, 
and those for shooting birds have two, three, and 
sometimes four points. ‘The stones they use, are, in 
general, the branches of coral rocks from eight to 
fourteen inches long, and from an inch to an inch- 
and-half in diameter. I know not if they employ 
them as missive weapons; almost every one of them 
«arries a club, and besides that, either darts, or a 
bow and arrows, but never both: those who had stones 
kept them generally in their belts. ; 
- t cannot conclude this account of their arms with- 
His 
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out adding an entire passage out of Mr. Wales’s; 
journal. Asthis gentleman was continually on shore: 
amongst them, he had a better opportunity of seeing: 


what they could perform, than any of us. The — 
passage is as follows: “I must contess | haye been 


often led to think the feats which Homer represents 
‘his heroes as performing with their spears, a little too 
much of the marvellous to be admitted into an heroic 
poem, I mean when contined within the strait stays 
of Aristotle. Nay, even so great an advocate for 
himas Mr. Pope, acknowledges them to be surpris- 
ang. But since t have seen what these peoplecan do 
with their wooden spears, and them badly pointed, 
and not of a very hard nature, I have not the least. 
exception to any one passage in that creat poet on 
this account. But, if I see fewer exceptions, I can 
find infinitely more beauties in him; as he has, 1 


think, scarce an action, circumstance, or description — 


of any kind whatever, relating to a spear, which J 
have not seen and recognised among’ these people ; 
as their whirling motion, and whistling noise, as they 
fly ; their quivering mo ion, as they stick in the ground 
when they fall; their meditating their aim, when they 
are going to throw; and their shaking them in their 
hand as they goalong, &c. &e.” | 
I know no more of their cookery, than that it 
consists of roasting and baking; for they have no 
vessel in which water can be boiled. Nor do I know 
that they have any other liquor but water and the 
juice of the cocoa-nut,. aie 
_ We are utter strangers to their religion; and but 
litt'e acquainted with their government. They seem 
to have Chiefs among them; at least some were 
pointed out to us by thattitle ; but, as I before ob- 
served, they appeared to have very little authority 


over the rest of the people, Old Geogy was the only 


one the people were ever seen to take the least notice. 
of; but whether this was owing to high rank or old 


age, I cannot say, On several oceasions I have seen . 


| 
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the old men respected and obeyed. Our frie b 
Paowang was so; and yet I never heard him. called 
Chief, and have many reasons to believe that he had 
‘hot a right to any more authority than many of his 
neighbours, and few, if any, were bound to obey 
him, or any other person in our neighbourhood ; for 
if there had been such a one, we certainly should, 
by some means, have known it. I named the 
harbour Port Resolution, after the ship, she being 
the first which ever entered it. It is situated on the 
‘north side of the most eastern point of the island, 
and about E. N. E. from the volcano; in the latitude 
of 19° 32! 25"2 South, and in the longitude of 16¢,° 
44! 35" east. It is no more than a little ereek running 
in S. by W.3 W. three quarters of a mile, and is 
about half that in breadth. A shoal of sand and 
rocks, lying on the east side, makes it still narrower. 
‘The depth of water in the harbour is from six to 
three fathoms, and the bottom is sand and mud, 
No place can be more convenient for taking in wood 
and water; for both are close to the shore. The 
water stunk a little afier it had been a few days on 
board, but it afterwards turned sweet; and even 
when it was at the worst, the tin machine would, in. 
a few hours, recover a whole cask. This is an excel-~ 
lent contrivance for sweetening water at sea, and is 
well known in the navy. 
Mr. Wales, from whom I had the latitude and 
Tongitude, found the variation of the needle to be 
7° 14/ 12" east, and the dip of its south end 45° 25, 
He also observed the time of high water, on the ful 
and change days, to be about 5h 45m; and the tide te 
rise and fall three feet, 
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CHAP. VI. 


The Survey of the Islands continued, and a more parit- 
cular Description of then. 


As soon as the boats were hoisted in, we made 
sail, and stretched to the eastward, with a fresh gale 
at $. E., in orderto have a nearer view of Erronan, 
and to see if there was any land in its neighbourhood. 
We stood oa till midnight, when, having passed 
the island, we tacked, and spent the remainder of 
the night making two boards. At sun-rise on the 
21st, we stood to S. W., in order to get to the south 


of Tanna, aud nearer to Annatom, to observe if any 


moré land lay in that direction; for an extraordinary 
clear morning had produced no discovery of any to 
the cast, At noon having observed in Jatitude 20° 
35’ 80”, the situation of tlie lands around us was as 
follows. Port Resolution bore N. 86° west, distant 
six and a half Jeagues ; the Island of Tanna extended 
from S, 88° west, to N. 64° west; Traitor’s Head N. 
58° west, distant twenty leagues; the Island of 


Erronan N. 8% east, distant five leagues; and’ 


Annatom from 5. 2 E, to $,5 W., distant ten leagues, 
We continued to stretch to the south till two o’clock 
P. M. when, seeing no more land before us, we bore 
up round the $ E,end of Tanna; and, witha fine 


gale at E. S$. E., ran along the south coast at one — 


league from shore. It seemed a bold one, without 
the guard of any rocks; and the country full as fertile 
as in the neighbourhood of the harbour, and making 
a fine appearance. At six o'clock the high land of 
Erromango appeared over the west end of Tanna in 
the direction of N. 1U° west ; at eight o’clock we were 
past the island, and steered N. N. W, for Sandwich 
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Island, in order to finish the survey* of it, and of 
the isles to the N. W. On the 22d, at four o’clock 
P. M., we drew near the S. E. end, and ranging the 
south coast, found it to trend in the direction of west 
and W. N. W. for about nine leagues. Near [the 
middle ef this length, and close to the shore, are 
three.or four-small isles, behind which seemed to be 
a safe anchorage. But not thinking I had any time 
to spare to visit this fine island, ] contimued to range. 
the coast to its western extremity, and then steered 
N. N. W. from the S. E. end of Maliicoilo, which, at 
half past six o’clock next morning, bore N, 14° east, 
distant seven or eight leagues, and ‘Three- Hills 
Island S. 82° east. Soon after, we saw the islands 
Apee, Paoom, and Ambrym. What we had com- 
- prehended under the name of ‘Paoom appeared now 
to be two isles, something like a separation being seen 
between the hill and the land to the west of it. We 
approached the 8. W. side of Mallicollo to within 
half aleague, and ranged it at that distance. From 
the S. E. point, the direction of the land is west, a 
little southerly, for six or seven leagues, and then N. 
W. by W. three leagues, to a pretty high point or 
head land, situated in latitude 16° 29’, and which 
cbtained the name of south-west Cape. The coast, 
which is low, seemed to be indented into creeks and 
projecting points; or else, these points were small 
isles lying under the shore. We were sure of one, 
which lies between two and three leagues east of the 
Cape. Close to the west side or point of the Cape, 
lies, connected with it by breakers, a round rock or 


* The word Survey is not here to be ‘understood in its 
literal sense. Surveying a place, according to my idea, is, 
taking a geometrical! plan of it, in which every place 1s 
tu have its true situation, which cannot be done in a work 
of this nature, | 
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islot, which helps to shelter a fine bay, férmed_ 


by an elbow in the coast, from the reigning 
winds, | 

The natives appeared in troops on many parts of 
the shore, and some seemed desirous to come off to us 
in canoes ; but they did not ; and, probably, our not 
shortening sail, was the reason. From the south= 
west Cape, the direction of the coast is N. by W.; 
but the most advanced land bore from it N. W. by.N,; 
at which the land seemed to terminate, Continuing 
to follow the direction of the coast, at noon it was 


two miles from us; and our latitude by observation, » 


was 10° 22’ 30" south. his is nearly the parallel to 
Port Sandwich, and our never-fajling guide, the 
watch, shewed that we were 26! west of it; a distance 
which the breadth of Mallicollo cannot exceed in this 
parallel. The south-west Cape bore S. 26° east, dis- 
tant seven miles; and the most advanced point of 
land, for which we steered, bore N. W. by N. At 
three o’clock, we were the length of it, and found the 
land continued and trending more and more to the 
north, We coasted it to its northern extremity, 
which we did not reach till after dark, at which time 
we were near enough to the shore to hear the voices 
of people, who were assembled round a fire they had 


made on the beach. There we sounded, and found: 


twenty fathoms and a bottom of sand; but, on edg- 


ing off from the shore, we soon got out of sounding, 


and then made a trip back to the south till the moon 
got up. After this we stood again to the north, 
hauled round the point, and spent the night in Bou- 
gainville’s passage; being aysured of our situation 
before sun-set, by seeing the land, on the north 
side of the passage, extending as far as N. W. aN 
The south coast of Mallicollo, from the S. E, end 
to the S, W. Cape, is luxuriantly clothed with wood, 
and other productions of Nature, from the sea-shore 
to the very summits of the hills, To the N. W. of 


~ 
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the Cape the country is less woody, but more agree- 
ably interspersed with lawns, some of which ap- 
peared to be cultivated. The summits of the hills 
scemed barren; and the highest lies between 
Port Sandwich and the 8S. W.Cape. Farther north 
the land fails insensibly lower, and is less covered 
with wood. TI believe it is a very fertile island, and 
well inhabited ; for we saw smoke by day and fire 
by night, in all parts of it. 

Next morning at sun-rise, we found ourselves 
nearly in the middle of the passage, the N. W. end 
of Mallicollo extending from S. 30° East, to S. 55° 
West; the land to the North from N.. 70° West 
to N. 4° East; and theIsle of Lepers bearing N. 
30° East, distant eleven or twelve leagues. We now 
made sail, and steered N. by E., and afterwards 
north, along the east coast of the northern land, 
with a fine breeze at 8S. E. We found that this 
coast, which at first appeared to be continued, was 
composed of several low woody isles, the most of 
them of small extent, except the southernmost, 
‘Which, on account of the day, I named St. Bar- 
tholomew. It is six or seven leagues in circuit, 
and makes the N. E. point of Bougainville’s Pas- 
sage. At noon the breeze began to slacken. We 
were at this time between two and three miles from 
the land, and observed in latitude 15° 23” the Isle 
of Lepers bearing from E. by N. to E, by S., dis- 
tant seven leagues; and an high bluff-head, at 
which the coast we were upon seemed to terminate, 
N. N. W. $ W., distant ten or eleven leagues ; but 
from the mast-head we could see Jand to the east. 
This we judged to be an island, and it bore N. by 
a Ave : 

As we advanced to N. N. W., along a fine coast co- 
vered with woods, we perceived low land that ex- 
tended off from the bluff-head towards the island above 
mentioned, but did not seem to join it. It was my 
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intention to have gone through the channel, but the 
approach of night made me lay it aside, and steer 
without the island. During the afternoon, we passed 
some small isles lying under the shore ; and observed 
some projecting points of unequal height, but were not | 
able to determine whether or no they. were connected 
with the main land. Behind them was a ridge of 
hills which terminated at the bluff-head, ‘There 
were cliffs, in some places of the coast, and white 
patches, which we judged to be chalk. At ten o’clock, 
being the length of the isle which lies off the head, 
we shortened sail, and spent the night in making short — 

boards. | 

At day-break on the 25th, we were on the north 
side of the island (which is of a moderate height, and 
three leagues in circuit,) and steered west for the bluff- 
head, along the low land under it. At sun-rise an 
elevated coast came in sight beyond the blufi-head, 
extending to the North as far as N. W. by W. 
After doubling the head we found the land to trend 
south, a little easterly, and to form a large deep | 
bay, ‘bounded on the west by the coast just men- — 
tioned. 

Every thing conspired to make us believe this was 
the Bay of St. Philip and St. Jago, discovered by. 
(Quiros in 1606. To determine this point, it was a | 
cessary to proceed farther up; for at this time we 
saw noend toit. ‘The wind being ai south, we were 
obliged to ply, and first stretched over for the west 
shore, from which we were three miles at noon, when 
our latitude was 14° 55’ 30" south, longitude 167°. 3° 
east; the mouth ot the bay extending | from N, 64° 
west, to South 3 east, which last direction was the 
bluffl 1ead, distant three leagues. In the afternoon 
the wind veering to KE. S. E., we could look up to the 
head of the bay ; ; but as the breeze was faint, a N. U. 
swell hurtled us over to the west shore; so that, at 
half past four o'clock P: M., were no more than two 
miles from it, and tacked in one hundred and twenty - 
fathoms water, a soft muddy bottom. ‘The bluff: 
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head, or east point of the bay, bore north 53° 
east : : be 
_ We had no sooner tacked than it fell calm, and we 
were left to the mercy of the swell, which continued 
to hurtle us towards the shore, where large troops of 
people were assembled. Some ventured off in two 
canocs; but all the signs of friendship we could 
make, did not induce them to come along-side, or 
near enough to receive any present from us. At last 
they took sudden fright at something, and returned 
ashore. ‘They were naked, except having some long 
grass, like flags, fastened to a belt, and hanging 
down before and behind, nearly as low as the knee. _ 
Their colour was very dark, and their hair woolly ; 
or cut short, which made it seem so. The canoes 
were smail and had out-riggers. The calm conti- 
nued till near eight o’clock, in which time we 
drove into eighty-five fathoms water, and so near the 
shore that I expected we should be obliged to 
anchor. <A breeae of wind sprung up at EH. S. i, 
and first took us on the wrong side.; but, contrary 
to all our expectations, and when we had hardly 
room to veer, the ship came about, and -having 
filled on the starboard tack, we stood off N. E. Thus 
we were relieved from the apprehensions of being 
forced to anchor in a great depth ona lee shore, and 
ina dark and obscure night. : 

We continued to ply upwards, with variable light 
breezes between FE. S. E, and South, till ten next 
morning, when it fell calm. We were at this time 
about seven or eight miles from the head of the bay, 
which is terminated by alow beach; and behind 
that, is an extensive flat covered with wood, and 
hounded on each side by a ridge of mountains, 
At noon we found the latitude to be 15° 5’ South, 
and were detained here by the calm till one o’clock 
P. M., when we got a breeze at N. by. W., with 
which we steered up to within two miles of the head 
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of the bay; and then I sent Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
Gilbert to sound and reconnoitre the coast, while 
we stood to and fro with the ship. This gave time 
‘to three sailing canoes which had been following 
us some time, “to come up. There were five or six 
men ineach; and they approached near enough to 
receive such things as were thrown to them. fas- 
tened to a rope, but would not advance along-side. 
They were the same sort of people as those we had 
seen the preceding evening ; indeed we thought 
they came from the same place. They seemed to 
be stouter and better shaped men than those of Mal- 
licollo; and several circumstances concurred to 
make us think they were of another nation. They 
named the numerals as far as five or six in the 
language of Anamocka, and understood us when we 
asked the names of the adjacent lands in that lan- 
guage. Some, indeed, had black short frizzled hair 
like the natives of Mallicollo; but others had it 
leng, tied up on the crown of the bead, and orna- 
mented with feathers like the New Zealanders, Their 
other ornaments were bracelets and necklaces ; one 
man had something like a white shell on his fore- | 
head ; and some were painte i with a blackish pigs 
mevt. I did not see that they had any other wea- 
pon but darts and gigs, intended only for striking 
of fish. ‘Their canoes were much like those of © 
‘Tanna, and navigated in the same nanner, or nearly 
so. ‘They readily gave us the names ef such parts. 
as we pointed to; but we could not obtain from: 
them the name of the island. At lJength, seeing } 
our boats coming, they paddled in for the shore,, 
notwithstanding all we could say or do to detain: 
them. 

When the boats returned, Mr. Cooper informed! 
me, that they had landed on the beach which is att 
the head of the bay, near a fine river, or stream off 
of fresh water, so large and decp that they’ 
judged boats might enter it at hign waver. 
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They found three tathoms depth close to the - 
beach, and fifty-five and. fifty, two cables’ leneth 
off. Farther out they did not sound; and where 
we were with the ship, we had no soundings with an 
hundred and seventy fathoms line. Before the - 
boats got on board, the wind had shifted te the S. S. 
BE. As we were in want of nothing, and had no time 
to spare, I took the advantage of this shift’ of 
wind, and steered down the bay. During the fore- 
part of the night, the country was illuminated with 
fires, from the sea-shore to the summits of the moun- 
tains ; but this was only on the west side of the shore. 
I cannot pretend to say what was the occasion of these 
fires, but have no idea of their being on our account. 
Probably, they were burning or clearing the ground 
for new plantations. At day-break on the 27 th, 
we found ourselves two-thirds down the bay ; and, 
as we had but little wind, it was noon before we 
were the length of the N. W. point, which at this 
‘time bore N. 82° west, distant five miles. Latitude 
observed 14° 39 30”. ze: 

Some of our gentlemen were doubtful of this be- 
ing the bay of St. Philip and St. Jago, as there 
was no place which they thought could mean the 
port of Vera Cruz. For my part I found general 
points to agree so well with Quiros’s description, 
that I had not the least doubt about it. As to 
what he calls the Port of Vera Cruz, I understand that 
to be the anchorage at the head of the bay, which in 
some places-may extend farther off than where our 
boais landed. ‘There is nothing in his account of 
the port which contradicts this supposition*. It 
was but natural for his people to give a name to the 
place, independent of so large a bay, where they 
lay so long at anchor, A port is a vague term, 
tea aaa 0 su or bade Libr Ye NICSE SID e110 TD 

* See Quiros’s Voyage in Da!rymple’s Collection, Vi. 1. 
p. 156) 137. - ; 
I 
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like many others in geography, and has been very 
often applied to places far less sheltered than 
this. 

Our officers observed that grass and other plants 
grew on the beach close to high water mark; which 
js always a sure sign of pacific anchorage, and an 
undeniable proof that there never is a great surf on 
the shore. They judged that the tide rose about four 
or five feet, and that boats and such craft might, at 
high-water, enter the river, which seemed to be 
pretty deep and broad within; © so titat this, pro-- 
bably, is one of those mentioned by Quiros; and if 
we were not deceived, we saw tlie other. 

The bay hath twenty leag ies sea-coast ; six on 
the East side, which lies on the direction of 5. halt 
West and N. half East; two at the head ; and twelve 
on the west side, the direction of which is 8, by & 
and N. by W., from the head down to two-thirds cf 
its length, and then N. W. by N. to the N. W. points 
‘The two points which form the entrance, he in the 
direction of S, 53° East, and N. 53° West, fron | 
each other, distant ten leagues. The bay is every 
where free from danger, and of an unfathomable 
depth, except near the shores, which are for the most 
part low. his however, is only a very narrow strip 
between the sea shore and the foot of the hills; for 
the. bay as well as the flat land at the head of it, - 
is bounded on each side by a ridge of hills, one of’ 
which, that to the west, is very high and double, ex~ 
tending the whole length of the island. An uncom~ 
“monly luxuriant vegetation was every where to be » 
seen; the sides of the hills were chequered with 
plantations ; and every valley watered by a stream. 
Of all the productions of nature this country was 
adorned with, the cocoa-nut trees were the Most Cons | 
spicuous. ‘The columns of smoke-we saw by day, 
and. fires by night all over the country, led us to 
believe that it is well inhabited and very tertile, 
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The east point of this bay, which I name Cape Qui- 
‘Yos, in memory of its first discoverer, is-situated in 
fatitude 14° 56’ South, longitude 167° 13’ East. The 
N. W. point, which named Cape Cumberland, in 
honour of his Royal Highness the Duke, lies in the 
latitude of 14° 38/45” South, longitude 166° 49° £ 
Fiast, and isthe N. W. extremity of this Archipe- 
Taco; for, after doubling it, we found the coast to- 
trend gradually round to the South and S. S. E. 

On the 28th and 29th, we had light airs and 
calms, so that we advanced but little. In this time, 
we took every opportunity, when the horizon was 
clearer than usual, to look out for more land; but 
hone was seen. By Quiros’s track to the north, 
after leaving’ the bay above mentioned, it seems 
probable that there is none nearer than Queen Char- 
lotte’s Island, discovered by Captain Carteret, 
which lies about ninety leagues N. N. W. from Cape 
Cumberland, and I take to be the same with Quiros’s 
Santa Cruz.: eee 

On the 30th, the calm was succeeded by a fresh 

breeze at S. S. E. which enabled us to ply up the 
coast. At noon we observed in 15° 20'; afterwards | 
we stretched in East, to within a mile of the shore, 
and then tacked in seventy-five fathoms, before a 
sandy flat, on which several of the natives made 
their appearance. We observed on the sides of the 
hills, several plantations that were laid out by line 
and feneed round. : 
- On the 31st, at noon, the S. or S. W. point of 
the island bore N. 62° East, distant four leagues. 
This forms the N. W. point of what I call Bougain- 
ville’s Passage; the N. E, point at this time bore north 
85° east, and the N. W. end of Mallicollo from S. 
54° east to §. 72° east. Latitude observed 15° 45’ 
south. In the afternoon, in stretching to the East, 
we weathered the S. S. W. point of the island, 
from which the coast trends east, northerly. It is 
12 
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low, and seemed to form some creeks or coves; and, 
as we got farther into the passage, we perceived 
- some small low isles lying along it, which seemed te 
extend behind St. Bartholomew Island. | 

Having now finished the survey of the whole 
Archipelago, the season of the year made it neces- 
sary for me to return to the south, while [ had 
yet some time left to explore any land I might meet 
with between this and New Zealand; where I in-- 
tended to touch, that I might refresh my people, 
and recruit our stock of wood and water for another 
southern course. With this view, at five P. M. we’ 
tacked, and hauled to the southward with a fresh gale 
at 5S. I. At this time the N. W. point of the pas- 
sage, or the S. W. point of the island Tierra de] Es- 
piritu Santo, the only remeins of Quiros’s conti- 
nent, bore N. 82°- west, distant three leagues, I 
named it-Cape Lisburne, and its situation is in la- 
_titude 15° 40°, longitude 165° 59! east. 

The foregoing account of these islands, in the or- 
der in which we explore them, not being particular 
enough either as to situation or description, it may 
not be improper now to give a more accurate view of 
them, which, with the annexed chart, will convey 
to the reader a better idea of the whole groupe. 

The northern islands of this Archipelago were 
first discovered by that great navigator Quiros in 
1606; and, not without reason, were considered as. 
part of the southern continent, which, at that time,. 
and until very lately, was supposed to exist. They 
were next visited by M, de Bougainville, in 1761; 
who, besides landing on the Isle of Lepers, did no 
more than discover that the land was not connected, ~ 
but composed of islands, which he called the Great 
Cyclades, But as, besides ascertaining the extent 
and situation of these islands, we added to them se= 
veral new ones which were not known before, and 
éxpiored the whole, I think we have obtained a 
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right to name them; and shall in future distin- 
guish them by the name of the New Hebrides. 
‘They are situated between the latitude of 14° 29° 
and 20° 4’ south, and between 166° 41’ and 176° 21’ 


- east longitude, and extend an hundred and twenty- 


five leagues in the direction of N, N. W. 2 W. and 
So 0. E. Ge Be 

The Hiost northern island is that called by M. 
de Bougainville, Peak of the Etoile, it is situated, 
Bbcording® to me account, in latitude 14° 29%, longi- 
tude 168° 9’; and N. by W., eight leagues ae 
Aurora. 
Phe next island, which lies farthest norte is 


that of Tierra del Espiritu Santo. It is the most 
western and largest of ail the Hebrides, being twenty- 
two leagues long, in the direction of N. N. W. half 


/ 


W. and S. S. E. half E., twelve in breadth, and 


‘sixty in circuit. We have obtained the true figure 


of this island very accurately. The land of it, es- 
pecially the west side, is exceedingly high and moun- 


_ tainous; and, in many places the hil lls rise directly 


from the sea. Except the cliffs and beaches, every 
other part is covered with wood, or laid out in ~ 
plantations. Besides the bay of St. Philip and St. 
Jago, the isles which lie along the south and east 
¢oast, cannot, in my opinion, fail of forming some 
good bays or harbours. 

The next considerable island is that of Mallicollo, 
To the S. KE. it extends N. W. and S. E., and is eigh- 
teen leagues long in that direction. Its createst 
breadth, which. is at the S. I. end, is eight leagues, 
The N. W. end is two-thirds this breadth; and 
nearer the middle, one-third. This contraction is 
occasioned by a wide and pretty deep bay on the S. 
W. side. To judge of this island from what we saw 
of it, it must be very fertile and well inhabited. The 


and on the sea-coast is rather low, and lies with a 


gentle slope from the hills whiek are in the middle of 


2 
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the island. Two-thirds of the N. E. coast was only 
seen at a great distance; therefore the delineations 
of it on the chart can have no pretensions to-accuracy ; 
but the other parts, l apprehend, are without any 
material errors, ‘ 

St. Bartholomew lies between the S, E. end of Tier- 
ra del Espiritu Santo, and the north end of Mallicollo; 
and the distance between it and the latter is eight 
miles. This is the passage through which M. de 
Bougainville went; and the middle of it is in latitude 
15° 49%, . 

The Isle of Lepers lies between Espiritu Santo and 
Aurora Island, eight leagues from the former, and 
three from the latter, in latitude 159 2%, and nearly 
under the same meridian as the S$. /. end of Malli- 
collo. It is of an egg-like figure, very high, and 
eighteen or twenty leagues in circuit. Its limits were 
determined by several bearings; but the lines of the 
shore were traced out by guess, except the N, E. 
part where there is anchorage half a mile from the 
land. 

Aurora, Whitsuntide, Ambrym, Paoom, and its 
neighbour Apee, 'Threehills, and Sandwich Islands, 
lie all nearly under the meridian of 167° 29 or 30° 
Hast, extending from the latitude of 14° 51/ 30", to. 
17? 53030". | | 

The island of Aurora lies N. by W. and S. by E. 
and is eleven leagues long in that direction; but I 
believe, it hardly any where exceeds two or two and 
an halfin breadth. It hath a good height, its sur- 
face hilly, and every where covered with wood, ex- 
cept where the natives have their dwellings and 
plantations. : | 

Whitsuntide Isle, which is one league and an half 
to the south of Aurora, is of the same length, and 
lies in the direction of North and South, but is some- 
thing broader than Aurora Island. It is considerably 
high, and clothed with wood, except such parts as 
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seemed to be cultivated, which were pretty nu- 
merous. 

From the Scuth end of Whitsuntide Island to the 
North side of Anbrym is two leagues and an half, 
This is about seventeen leagues in circuit; its shores 
are rather low, but the land rises with an unequal 
ascent to a tolerably high mountain in the middle of 
the island, from which ascended great columns of 
smoke; but we were not able to determine whether 
this was occasioned by a volcano or not. ‘That it is 
fertile and well inhabited, seems probable from the 
quantities of smoke which we saw rise out of the 
woods, in such parts of the island as came within the 
compass of our sight; for it must be observed, that 
we did not see the whole of it. 

_ We saw still much less of Paoom and its neigh- 
bourhood. I can say no more of this island than 
that it towers up to a great height in the form ofa 
round hay-stack ; and the extent of it, and of the 
adjoining isle (if there are two), eannot éxceed three 
or four leagues in any direction; for the distance be- 
tween Ambrym and Apee is hardly five; and they 
lie in this space, and east from Port Sandwich, distant 
about seven or eight leagues. 

The island of Apee is not less than twenty leagues 
in circuit ; its longest direction is about eight leagues 
N.W. andS$. E.; it is of considerable height; and 
hath a hilly surface diversified with woods and lawns, 
the west and south parts especially ; for the others 
we did not see, i 

Shepherd’s Isles are a group of small ones of un- 
equal size, extending off from the 8. E. point ef Apee 
about five leagues in the direction of S. E. 

The island 'Threehills lies south four leagues from 
the coast of Apee, and S. I. 2 5., distant seventeen 
leagues from Port Sandwich: to this, and what hath 
been already said of it, I shall only odd, that W. by 
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N., five miles from the west point, is a reef of rocks 
on which the sea continually breaks. 

Nine leagues, in the direction of south, from, 
Threehills, lies Sandwieh Island. Twohills, the Me- 
nument, and Montagu Islands lie to the east of this 
line, and Hinchinbrook to the west, as also two or 
three small isles which lie between it and Sandwich 
Island, to which they are connected by breakers. 

Sandwich Island is twenty-five leagues in circuit; 
its greatest extent is ten kagues; and it lies in the 
direction of N.W. by W. ands. BE. by EB. “Phe N- 
-W. coast of this island we only viewed at a distance ; 
therefore the chart in this part may be faulty so far 
as it regards the line of the coast, but no farther. 
The distance from the south end of Mallicollo to the — 

N. W. end of Sandwich ee is twenty-two leagues | 
in the direction of 8, S. BE. 3 i. 

In the same direction lie ‘Erromango, Tanna, and 
Annatom. The first is 18 leagues from Sandwich 
Island, and is twenty-four or twenty-five leagues in 
circuit, The ae of it lies in the latitude of 18° 
54', longitude 166° 19’ F., and it isofa eood height, 
as may ‘be hee from the distance we were off 
when we first saw it. 

‘Tanna lies six leagues from the south side of Erro- 
mango, extending S. 1. by S. and N. W. by N,, 
about eioht leagues long in that direction, and every 
where about three or four leagues broad. 

‘The isle of Immer lies in the direction of N \.. by E. 

2 K., four leagues from Port Resolution in Tanna ; and 
he laed Ok Erronan or Footoona Kast, in the same 
direction, distant eleven leagues. This, which is the 
most eastern island of all the Hebrides, did not. ap- 
pear to be above five leagues in circuit, but is of a 
cousiderable height ahd flat at top. On the N. E. 
side is a little peak seemingly disjointed from the isle ; 
but we thought it was connected by low land. 

Annatom, which is the Southernmost, island, is. si- 
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tuated in the latitude of 20° 3’, longitude 170° 44 
znd S. 30° east, eleven or twelve leavues from Port 
Resolution. It is of a good height, with an hilly sur- 
Yace ; and more | must not say of it. 
Here follows the lunar observations by Mr. W lbs: 
for ascertaining the iongitude of these islands, reduced 
by the watch to Port Sandwich j in Mallicollo, and Port 


Resolution in Tanna, 
Mean of 10 sets of ob. tehore T6T 256" 352 +) 
\ +--- 2 Ditto, --at 168 2 37 3% E.long. 
Port - - -'-20 Ditto, - - after 167 52 57 “4 
Sandwich, eee 
Mean of those means, - - 167 57 22 3 


Mean of20sets of ob. before 169 37 35 
E.long. 


«= sa Ditto, = at-7160- 4848 
Port - - - - 20 Dixto, + - after 169 47 222 
Resolution, 


Mean of these means, - - 169 44 33 


It is necessary to observe, that each set of obser- 
vations, consisting of between six and ten observed dis- 
tances of 'the sun and moon, or moon and stars, the 
whole number amotints to several hundreds; and 
these have been reduced by means of the watch to 
all the islands ; so that the longitude of each is as well 
ascertained as that of the two ports above mentioned. — 
As a proof of this I shall only observe, that the lon- 
eitude of the two ports, as pointed out by the watch 
and by the observations, did not differ two miles. 
This also shews what degree of accuracy these ob- 
servations are capable of, when multiplied to a con- 
siderable number, made with different instruments, 
and with the sun and stars, or both sides of the 
moon. By this last method, the errors which may 
be either in the instruments or lunar tables, destroy 
one another, and likewise those which may arise from 
the observer himself; for some men may observe 
closer than others. If we consider the number of 
ebservations that may be obtained in the course of 
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a month (if the weather is favourable), we shail 

perhaps find this method of finding the longitude off 
places as accurate as most others; at least it is the: 
most easy, and attended with the Jeast expence to) 
the observer. Lvery ship that goes to foreign parts — 
is, or may be supplied with a “sufficient namber of” 

quadrants at a small expence; I mean good ones,, 
proper for making these observations. For the dif-- 
ference of the price between a good and a bad. 
one, I apprehend, can never be an object with an: 
officer. ‘The most expensive article, and what is in. 
some measure necessary, in order to arrive at the: 
-utmost accuracy, is a good watch; but for common: 
use, and where that strict accuracy is not required,, 
this may be dispensed with. I have observed before, , 
in this journal, that this method of finding the lon-- 
gitude is not so difficult but that any man, with. 
proper application, and a little practice, may soon: 
jearn. to make these observations as well as the as-. 
tronomers themselves. I have seldom known any 
material difference between the observations made by * 
Mr. Wales, and those made by the officers at the: 
same time.* 

In observing the earrtion of the magnetic needle, | 
we found, as usual, our compasses differ a among theni— 
selves, sometimes near 2°; the same compass too, would . 
sometimes make nearly this difference im the varia- — 
tion on different days, and even between the morn- 
ing aud evening of the same day, when our change 
of situation has been but very little. By the mean 
of the observations which I made about Erromango, . 
and the S. E. part of these islands, the variation of | 
the compass was 10° 5' 48” .; and the mean of - 
those made about Tierra del Espiritu Santo, gave 
10° 5 5’ 30” East. This is considerably more than 


% See Vol. I. p. 33. 
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Mr. Wales found it to be at Tanna. Icannot say 
@bat might occasion this difference in the variation 
observed at sea and on shore, unless it be influenced 
by the land; for I must‘give the preference to 
that found at s€a, as it is agreeable to what we ob- 
served before we made the islands, and after we left 
them. 
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An Account of the Discovery of New Caledonia, 
and the Incidents that C happened while the ee 
lay. in Balade. 


Ar sun-rise on the Ist of September, after having 
stood to S$. W. all night, no more land was to be 
geen. The wind remaining in the 8. HE. quarter, 
we continued to stand toS. W. On the ad, at five 
o'clock P. M., being in the latitude 16° 22’, longi- 
tude 165° 20’, the variation was 10° 50! last; and’ 
at the same hour on the 3d, itwas 10° 51’, latitude at 
that time 14° 14’, longitude 165° East. ‘The next 
morning, in the latitude of 19° 49’, longitude 164° 

"the amplitude gave [0° 21’, and the azimuths 
10? 7 V Kasts, At eight o’elock, as we were atrsrisg 
to the south, land was discovered bearing 8. 8. W., 
and at noon itiextended frem S. S. E. to W. by a, 
distant about six leagues. We continwed to steer 
for it with a light breeze at Last, till fivé in the 
evening, when we were stopped by acalm. At this 
time we were three leagues from the land, which 
extended from 8. E, by S. to W. by N., round by 
the S. W. Some openings appeared in the w jest so that 
ve could not tell whether it was one connected: land 
ra group of istands. ‘To the-S. E. the coast seemed 
© terminate in a high promontory, which ¥ nauwd 
Sape Colnett, after one of my midshipmen who fi st 
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discovered this land. Breakers ‘were seen about 
half-way between us and the shore; and, behinds 
them, two or three canoes under sail, standing out 
to sea, as if their design had been to come off to us; 
but a little before sun-set they, struck their sails, 
and we saw them no more. Afer a few hours calm, 
we got a breeze at 5. E., and spent the night 
standing off and on. 

On the 5th, at sun-rise, the horizon being clear, 
we could see the coast extend to the S. E., of Cape 
Colnett, and round by the 5. Wei tooN: W. by W. 
Some gaps or openings were yet to be seen to the 
West; and a reef, or breakers, seemed to lie all alone 
the coast, connected with those we discovered the, 
preceding night. It was a matter of indifference te 
me whether we plied up the coast to the S. E., or. 
bore down to N. W. I chose the latter; and 
after ruoning two leagues down the outside of the 
_ reef (for such it proved) we came before an opening 
that had the appearance of a good channel, througle 
which we might go in for the land. I wanted tovet | 
at it, not only to visit it, but also to have am — 
opportunity to observe an eclipse of the sun which 
was soon 10 happen. With this view we brought to, 
hoisted out two armed boats, and sent them te 
sound the channel; ten or twelve large sailing ca- 
noes being then pear us. We had observed “them 
coming off from the shore, all the morning, from 
different parts ; and some were lying on the reel, 
fishing, as we supposed. . As soon as they all got. 
together, they came dewn to us in a body, and, 
were pretty near when we were hoisting out our 
boats, which probably gave them some alarm : for, 
without stopping, they hauled in for the reef, f, and 
our boats followed them. We now saw that what 
we had taken for openings in the coast was 1] w 
land, and that it was all eonnected, exeept the 
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western extremity, which was an island known by 
the name of Balabea, as we afterwards learnt. 

“The boats having made a signal for a channel, and 
one of them being placed on the point of the reef 
on the weather “side of it, we stood in with the 

-ship, and took up the other boat in our way, when 
the officer informed me, that where we were to 
pass, was sixteen and fourteen fathoms water, a fine | 
sandy bottom, and that having put along-side two 
canoes, he found the people very oblicing and civil. 
They gave him some fish; and, in return, he pre- 
seuted them with medals, &c. In one was a stout 
robust youne man, whom they understood to be 
achief. After getting within the reef, we hauled 
up 5.2 E., fora small low sandy isle that we ob- 
served lying uwder the shore, being followed by all 
the canoes, Our sounding in standing in, was from 
fifteen to twelve fathoms “(a pretty even fine sandy 
bottom), for about two miles; then we had six, five, 
and four fathoms. ‘This was on the tail of a shoal 
which lies a little without the small isle to the N. 
i. Being over it, we found seven and eight fathoms 
water, which shallowed gradually as we approached 

“the shore, to three fathoms, when: we tacked and 
stood off a little, and then anchored in five fathoms, 
the botiom a fine sand mixed with mud. The little 
sandy isle bore E. by 5., three quarters of a mile 
distant ; and we were one mile from the shore of 
the main, which extended from S$. E, by E., round 
to the south, to W. N. W. The island of Balabea 
bore N, W. by N., and the channel, through which 
we came, north, four miles distant. In this situa- 
tion we were extremely well sheltered from the 
reigning winds, by the sandy isle and its shoals, 
and by the shoal without them. 

We had hardly got to an anchor, before we were 
surrounded by a great number of the natives, in 
patcon or eighteen canoes, the most of whom were 
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without any sort of weapons. At first they were 
shy In coming near the ship; but in a short time 
we prevailed on the people in one boat to get close 
enough to receive some presents. These we lowered 
down to them by arope, to which, in return, they 
tied two fish that stunk intolerably, as did those 
they gave usin the morning. These mutual ex- 
changes bringing on a kind of confidence, two yen- 
tured on board the ship ; and presently after, she 
was filled with them, and we had the company of 
several at dinner in the cabin. Our pease-soup, 
salt beef, and pork, they had no curiosity to taste ¢ 
but they eat of some yams, which we happened to 
have yet left, calling them Oobee, This name is 
not unlike Ogfee, as they are called at most of the 
islands, except Mallicollo; nevertheless, we found 
these people spoke a language new to us. Like all 
the nations we had: lately seen, the men weré almost 
naked; having hardly any other covering but such 
a wrapper as is used at Mallicollo*. They were 
curious in examining every part of the ship, which 
they viewed with uneommon attention. They had not 
the least knowledge of goats, hogs, dogs, or cats, 
and had not éven a name for one of them. They 
scemed fond of large spike-nails, and pieces of red 
‘Cloth, or indeed @f any other colour; but red was 
their favourite. . 

After dinner, I went on shore with fwo armed 
boats, having with us one of the natives who had 
attached himself to me. We landed on a sandy 
beach before a vast number of people, who had got 
together with no other intent than to see us; for many 
of them bad not a stick in their hands; consequently 
we were received with great courtesy, and with the 
surprise. natural for people to express, at seeing men 
and things so new to them as we must be. I made. 
AR 00 ha SRP oe cae soaearcer ore er EY 


* See the Note at ps 32 of this Velame, 
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presents to all those my friend pointed out, who 
were either old men, or such as seemed to be of some 
note ; but he took not the least notice of some wo- 
men who stood behind the crowd, holding my hand 
when I was going to give them some beads and mez 
dals. Here we found the same chief, who had been 
seen in one of the canoes in the morning. His 

name, we now learnt, was Teabooma ; and we had 
not been on shore above ten minutes, before he 
called for silence. _ Being instantly obeyed by every 
individual present, he made a short speech; and 
soon aiter another chief having called for silence, 
made a speech also. It was pleasing to see with 
what attention they were heard. Their speeches 
were Composed of short sentences; to each of which 
{wo or three old men answered, by nodding their 
heads, and giving a kind of grunt, significant, as I 
thought of approbation. It was impossible for us 
to know the purport of these speeches ; but we had 
reason to think they were favourable to us, on whose 
account they doubtless were made. ee 

I kept my eyes fixed on the peopleall the time, and 
Saw nothing to induce me to think otherwise. While 
we were with them, having inquired, by signs, for 
fresh water, some pointed to the east and others to 
the west. My friend undertook to conduct us to it, 
and embarked with us for that purpose. We rowed 
about two miles up the coast to the east, where the 
shore was mostly covered with mangrove-trees ; and 
entering amongst them, by a narrow creek or river, 
which brought us to a little strageling village, above 
all the mangroves, there we landed and were shewn 
fresh water. The ground near this village was finely 
cultivated, being laid out in plantations of sugar- 
canes, plantains, yams, and other roots, and watered 
by little rills, conducted by art from the main 
stream, whose source was in the hills. Here were some 
cocoa-nut trees, which did not seem burdened with 
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fruit. We heard the crowing of cocks, but saw. 
none. Some roots were baking on a fire in an earthen 
jar, which would have held six or eignt gallons ; 
nor did we doubt its being their own manufacture. 
As we'proceeded up the creek, Mr. Forster having 
shot a duck flying over our heads, which was the 
first use these people saw made of our fire-arms, 
my friend begged to have it; and when he landed, 
told his countrymen in what manner it was killed. 
The day being far spent; and the tide not permit- 
ting us to stay longer in the creek, we took leave of 
the people and got on board a little after sun-set. 
From this little excursion, I found that we were to 
expect nothing from these people but the privilege of 
visiting their country undisturbed. For it was easy 
to see. they had little else than good nature to be- 
stow. In this they exceeded all the nations we had 
yet met with; and, although it did not satisfy. the 
demands of nature, it at once pleased and left our 
minds at ease. nae : 
Next morning we were visited by some hundreds 
of the natives; some coming in canoes, and others 
swimming off; so that before ten o’clock, our decks, 
and all other parts of the ship, were quite full with 
them. My friend, who was of the number, brought 
me a few roots, but all the others came empty in 
respect to eatables. Some few had with them their 
arms, such as clubs and darts, which they ex- 
changed for nails, pieces of cloth, &c. After break- 
fast, I sent lieutenant Pickersgill with two armed 
boats to look for fresh water; for what we found 
the day before was by nu means convenient for us. 
to get on board. At the same time Mr, Wales, ac- 
companied by licutenaut Clerke, went to the little 
isle to make preparations for observing the eclipse 
of the sun, which was to be in the afternoon. Mr.- 
Pickersgill ‘soon returning, informed me that he had 
found a stream of fresh water, pretty convemient to 
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come at. I therefere, ordered the Jaunch to be 
hoisted out to complete our water, and then went 
to the isle to assist in the observation. 

About one P. M. the eclipse came on. Clouds 
interposed, and we lost the first contact, but were 
more fortunate in the end, which was observed as 
follows: 


By Mr. Wales with Doliond’s 34 foot achro- 
matic refractor, at - -- - Sh 23! 4972 # 

By Mr, Clerke with Bird’s 2 ft. reflector, at 3 28 Aya 

And by me with an 18 inch reflector ' 
made by Watkins, <5 e+ 8 Ok SSE 


aun quoieddy 


Latitude of the isle or place of Ghseriation 20° 17% 

39% South. 

Longitude per distance of the sun and moon, and 
and moon and stars, 48 sets, 164° 41’ 21” East. 
Ditto per watch - - - - 163 58 0. 

Mr. Wales measured the quantity eclipsed by a 
Hadley’s quadrant, a ‘method never before thought 
of. Iam of opinion it answers the purpose of a 
wicrometer to a great degree of certainty, and isa 
great addition 16: the use of this most valuable in- 
strument. After all was over, we returned on board, 
where I found Teabooma the chief, who soon after. 
slipped out of the ship without my knowledge, and 
by that means toch the present I had made up for 
him. ; 

In the evening I went ashore to the watering- 
place, which was at the head of a little creek, 
at a fine stream that-came from the hills. It was 
necessary to have a small boat in the creek to con- 
vey the casks from and to the beach over which 
they were rolled, and then put into the launch; as 
only a small boat could enter the creek, and that 
only at high water. Excellent wood for fuel was 
here far more convenient than water, but this was 
an article we did not want. About seven o’¢lock | 
this «¢ evening, _ died Simon Monk, our butcher, a man 
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much esteemed in the ship; his death being occa- 
sioned by a fall down the fore-hatch-way the pre- 
ceding night. 

Karly in the morning of the 7th, the watering 
party, and a guard, under the command of an officer, 
were sent ashore ; and soon after a party of us went 
to take a view of the country. As soen as we landed 
we made known our design to the natives, and two - 
of them undertaking to be our guides, conducted 
us up the hills by a talerably geod path. In our 
route, we met several people, most of whom turned 
back with us; so that at Jast our tram was nu- 
merous. Some we met who wanted us to return ; 
but we paid no regard to their signs, nor did they 
seem uneasy when we proceeded. At length we 
reached the summit of one of the hills, from which 
we saw the sea in two places, between some ad-_ 
vanced hills, on the opposite or S. W. side of the 
Jand. This was an useful discovery, as it enabled 
us to judge of the breadth of the land, which, in 
this part, did not exceed ten leagues. | 

Between those advanced hills, and the ridge we 
were upon, was a large valley, through which rana 
Serpentine river. On the banks of this were several 
plantations, and some villages, whose. inhabitants 
we had met on the road, and found more on the- 
top of the hill gazing at the ship, as might be sup- 
posed. The plain, or flat of land, which lies along 
the shore we were upon, appeared from the hills to 
great advantage; the winding streams which ran 
through it, the plantations, the little straggling vil- 
lages, the variety in the woods, and the shoals on 
the coast, so variegating the scene, that the whole 
might afford a picture for romance. Indeed, if it 
were not not for those fertile spots on the plains, and 
some few on the sides of the mountains, the whole 
country might be. called a dreary waste.’ The 
mountains, and other high places, are, for the most 
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part, incapable of cultivation, consisting chiefly of 
rocks, many of which are full of mundicks. ‘The 
little soil that is upon them is scorched and burnt 
up with the sun; it is, nevertheless, coated with 
coarse grass and other plants, and here and there 
trees and shrubs.. The country, in general, bore 
great resemblance to some parts of New Holland 
under the same parallel of latitude, several of its 
natural productions seeming to be the same, 
and the woods being without underwood, as in 
that country. The reefs on the coast and several 
other similarities, were obvious to every one who 
had seen both countries. We observed all the N. 
FE. coast to be covered with shoals and breakers, ex- 
tending to the northward, beyond the isle of Bata- 
bea, till they were lost in the horizon. MNaving 
made these observations, and our guides not chus- 
ing to go farther, we descended the mountains by a 
road different from that by which we ascended. 
This brought us down through some of their plan- 
tations in the plains, which I observed were laid 
out with great judgment, and cultivated with much 
dJabour. Some of them were lying in fallow ; some 
seemingly lately laid down; and others of longer 
date, pieces of which they were again beginning to. 
dig up. The first thing I observed they did, was to. 
set fire to the grass, &c. which had over-run the 
surface. Recruiting the land by letting it lre some 
years untouched, is observed by all the nations in 
this sea; but they seem to have no notion of ma- 
nuring it, at least I have no where seen it done. Our 
excursion was finished by noon, when we returned 
on board to dinner; and one of our guides having 
left us, we brought. the other with us, whose fide- 
lity was rewarded at a smal] expence. 

In the afternoon [ made a little excursion along 
shore to the westward, in company with Mr. Wales: 
Besides making observations on such things as we 
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met, we got the names of several places, which ] 
then thought were islands 5; but upon farther in- 
quiry, | found they were ‘districts upon the same 
land. ‘This afternoon a fish being struck by one of 
the natiyes near the watering-place, my clerk pur- 
chased it, and sent it to me after my return on board. 

It was of a new species, something like a sun- -fish, 
with a large | long ugly” head. Having no suspicion 
of its being of a poisonous nature, we ordered: it to 
be dressed “for supper; but, yery luckily, the opera- 
tion of drawing and describing took up so much 
time, that it was too late, so that only the liyer and 
row were dressed, of w hieh the two Mr, Forsters 
and myself did but taste. About three o'clock in 
the morning, we found ourselves seized with an ex- 
traordinary “weakness and numbness all over OUuF 
limbs. I ‘had almost: lost the sense of feeling ; nor, 
could I distinguish between light and heavy bodies, 
of such as J had strength to move ; ; a quart pot, full 
of water, and a feather, being the same in my hand. 
We each of us took an emetic, and after that a 

weat, which gave us much mee In the morning, , 
one of the pigss which had eaten the entrails, was { 
found de ad. When the natives ae on board and — 
saw the fish hang up, they immed iately gave us to. 
understand it was not wholesome food, and exe_- 
pressed the utmost abhorrence of it; though’ no 
ene was observed to do this when the fish was to be 
sold, or even, after it. was purchased, 

On the Sth, the guard and a party of men were 
on ‘shore as usual, In the afternoon, I received 
messin ge from ‘the officer r, acquainting nie that Tea- 
booma the chief was come with a present consisting 
of a few yams and sugar-canes, Tn return, Fsent 
him, amonas! other articles, a dog and a bitch, both 
young, but nearly full grown. ‘The dog Was red and 
white, but the bitch was all red, or the colour of 
any buglivh fox, J mention this, , because they may 
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prove the Adam and Eve of their species in that 
country. When the officer returned on board in the 
evening, he informed me that the chief came, at- 
tended by about twenty men, so that it looked like a 
visit of ceremony. It was some time before he would 
believe the dog and bitch were intended for him ;, 
but as soon as he was convinced, he seemed lost in 
an excess of joy, and sent them away immediately. 

Next morning early, I dispatched Lieutenant 
Pickersgill and Mr. Gilbert with the launch and 
cutter to explore the coast to the west ; judging this 
would be better effected in the boats than-in the 
ship, as the reefs would force the latter several 
leagues from land. After breakfast, a party of men 
-was sent ashore, to make brooms; but myself and 
the two Mr. Forsters were confined on board, though 
much better, a good sweat having had an happy etf- 
fect. In the afternoon a man was seen, both ashore 
and along-side the ship, said to be as white as an Kiu- 
ropean. From the account I had of him (for ft did 
not see him), his whiteness did not proceed: from he- 
reditary descent, but from chance or some disease 3 
and such have been seen at Otaheite and the So- 
ciety Isles*. A fresh Easterly wind, and the ship 
lying a mile from the shore, did not hinder those 
good-natured people from swimming off to us in 
shoals of twenty or thirty, and returning the same” 
way: : | 
On the 10th, a party was on shore as ustial 3 and 
Mr. Forster so well recovered as to go out botaniz- 
ing. 


* Wafers met with Indians in the Isthmus of Darien of the 
colour of a white horse. See his Description of the Isthmus, 
page 134: See also Mr. de Paw’s Philosophical Inquiries con- 
cerning Americans, where seyeral other instances of this re- 
markable whiteness are mentioned, and the causes of it, 
attempted to be explained. 
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In the evening of the 11th, the boats returned,, 
‘when I was informed of the following circumstances.. 
From an elevation which they reached the morning: 
they set out, they had a view of the coast. Mr, 
Gilbert. was of opinion that they saw the termination: 
of it to the West, but Mr. Pickersgil}] thought not: 
though both agreed that there was no passage for’ 
the ship that way. From this place, accompanied by’ 
two of the natives, they went to Balabea, which they 
did not reach till after sun-set, and left again next. 
morning before sun rise; consequently this was a fruits 
less expedition, and the two following days were spent 
in getting up to the ships As they went down to 
the isle, they saw abundance of turtle; but the 
violence of the wind and sea made it impossible to 
strike any. he cutter was near being lost, by sud- 
denly filling with water, which oblived them te 
throw several things overboard; before they could 
free her, and stop the leak she had sprung. From 
a fishing ‘canoe, which they met coming in from 
the reets, they got as much fish as they could eat 3 
and they were received by Teabi, the’ chief of the 
isle of Balabea, and the people, who came in num- 
bers to see them, with great courtesy. In order 
not to be too much crowded, our people drew a line - 
. on the ground, and eave the others to understand they 
“Were hot to come withinit. ‘This restriction they ob- 
served, and one of them, soon after, turned to his own 
advantage. For happening to have a few cocoa- 
nuts, which one of our people wanted to buy, and 
he was unwilling to part with, he walked off, and 
was followed by the man who wanted them. On 
seeing this, he sat down on the sand, made a cirele 
round him, as he had seen our people do, and sig- 
nified that the other was not to come within, it : 
which was accordingly observed. As_ this story 
was well attested, I thoyght it not unworthy of a 
place in His journal eae eee eas 
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Fatly in the morning of the 12th, I ordered the 
Carpenter to work, to repair the cutter, and the 
water to be replaced, which we had expended the 
three preceding days. As Teabooma the chief had 
Not been seen since he got the dogs, and I wanted 
to lay a foundation for stocking the country with 
hogs also; I took a young boar and a sow with me 
in the boat, and went up to the mangrove ¢reek to 
look for my friend, in order to give them to 
him, ; rie ; 
_ But when we arrived thére, wé wee told that he 
Hved at some distance, and that they would send: 
for him. Whether they did or no I cannot Say 
but he not coming, I resolved to give them to the 
first man of note | met with. ‘The guide we had to 
the hills happening to bé theré, ] made hrm under- 
stand that I intended to leave the two pigs on shore; 
und ordered them out of the boat for that purpose. 
| Offered them td a grave old nian, thinking he wa's 
L proper person to entrust thenr with; but he shook 
vis head, and hé and all present, made sigus to také 
hém into the boat again. When they saw I did 
lot comply, they seemed to consalt with one an- 
ther whut was to be done; and then our guide told 
ne to carry theny to the Alekee ¢chief).. Accordingly | 
ordered them to be taken up, and we were con- 
ucted by him to a house, wherein Were seated, in 
circle, eight or tem middle-aged persons. To 
1em Tand my pigs being introduced, with great 
urtesy they desired me to sit down; and then I 
Cgan to expatiate om the merits of thé two pigs, 
‘plaining to them how many young ones the tes 
wle would have at one time, and how soon these 
ould multiply to some hundreds. My only motive 
as to enhance their value, that they might take the 
ore care of them; and I had reason to think I 
some measure succeeded. In the’ mean time, 
oO men haying left the ‘company, soon returued 
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with six yams, which were presented to me; and | 
then 1 took my leave and went on board. 

‘J have already observed, that here was a little: 
village; 1 now found it much larger than I ex-- 
pected ; and about it, a good deal of cultivated land,, 
regularly laid out, planted and planting with taro) 
or eddy root, yams, sugar-canes, and plantains. Thee 
taro plantations were prettily watcred by little rills,, 
continually supplied from the main channel at thee 
foot of the mountains, from whence these streamss 
were conducted in artful meanders ‘They havee 
two methods of planting these roots, some are inn 
square or oblong patches, which lie perfectly hori-- 
zontal, and sink below the common level of the ad-- 
jacent land; so that they can let in on them as much 
water as they think necessary. } have generallyy 

- seen them covered two or three inches deep; but !! 
- do not know that this is always necessary. Others: 
are planted in ridges about three or four feet broad). 
and two, or two and a half high, On the middle opi 
top of the ridge, 1s a narrow gutter, in and along: 
which is conveyed, as above described, a little mil’ 
that water the roots, planted in the ridge on each side o} 
it: and these plantations are so judiciously laid out, thai 
the same stream waters sevefal ridges: These rmdge> 
are sometimes the divisions to the horizontal plantar 
tions; and when this methed is used, which is for 
the most part observed where a pathway, or some: 
thing of that sert is requisite; not an inch of grouns 
is lost. Perhaps there may be somé difference in 
the roots, which may make these two methods op 
raising them necessary. Some are better taster 
than others, and they are not all of a colour; bu 
be this as it may, they are very wholesome food, ano 
tte tops make good greens, and are eaten as such bp 
the natives. On these plantations men, women, and 
child n were employed. . 
In the afternoon I went on shore, and, on a larg 
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tree, which stood close to the shore, near the wa. 
tering-place, had an inscription cut, setting forth the 
ship’s name, date, &c. as a testimony of our being: the 
first discoverers of this country, as I had done at all’ 
others, at which we had touched, where this cere. 
mony was necessary. This being done, we took leave 
of our friends, and retarned on board; when I or- 
dered all the boats to be hoisted in, in ae to be 


' ready to put to sea in the morning. 
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A Deter iption of the Country and its- Tuhabitunts ; , 
thetr Manners, Customs, and Arts. d 


I sHaxt-conclude our transactions at’ this place with 
some account of the country and its inhabitants. 
They are a strong, robust, active, well-made people, 
courteous and friendly, and not’ in the least addicted 
to_pilfering, which is more than can be said’ of any 
other nation in this sea. They are nearly of the same 
colour as the natives of Tanna, but have better feat 
tures, more-agreeable countenances, and are a much 
stouter race; a few being seen who measured six feet 
four inches. ‘I observed some who ‘had’ thick lips, 
flat noses, and full cheeks, and, in some degree, the 
features and look of anegro. Two. things contri. 
buted to the forming of such an idea; first, their 
rough mop heads; and, secondly, their besmearing 
their faces with black pigment. Their hair and beards 
are, m general, black. ‘The former is very much 
frizzled 5 so that, at first sight, it appears like that 
of a‘ negro. It is, nevertheless, very different ; 
though both coarser and stronger than ours. Some, 
who wear it long, tie it up on the crown’ of the head; 
others suffer only a large lock to grow\on each side, 


which they tic up in clubs; many others, as well as all 
VOL. Vil. L 
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the women, wear it cropped short. These rough 
heads, most probably, want frequent scratching ; for 
which purpose they have a most excellent instrument. 
This is a kind of comb made of sticks of hard wood, | 
from seyen to nine or ten inches long, and about the 
thickness of knitting-needles. A number of these, 
seldom. exceeding twenty, but generally fewer, are » 
fastened together at one end, parallel to, and near 
one-tenth of an inch from each other. The other 
ends, which are a little pointed, will spread out or 
open like the sticks of a fan, by which means they 
can beat up the quarters of an hundred lice at a time. ° 
‘These combs or scratchers, for I believe they serve 
both purposes, they always wear in their hair, on one 
side their head. The people of Tanna have an instru. 
ment of this kind for thesame use; but theirs is fork. 
ed, I think, never exceeding three or four prongs ; 
and sometimes only a small pointed stick. Their 
beards, which are of the same crisp nature as their 
hair, are, for the most part, worn short. Swelled 
and ulcerated legs and feet are common among the 
‘men; as also a swelling of the scrotum. I know not 
whether this is occasioned by disease, or by the mode 
of applying the wrapper before-mentioned, and which 
they use as at Tanna and Mallicollo. This is their 
only covering, and is made generally of the bark of a 
tree, but sometimes of leaves. The small pieces of 
cloth, paper, &c. which they got from us, were com- 
monly. applied to this use. We saw coarse garments 
amongst them, made of a sort of matting, but they 
seemed never to wear them, except when out in their 
canoes and unemployed. Some hada kind of con. — 
cave, cylindrical, stiff black cap, which appeared to 
be a great ornament among them, and, we thought, 
was only worn by men of note or warriors. A large 
sheet of strong paper, when they got one from us, 
was generally applied to this use. 
The women’s dress is a short petticoat, made of the 
flaments of the plantain tree, laid over acord, to 
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which they are fastened, and tied round the. waist. 
The petticoat is made at least six or eight inches 
thick, but not one inch longer than necessary for the 
use designed. The outer filaments are dyed black ; 
-and, as an additional ornament, the most of them 
have a few pearl oyster-shells fixed on the right ‘side. 
The general ornaments of both sexes are ear-rings of 
tortoise-shell, necklaces or amulets, made both of 
shells and stones, and bracelets, made of large shells, 
which they wear above the elbow. They have punc.- 
tures, or marks on the skin, on several parts of the 
body; but none, I think, are black, asat the Eastern 
islands. I know not if they have any other design 
_than ornament; and the people of Tanna are marked 
-mnuch in the same manner. = 

Were I to judge of the origin of this nation, I 
should take them to be arace between the people of 
Tanna and of the Friendly Isles; or between: those 
of Tanna and the New Zealanders; or all three; 
their language, in some respects, being a mixture of 
them all. In their disposition they are like the na- 
tives of the Friendly Isles; but in affability and ho. 
hesty they excel them. _ ) 

Notwithstanding their pacific inclination they must 
sometimes have wars, as they are well provided with 
offensive weapons ; such as elubs, spears, darts, and 
slings for throwing stones. The clubs are about two 
feet and an half long, and variously formed; some 
like a scythe, others like a pick-axe; some have an 
head like an hawk, and others have round heads ; but 
all are neatly made. Many of their darts and spears 
are no less neat, and ornamented with carvings. The 
slings are as simple as possible; but they take some 
Pains to form the stones that they use into a proper 
shape; which is something like an egg, supposing 
both ends to be like the small one. They use a 
becket, in the same manner as at Tanna, in throwing 
the dart, which, I believe, is much used in striking 
fish, &c. In this they seem very dexterous ; nor, 
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indeed, do I know that they have any other method 
of catching large fish, for I neither saw hooks nor 
lines among them. ©. : 


_Itis needless to mention their working tools, as 


they.are made of the sa | 
‘the same manner, as at the, other islands., Their axes, 
indeed, are a little different ; some, at least, which 
may be owing to fancy as muchas custom. — | 


Their houses, or at least most of them, are circu- 
Jar; something like a bee-hive, and full as close and 
warm. The entrance is by a small door, or long 
square hole, just big enongh to admit a man bent 
double. ‘The side-walls are about four feet and an 
half high; but the roof is lofty, and peaked to a 


me materials, and nearly in — 


point at the top; above which is a post, or ‘stick of © 


wood, which is generally ornamented either. with 
carving or shells, or both. The framing is of small 

‘spars, reeds, &c. and both sides and roof are thick 
and close covered with thatch, made of coarse long 
‘grass.. In the inside of the house are set up posts, to 


which cross spars are fastened, and platforms made, | 


for the conveniency of laying any thing on. Some 


houses have two floors, one above the other. The: 


floor is laid with dry grass, and here and there mats 


are spread, for the principal people to sleep or sit: 
on. In most of them we found two fire-places, and | 
commonly a fire burning; and, as there was no vent » 
for the smoke but by the door, the whole house was 
both smoky and hot, insomuch that we, who were: 
not used to such an atmosphere, could hardly endure : 


ita moment. This may be the reason why we found 


these people su chilly when in the open air, and with. 


out exercise. We frequently saw them “make dittle 


fires avy where, and hustle round them, with no) 
‘other view'than to warm themselves. Smoke within: 
doors may be a necessary evil, as it prevents the: 
musquitoes. from, coming in, which are pretty nu-. 
merous here. In some respects their habitations are: 
neat; for, besides the ornaments at top, 1 saw some: 
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with carved door-posts. Upon the whole, their 
houses are better calculated for a cold than a hot cli- 
mate; and as there are no partitions in them, they 
can have little privacy. aa 

They have no great variety of household utensils ; 
the earthen jars before mentioned being the only are 
ticle worth notice. Each family has, at least, one of 
them, in which they bake their roots, and perhaps 
their fish, &c. The fire, by which they cook their 
victuals, is on the outside of each house, in the open 
air. There are three or five pointed stones fixed in 
the ground; their pointed ends being about six inches 
above the sufface. Those of three stones are only for 
one jar, these of five stones for two. ‘The jars do 
not stand on their bottoms, but lie inclined on their 
sides. T'he use of these stones is obviously to keep 
the jars from resting on the fire, in order that it may 
burn the better. gee : 

They subsist chiefly on roots and fish, and the bark 
of a tree, which [am told grows also in the West 
Indies. This they roast, and are almost continually 
chewing. It has a sweetish, insipid taste, and was 
liked by some of our people. Water is their only li- 
quor; at least [ never saw any other made use of, 

Plantains and sugar-canes are by no means in 
plenty. Bread-fruit is very scarce, and the cocoa. 
nut trees are small and but thinly planted; and nei- 
ther one nor the other seems to yield much fruit. 

To judge merely by the numbers of the natives we 
saw every day, one might think the island very popu- 
lous; but I believe that, at this time, the inhabitants 
were collected from all parts on our account, Mr. 
Pickersgill observed, that down the coast, to. the 
west, there were but few people; and we knew they 
_ eame daily from the other side of the land, over the 
~ mountains, to visit us. But although the inhabitants, 
upon the whole, may not be numerous, the island is 
not thinly peopled on the sea-coast, and in the plains 
and valleys that are capable of cultivation. It seems 
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to be a country unable to support many inhabitants. 
Nature has been less bountiful to it than to any other 
tropical island we know in this sea. The greatest 
part of its surface, or at least what we saw of it, 
consists of barren rocky mountains ; and the grass, 
&c. growing on them, is useless to people who have 
no cattle... . | . 

The sterility of the country will apologise for the 
natives not contributing to the wants of the naviga- 
tor. The sea may, perhaps, in some measure, com- 
pensate for the deficiency of the land; for a coast 
surrounded by reefs and shoals, as this is, cannot fail 
of being stored with fish. 

I have before observed, that the country bears 


great resemblance to New South Wales, or New Hol. 


Yand, and that some of its natural productions are 
the same. In particular, we found here, the tree 
which is covered with a soft white ragged bark, easily 
peeled off, and is, as | have been told, the same that, 
in the East Indies, is used for caulking of ships. The 


wood is very hard, the leaves are long and narrow, of — 


a pale dead green, and a fine aromatic; so that. it 
may properly be said to belong to that continent. 
Nevertheless, here are several plants, &c. common to 
the Eastern and Northern islands, and even a spécics 
of the passion-flower, which, I am told, has never be- 
fore been known to grow wild any where but in Ame- 
rica. Our botanists did not complain for want of 
employment at this place; every day bringing some- 
thing new in botany or other branches of natural 
history. Land birds, indeed, are not numerous, 
but several are new.’ One of these is a kind of crow, 
at least so we. called it, though it is not half so big, 
and its feathers are tinged with blue. They also have 
some very beautiful turtle-doves, and other small 
birds, such as I never saw before. . 

All our endeavours to get the name of the whole 
island proved ineffectual. Probably it is too large for 
them to know by one name. Whenever we mace this 
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enquiry, they always gave us the name of some dis. 
trict or place, which we pointed to; and, as before 
observed, 1 got the names of several, with the name 
of the king or chief of each. Hence I conclude, that 
the country i is divided into several districts, each 20-~ 
verned by a chief; but we know nothing of the ex- 
tent of his power. Balade was the name of the dis- 
trict we were at, and Tea Booma the chief. He lived 
on the other side of the ridge of hills, so that we had 
but little of his company, and therefore could not see 
much of his power. Tea seems a title prefixed to the 
names of all, or most, of their chiefs or great men. 
My friend honoured:ine by calling me Tea Cook. 

' They deposit their dead in the ground. I saw none 
of their burying-places, but several of the gentlemen 

did. In one, they were informed, lay the remains of 
a chief who was slain in battle ; and his grave, which 
bore some resemblance to a large mole-hill, was de- 

corated with spears, darts, paddles, &c. all stuck up- 

- right in the ground round about it. 

The canoes, which these people use, are somewhat 
like those of the Friendly Isles; but the most heavy, 
clumsy vessels [ ever saw. They are what I call 
‘double canoes, made out of two large trees, hollowed 
out, having a raised gunnel, about two inches high, 
and closed - at each end with a kind of bulk-head of 
the same height ; so that the whole is like a long 
square trough, about three feet shorter than the body 
of the canoe; that is, a foot and an half at each end. 
Two canoes, thus fitted, are secured to each other, 
“about ‘three feet asunder, by means of cross spars, 
“which project about afoot over each side, Over these 
spars is laid a deck, or very heavy platform, made of 
“plank and small round spars, on which they have a fire 
hearth, and generally a fire burning ; and they carry 
“4 pot or jar to dress their victualsin. The space be- 
tween the two canoes is laid with plank, and the rest 
with spars. On one side of the deck, and close to the 
edge, is fixed a row of knees, pretty near to each 
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other, the use of which is to keep the masts, yards, 
&c. from rolling over-board. They are navigated by 
one or two latteen sails, extended to a small latteen 
yard, the end of which fixes in a notch or hole in the 
deck. The foot of the sail is extended to a small 
boom. ‘The sail is composed of pieces of matting, 
the ropes are made of the coarse filaments of the plan- 
tain tree, twisted into cords of the thickness of a fin- 
ger; and three or four more such cords, marled to- 
gether, serve them for shrouds, &c. I thought they 
sailed very well; but they are notat all calculated for 
rowing or paddling. Their method of proceeding, 
when they cannot sail, is by sculling; and for this 
purpose there are holes in the boarded deck on plate. 
form. Through these they put the sculls, which are: 
of such a length, that, when the blade is in the wa.. 
ter, the loom or handle is four or five feet above the | 
deck. The man who works it stands behind, and 
with both his hands sculls the vessel forward. This 
method of proceeding is very slow; and for this rea-. 
son, the canoes are but ill calculated for fishing, es- » 
pecially for striking of turtle, which, I think, can, 
hardly ever be donein them. ‘hcir fishing imple- | 
ments, such as I have seen, are turtle nets, made, 1, 
believe, of the filaments of the plantain tree twisted 
and small hand nets, with very minute meshes made» 
of fine twine and fish gigs. Their general method of! 
fishing, I guess, is to lie on the reefs in shoal water, , 
and to strike the fish that may come in their way.. 
They may, however, have other methods, which we: 
had no opportunity to sce, as no boat went.out while: 
we were here; all their time and attention being: 
taken up with us, Their canoes are about thirty; 
feet long, and the deck or platform about twenty: 
four in length, and ten in breadth. We had not, att 
this time, seen any timber in the country so large as: 
that of which their canoes were made. It was ob-. 
served that the holes, made in the several parts, in or-. 
der to sew them together, were burnt through ; butt 
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with what instrument we never learnt. Most pro- 
bably it was of stone, which may be the reason why 
they were so fond of large spikes, seeing at once they 
‘would answer this purpose. I was convinced they 
were not wholly designed for edge tools ; because 
every one shewed a desire for the iron belaying pins 
which were fixed in the quarter-deck rail, and seemed 
to valué them far more than a spike-nail, although it 
might be' twice as big. ‘These pins, which are round, 
perhaps have the very shape of the tool they wanted 
to make of the nails: I did not find that a hatchet 
‘was quite so valuable as a large spike. “Small nails 
were of little or no value; and beads, looking-glasses, 
&c. they did not admire. _ . 

The women of this country, and likewise those of - 
Tanna, are, so far as I could judge, far more chaste 
‘than those of the more Eastern islands. I never heard 
that one of our people obtained the least favour from 
any one of them. I haverbeen told that the ladies 
here would frequently divert themselves by going a 
little aside with our gentlemen, 4s if ‘they meant 
to be kind to them, and then would run away 
laughing at them. Whether this was chastity or co- 
quetry, I shall not pretend to determine ; nor is it 
material, since the consequences were the same. 


PR PARTS of CHAP. X. 


Proceedings on the Coast of New Caledonia, with 
- geographical and nautical Observations. 


» Every thing being in readiness to put to sea, at 
Sun-rise, on the 13th of September, we weighed, and 
with a finé gale at E, by S., stood out for the same 
‘¢hannel we came in by. At half past seven we were 
in the middle of it. Observatory Isle bore S. 5° E., 
distant four miles, and the isle of Balabea W.N. W, 
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As soon as we were Clear of the reef, we hauled thes 
wind on the starbeard tack, with a view of plying ini 
to the S. KE, ; but as Mr. Gilbert was of opinion thatt 
he had seen the end, or N. W. extremity of the land,, 
and that it would be easier to get round by the N.. 
W., I gave over plying, and bore up along the out-. 
side of the reef, steering N.N.W., N. W., and N.. 
W. by W., as it trended. At noon the island of Ba.. 
labea bore S. by W., distant thirteen miles; and! 
what we judged to be the west end of the great land, , 
bore 8. W. z S., and the direction of the reef was) 
N. W. by W., latitude observed 19° 53/90". Lon.. 
gitude from Observatory Isle 14’ W. We continued | 
to steer N. W. by W. along the outside of the reef’ 
till three o’clock, at which time the isle of Balabea, 
bore S.by K.4E. In this direction we observed a. 
partition in the reef, which we judged to be a chan- 
nel, by the strong tide which set out of it. From 
this place the reef inclined to the north for three or 
four leagues, and then to the N.W. We followed 
its direction, and as we advanced to N.W., raised — 
more land, which seemed to be connected with what — 
we had seen before; so that Mr. Gilbert was mis. | 
taken, and did not see the extremity of the coast. 
At five o’clock this land bore W. by N.2N., distant 
twenty miles; but what we could see of the reef 
trended in the direction of N. W. by N. | 
Having -hauled the wind on the starboard tack, 
and spent the night plying, on the 14th, at sun.rise, 
the island of Balabea bore S. 6° E., and the land seen 
the preceding night west, but the reef still trended N. 
W., along which we steered with a light breeze at E. 
S.E, Atnoon we observed in latitude 19° 28’; lon. 
gitude from Observatory Isle 27’ W. Wehad now 
no sight of Balabea; and the other land, that is, the, 
N. W. part of it, bore W. byS.4S., but we were 
not sure if this was one continued coast, or separate 
islands. For though some partitions were seen, from 
space to space, which made-it look like the latter, a 
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multitude of shoals rendered a nearer approach to it 
exceedingly dangerous, if not impracticable. In the 
afternoon, with a fine breeze at E.S.E., we ranged 
the outside of these shoals, which we found to trend 
in the direction of N. W. by W., N. W. by N., and 
N.N.E. At three o’clock we passed a low sandy 
isle, lying on the outer edge of the reef, in latitude 
19° 25’, and in the direction of N. E. from the north- 
westernmost land, six.or seven leagues distant. So 
much as we could see of this space was strewed with 
shoals, seemingly detached from each other ; and the 
channel leading in amongst them appeared to be on 
the S. E. side of the sandy isle; at least, there was a 
space where the sca did not break. At sun-set we 
could but just see the land, which bore S. W. by S., 
about ten leagues distant. A clear horizon produced 
the discovery of no land to the westward of this di. 
rection; the reef too trended away W. by N.iN., 
and seemed to terminate in a point which was seen 
from the mast-head. - Thus every thing conspired to 
uake us believe that we should soon get round these 
shoals ; and with these flattering expectations we 
tauled the wind, which was at E.N.E., and spent 
the night making short boards. 

Next morning at sun-rise, seeing neither land nor 
breakers, we bore away N.W. by W., and two 
1ours after saw the reef extending N. W. farther than 
he eye could reach; but no land was to be seen. It 
was therefore probable that we had passed its N. W. 
xtremity; and, as we had seen from the hills of Ba- 
ade its extent to the §. W., it was necessary to know 
10w far it extended to the east or south-east, while it 
vas in our power to recover the coast. For, by fol- 
owing the direction of the shoals, we might have 
seen carried so far to leeward as not to be able to 
eat back without considerable loss of time. We were 
ready far out of sight of land; and there was no 
cnowing how much farther we might be carried, be- 
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fore we found an end to them. These considerations,, 
together with the risk we must run in exploring a seaa 
strewed with shoals, and where no anchorage, with-- 
out them, is to be found, induced me to abandon thee 
design of proceeding round by the N. W., and to plyy 
up to the S. K., in which direction I knew there wass 
a clear sea. With this view we tacked and stood too 
the S. E., with the wind at N.E. by E., a gentlee 
breeze. At this time we were in the latitude of 19° hi 
S., longitude 163° 57’ Ki. 

In standing to the S. E. we did but just weatherr 
the point of the reef we had passed the precedingg 
evening. To make our situation the more dangerous: 
the wind began to fail us; and at three in the after-. 
noon it fell calm, and left us to the mercy of a greaw 
swell, setting directly on the reef, which was hardl5} 
a league from us. We sounded, but found no bottonn 
with a line of two hundred fathoms. I ordered thai 
pinnace and cutter to be hoisted out to tow the ship), 
but they were of little use against so great a swell! 
We, however, found that the ship did not draw neai 
the reef ‘so fast as might be expected ; and at sever 
o'clock a light air at N. N. E. kept her head to thy 
sea, but it lasted no longer than midnight, when ii 
was succeeded by a dead calm. : ‘ 

At day-break on the 16th we had no sight of thi 
reef ; and at eleven, a breeze springing up at S.S.W.. 
we hoisted in the boats, and made sail to S. K. Aa 
noon we observed in 19° 35'S., which was consjder! 
ably more to the south than we expected, and shewee 
that a current or tide had been in our favour ai 
night, and accounted for our getting so unexpectedl! 
clear of the shoals. At two o’clock P.M. we has 
again a calm which lasted till nine, when it was suc 
ceeded by a light air from E.N.E. and E., wit’ 
which we advanced but slowly. 3 

On the 17th at noon we observed in latitude 19° 541 
when the isle of Balabea bore §, 68° W., ten and | 
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half leagues distant. We continued to ply, with va- 
riable light winds, between N.E. and 8S. E., without 
meeting with any thing remarkable till the 20th at 
noon, when Cape Colnett bore N. 78° W., distant 
six leagues. From this cape the land extended round 
by the south to E,S. E. till it was lost in the horizon, 
and the country appeared with many hills and val. 
lies. Latitude observed 20° 41’, longitude made from 
Observatory Isle 1°8/ E. We stood in shore with a 
light. breeze at east till sun-set, when we were be- 
tween two and three leagues ear. The coast extended 
from 8. 42°3 E. to N.59° W. Two small islots lay 
without this last direction, distant from us four or 
five miles; some others lay between us and the shore, 
and to the east, where they seemed to be connected 
by reefs, in which appeared some openings from 
space to space, The country was mountainous, and 
had much the same aspect as about Balade. On one 
of the western small isles was an elevation like a 
tower; and over a low neck of land within the isle 
were seen many other elevations, resembling the 
masts of a fleet of ships. 

Next day at sun-rise, after having stood off all 
night with a light breeze at S. E., we found ourselves 
about six leagues from the coast ‘ and in. this situa- 
tion we were kept by acalm till ten in the evening, 
when we gota faint land-breeze at S. W., with which 
we steered S. K. all night. 

On the 22d at sun-rise the land was clouded, but 
it was not long before the clouds went off, and we 
found, by our land marks, that we had made a good 
advance. At ten o’clock, the land-breeze being sue. 
ceeded by a sea-breeze at KE. by S., this enabled us to 
stand in for the land, which at noon extended from N. 
78° W. to S, 31° 3 E., round by the S. In this last 
directien the coast seemed to trend more to the south 
in a lofty promontory, which, on account of the 
day, received the name of Cape Coronation. Lati- 
tude 22°2', longitude 167°7'4E. Some breakers 
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lay between us and the shore, and probably thee 
were connected with those we had seen before. 
During the night we had advanced about two leagues | 
to the S. E.; and at day-break on the 23d:an eles 
vated point appeared in sight beyond Cape Corona... 
tion, bearing 8. 23° KE. it proved to be the south. 
east extremity of the coast, and obtained the name of! 
Queen Charlotte’s Foreland. Latitude 22° 16'S.,, 
longitude 167° 14’. About noon, having got a! 
breeze from the N.E., we stood to 8.8. E., and asi 
we drew towards Cape Coronation, saw in a valley to) 
the south of it, a vast number of those elevated ob.. 
jects before mentioned; and some low land under’ 
the foreland was wholly covered with them. We: 
could not agree’ in our opinions of what they were.. 
I suppose them to be a singular sort of trees, being! 
too numerous to resemble any thing else ; and a greatt 
deal of smoke kept rising all the day from amongstl 
those near the cape. Some on board were of opinion! 
that this was the smoke of some internal and perpe.. 
tual fire. My representing to them that there was no? 
smoke here in the morning would have been of no) 
avail, had not this eternal fire gone out before night,| 
and no more smoke been seen after. ‘hey were still! 
more positive that the elevations were pillars of bae- 
saltes, like those which compose the Giant’s Cause-. 
way in Ireland. At sun-set, the wind veering round! 
to the south, we tacked and stood off, it not beingy 
‘safe to approach the shore in the dark. At day-- 
break we stood in again, with a faint land-breeze be-. 
tween E.S.E. and $.$.E. At noon observed, in 
latitude 21° 59’ 30”, Cape Coronation. being west 
southerly, distant seven leagues, and the foreland S.. 
38° W. As we advanced 8.8. W., the coast beyond 
the foreland began to appear in sight ; and at sun-set 
we discovered a low island lying $.S. B., about see. 
ven miles from the foreland. lt was one of those: 
which are generally surrounded with shoals :and 
breakers. At the same time a round hill owas seen 
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bearing S.24°E., twelve leagues distant. During 
night, having had variable light winds, we advanced 
but little either way. 

On the 25th, about ten o’clock A. M., having got 
a fair breeze at E. $. E., we steod to the 5.5. W. .5 in 
hopes of getting round the foreland; but, as we drew 
near, we perceived more low isles, beyond the one 
already mentioned, which at last appeared to be con- 
nected by breakers, extending towards the foreland, 
and seeming to join the shore. We stood on till half 
past three o’clock, when we saw, from the deck, 
rocks, just peepiitg above the surface of the sea, on 
the shoal above mentioned. It was now time to alter 
the course, as the day was too far spent tolook for a 
passage near the shore, and we could find no bottom 
to anchor in during the night. We therefore stood 
to the south to look for a passage without the smal! 
isles. .We had a fine breege at K..S. E., but it lasted 
no longer than five o’clock, when it fell to a dead 
calm. Having sounded, a line of 170 fathoms did 
not reach the bottom, though we were but a little 
way from the shoals, which, instead of following the 
coast to §. W., took aS. E. direction towards the 
hill we had seen the preceding evening, and seemed 
to point out to us that it was necessary to go round 
that land. At.this time the most advanced point on 
the main bore §. 68° W., distant nine or ten leagues. 
Abont seven o’clock we got a light breeze at north, 
which enabled us to steer out E.5.E., and to spend 
the night with less anxiety. On some of the low isles 
were many of those elevations already mentioned. 
Eivery one was now satisfied they were trees, except 
our naturalists, who still maintained that they were 
basaltes. 

About day-break on the 26th, the wind having 
shifted to S.S.W., we stretched to 8. E. for the 
hill before mentioned. It belonged to an. island 
which at noon extended from S. 16° FE. to S. 7° W., 
distant six leagues. Latitude cbserved 22° 16’ S. 
m2 
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In the P. M. the wind freshened, and veering to §.S.. 
K., we stretched to the east, till two A. M., on the: 
27th, when we tacked and stood to S.W., withi 
hopes of weathering the island; but we fell aboutt 
two miles short of our expectations, and had to tack: 
about a mile from the east side of the island, the ex-. 
tremes bearing from N. W. by N. to S. W., the hilll 
west, and some low isles, lying off the 8. E. point,, 
S. by W. These seemed to be connected with the: 
large island by breakers. We sounded when in stays,, 
but had no ground with a line of eighty fathoms., 
The skirts of this island were covered with the eleva-.- 
tions more than once mentioned. They had much the: 
appearance of tall pines, which occasioned my giving; 
that name to the island. The round hill, which is on: 
the S. W. side, is of such a height as to be seen four-. 
teen or sixteen leagues. The island is about a mile: 
in circuit, and situated in latitude 22° 38’ S., longi-. 
tude 167° 40’ EK. Having made two attempts to) 
weather the isle of Pines before sun-set, with no bet-- 
ter success than before, this determined me to stretchi. 
off till midnight. This day at noon the thermometer ' 
was at 68°4, which is lower than it had been since: 
the 27th ot February. 

Having tacked at midnight, assisted bythe currents: 
and a fresh gale at B.S. KE. and 8. E., next: morning: 
at day-break we found ourselves several leagues to) 
windward of the isle of Pines, and bore away large, , 
round the 8. E. and §. sides. The coast from the S. 
K., round by the S. to the W., was strewed with sand- 
banks, breakers, and small low isles, most of which 
were covered with the same lofty trees that orna- 
mented the borders of the greater one. We conti- 
nued to range the outside of these small isles and. 
breakers, at three-fourths of a league distance, and as. 
we passed one raised another, so that they seemed to 
form a.chain extending to the isles which lie off the 
foreland. At noon we observed in latitude 22° 44’ 
36” §. the isle of Pines extending from N. by E. 4 E. 


| 
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to E. by N.; and Cape Coronation N. 32° 30’ W., 
distant seventeen leagues. In the afternoon, with a 
fine gale at east, we steered N. W. by W., along the™ 
outside of the shoals, with a view of falling in with 
the land a little to S. W. of the foreland. At two 
o’clock P. M. two low islots were seett bearing W. 
by S., and as they were connected by breakers, — 
‘which seemed to join those on our starboard, this 
discovery made it necessary to haul off S. W., in or- 
der to get clear of them all. At three more breakers 
appeared, extending from the low isles towards the 
S. E. We now hauled out close to the wind, and, in 
an hour and an half, were almost on board the 
breakers, and obliged to tack. From the mast-head 
‘they were seen to extend as far as 1. S. E., and the 
smoothness of the sea made it probable that they ex- 
tended to the north of east, and that we were in a 
manner surrounded by them. At this time the hill 
on the isle of Pines bore N. 712 E., the foreland N. 
i W., and the most advanced point of land on the 
SW. coast bore N. W., distant fifteen or sixteen 
leagues. ‘This direction of the S. W. coast, which 
was rather within the parallel of the N. K., assured us 
that this land extended no farther to the S.W. After 
making a short trip to N.N. E., we stood again to 
the south, in expectation of having a better view of 
the shoals before sun-set. We gained nothing by this 
put the prospect of a sea strewed with shoals, which 
we could not clear but by returning in the track by 
which we came. We tacked nearly in the same place 
where we had tacked hefore, and on sounding found 
a bottom of fine sand. But anchoring in a strong 
gale, with a chain of: breakers to leeward, being the 
last resource, J rather chose to spend the night in 
making short boards over that space we had, in some 
measure, made ourselves acquainted with in the days 
And thus it was spent, but under the terrible appre- 
hension, every moment, of falling on some of the 
many dangers which surrounded us. 
mo 
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Day-light shewed that our fears were not ill-found.: 
ed, and that we had been in the most imminent dan- 
ger; having had breakers continually under our lee, 
and at avery little distance from us. We owed our 
safety to the interposition of providence, a good look 
out, and the very brisk manner in which the ship was 
managed, for, as we were standing to the north, the 
people on the lee-gangway and forecastle saw break. 
ers under the lee-bow, which we escaped by quickly 
tacking the ship. : | 

Twas now almost tired of a coast which I could no 
longer explore, but at the risk of losing the ship, 
and ruining the whole voyage. I was however de. — 
termined not to leave it, till I knew what trees those 
were which had been the subject of our speculation ;_ 
especially as they appeared to be of a sort useful to 
shipping, and had not been seen any where butin the 
southern part of this land. With this view, after 
making a trip te the south, to weather the shoals un- 
der our lee, we stood to the north, in hopes of finding 
anchorage under some of the islots on which these 
trees grew. We were stopped by eight o’clock by 
the shoals which lie extended between the Isle of 
Pines and Queen Charlotte’s Foreland; and found 
soundings off them in fifty-five, forty, and thirty-six 
fathoms, a fine sandy bottom. The nearer we came 
to these shoals, the more we saw of them, and we 
were not able to say if there was any passage between 
the two lands, | 

Being now but a few miles to windward of the low 
isles lying off the Foreland, mentioned on the 25th 
and 26th, I bore down to the one next to us. As we 
drew near it, I perceived thatit was unconnected with 
the neighbouring shoals, and that it is probable we 
might get to an anchor underits lee or west side. We 
therefore stood on, being conducted by an officer at 
the mast-head ; and after hauling round the point of 
the reef which surrounds the isle, we attempted to ply 
to windward, in order to get nearer the shore.. An- 
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other reef to the north confined us.to a narrow chan. 
nel, through which ran a current against us, that ren- 
dered this attempt fruitless; so that we were obliged 
to anchor in thirty-nine fathoms water, the bottom 
fine coral sand ; the isle bearing W. by,N. one mile 
distant. As soon as this was done, we hoisted out a 
boat, in which I went on shore, accompanied by the 
botanists. We found the tall trees to be a kind of 
spruce pine, very proper for spars, of which we were 
in want. After making this discovery, I hastened on 
board in order to have more timeafter dinner, when I 
landed again with two boats, accompanied by several 
of the officers and gentlemen, having with us the car. 
penter and some of his crew, to cut down such trees 
as were wanting. While this was doing I took the 
bearings of several lands round. The hill on the Isle 
of Pines bore S. 59° 30’ E.; the low point of Queen 
Charlotte’s Foreland N. 14° 30’ west: the high Jand 
over it, seen over two low isles N. 20° west ; and the 
most advanced point of land to the west, bore west, 
half a point south, distant six or seven leagues. We 
had, from several bearings, ascertained the true direc- 
tion of the coast from the foreland to this point, 
which I shall distinguish by the name of Prince of 
Wales’s Foreland. It is situated in the latitude of 
22° 29'S.; longitude 166° 57’ E., is of considerable 
height, and, when it first appears above the horizon, 
looks like an island. From this cape, the coast 
_trended nearly N. W. This was rather too northerly 
a direction to join that part which we saw from the 
hills of Balade. Butas it was very high land which 
opened off the cape in that direction, it is very pro- 
bable that lower land, which we could not see, open- 
ed sooner; or else the coast more to the N. W. takes 
a more westerly direction, in the same manner as the 
N.E. coast. Be this as it may, we pretty well 
know theextent of the land, by having it confined with- 
in certain limits. However, I still entertained hopes 


of secing more of it; but was disappointed. 
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The little isle upon which we landed, is a meres 
sand-bauk, not exceeding three-fourths of a mile im 
circuit, and on it, besides these pines, grew the Etoss 
tree of Otaheite, and a variety of other trees, shrubs,, 
and plants. These gave sufficient employment to ourr 
botanists, all the time we stayed upon it, and occas. 
sioned my calling it Botany Isle. On it'were severall 
water-snakes, some pigeons, and doves, seemingly dif-- 
ferent from any we had seen. One of the officers shott 
a hawk, which proved to be of the very same sort ass 
our English fishing-hawks. Several fire. places, , 
branches, and leaves very little decayed, remains off 
turtle, &c. shewed that people had lately been on the> 
isle. The hull of a canoe, precisely of the same shape: 
as those we had seen at Balade, lay wrecked in the: 
aand. We were now uo longer at a loss to know of! 
what trees they make their canoes, as they can be no) 
other than these pines. On this little isle were some: 
which measured twenty inches diameter, and between. 
sixty and seventy feet inlength, and would have done: 
very well for a foremast to the Resolution, had one) 
been wanting. Since trees of this size areto be found | 
on so small a spot, it is reasonable to expect to find | 
some much larger on the main, and larger isles ; and, 
if appearances did not deceive us, We cap assert it. 

If I except New Zealand, I, at this time, know of | 
no island in the South Pacific Ocean, where a ship 
could supply herself with a mast or yard, were she 
ever so much distressed for want of one. Thvrs far 
the discovery is or may be valuable. My carpenter, 
who was a mast-maker as well as a shipwright, two 
trades he learnt in Deptford-yard, was of opinion that 
these trees would make exceedingly good masts. The 
wood is white, close-grained, tough, and light. Ture 
pentine had exuded out of most of the trees, and the 
sun)had inspissated it into a rosin, which was found 
sticking to the trunks, and lying about the roots. 
‘These trees shoot out their branches like all other 
pines; with this difference, that the branches ef thees 
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are much smaller and shorter; so that the knots be- 
come nothing when the tree is wrought for use. f 
took notice, that the largest of them had the smallest 
and shortest branches, and were crowned, as it were, 
at the top, by a spreading branch like a bush: This.* 
was what led some on board into the extravagant no- 
tion of their being basaltes: indeed no one could think 
of finding such trees here. The seeds are produced in 
cones; but we could find none that had any in them, 
or that were in a proper state for vegetation or botani- 
cal examination. Besides these, there was another 
tree or shrub of the spruce fir kind; butit was very 
small. We also found on the islea sort of scurvy- 
grass, and a plant, called by us Lamb’s rey, 
which, when boiled, eat like spinage. 

Having got ten or twelve small spars to make surthé 
ding sail booms, boat-masts, &c., and night approach. 
ing, we returned with them on board. 

The purpose for which IL anchored under this isle 
being answered, I was now to consider what was next 
to be done. We had from the top-mast-head taken 
a view of the sea around us, and observed the whole, 
to the west, to be strewed with small islots, sand- 
banks, and breakers, to the utmost extent of our ho- 
rizon. They seemed indeed not to be all connected, 
aud to be divided by winding channels. But when I 
considered, that the extent of this 5. W. coast was 
already pretty well determined; the great risk at- . 
tending a more accurate survey ; and the time it would 
require to accomplish it, on account of the many dan- 
gers we should have to encounter ; I determined not 
to hazard the ship down to leewerd, where we might 
be so hemmed in as to find it difficult to return, and 
by that means lose the proper season for getting to 
the south. I new wished to have-had the little vessel 
set up, the frame of which we had on board. I had 
some thoughts of doing this, when we were last at 
Otaheite, but found it could not be executed, without 
neglecting the caulking and other necessary repairs of 
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the ship, or staying longer there than the route I hadd 
in view would admit. It was now too late to begin 
setting her up, and then to usc her in exploring thigs 
coast; and in our voyage to the south, she could bee 
of no service. These reasons induced me to try too 
get without the shoals; that is, to the southward off 
them, > 

Next morning at day-break, we got under saill 
with a light breeze at EF. by N. We had to makee 
some trips to weather the shoals to leeward of Botanyy 
Isle ; but when this was done the breeze began to fail 3; 
and at three P. M, it fell calm. The swell, assisted 
by the current, set us fast to S. W. towards the 
- breakers, which were yet in sight in that direction.. 
Thus we continued till ten o’clock, at which time aa 
breeze springing up at N. N. W. westeered E.S.E = 
the contrary course we had come in; not daring to 
steer farther south till daylight. 

At three o’clock next morning, the wind veered to: 
5. W., blew hard, and in squalls, attended with rain,, 
which made it necessary to proceed with our coursest 
up and top sails on the cap, till day-break, when they 
hill on the Isle of Pines bore north ; and our distance; 
from the shore in that direction, was about four 
leagues. We had now a very strong windat S. S. W., 
attended by a great sea; so that we had reason to re-- 
joice at having got clear of the shoals before this gale: 
overtook us. Though every thing conspired to make? 
me think this was the westerly monsoon, it can hardly; 
be comprehended under that name, for several reasons +; 
first, because it was near a month too soon for these: 
winds: secondly, because we know not if they reach; 
this place at all; and lastly, because it is very come. 
mon for westerly winds to blow within the tropics. 
| However, I never found them to blow so hard before, , 
or so far southerly, Be these things as they may, We: 
had now no other choice but to stretch to S. E.,. 
Which we accordingly did with our starboard tacks: 
aboard; and at noon were out of sight of land. 
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The gale continued with very little alteration till 
noon next day ; at which time we observed in latitude 
23° 18', longitude made from the isle of Pines 1° 54/ 
east. In the afternoon we had little wind from the 
south, and a great swell from the same direction : and 
many boobies, tropic, and men of war birds were 
seen. At eleven o’clock afresh breeze sprung up at 
W. by S. with which we stood to the south. At this 
time we werein the latitude of 23° 18’, longitude 169° 
49’ E., and about forty-two leagues south of the He. 
brides. ; 

_At eight o’clock in the morning, on the third, the 
wind veered to S. W. and blew a strong gale by 
squalls, attended with rain. I now gave over ail 
thought of returning to the land we had left. Indeed, 
when I considered the vast ocean we had to explore 
to the south; the state and condition of the ship al- 
ready in want of some necessary stores; that summer 
was approaching fast: and that any considerable ac. 
cident might detain us in this sea another year; I did 
not think it adviseable to attempt to regain the land. 

_ Thus I was obliged, asit were by necessity, for the 
first time, to leave a coast I had discovered, before it 
was fully explored.—I called it New Caledonia: 
and, if we except New Zealand, it is perhaps the lar- 
gest island in the South Pacific Ocean. For it extends 
from the latitude of 19°37’, to 22° 30’, S., and from 
the longitude of 163° 37/ to 167° 14' E. Itlies nearly 
N. W.2 W., and S. E.4E., andis about eighty-seven 
leagues long in that direction ; butits breadth is not 
considerable, nor any where exceeding ten leagues. It 
is a country full of hills and valleys, of various ex- 
fent both for height and depth. To judge of the 
whole by the parts we were on, from these hills spring 
yast numbers of little rivulets, which greatly contri- 
bute to fertilize the plains, and tosupply all the wants — 
of the inhabitants. The summits of most of the hills 
seem to be barren; though some few are cloathed 
with wood: as are all the plains and valleys. By 
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reason of these hills, many parts of the coast, wher 
at a distance from it, appeared indented, or to hawee 
great inlets between: the hills ; but, when we came 
near the shore, we always found such places shut upp 
with low land, and also observed low land to lice 
along the coast between the sea-shore and the foot oa! 
the hills, As this was the case in all such parts aas 
we came near enough to see, it is reasonable to sup». 
pose that the whole coast is so. I am likewise 0! 
opinion, that the whole, or greatest part, is surround4. 
ed by reefs or shoals, which render the access to ij 
very dangerous, but at the same time guard the coassi 
from the violence of the wind and sea; makeitaboundd 
with fish, secure an easy and safe navigation along at,, 
for carioes &c. ; and, most likely, form some good 
harbours for shipping: Most, if not every part of thee 
coast, is inhabited, the Isle of Pines not excepted ; fox 
we saw either smoke by day, or fires by night, where= 
ever we came. In the extent which { have given te 
this island, is included the breken er unconnected 
lands to the N. W.. That they may be connected, 
shall not pretend to deny ; we were however of Opies 
nion that they were isles, and that New Caledoniai 
terminated more to 8. E.-: though this at most is butt 
a well-founded conjecture, 

But whether these lands be separate isles, or’ cone. 
nected with New Caledonia, itis by no means cer-. 
tain that we saw their ‘termination to the west. Hl 
think we did not; as the shoals did not end with the: 
land:we saw, but kept.their N. W. direction farther: 
than Bougainville’s track. in the latitude of 15° ort 
15°L,.. Nay, it seems not improbable, that a chain off 
isles; sand. banks, and reefs, may extend to the west,, 
as far as the coast of, New South Wales. . The Bact. 
ern extent of the isles and shoals off that coast, bee. 
tween the latitude of: 15° and 23’, were not known.. 
The resemblance of the two countries ; Bougainville’s: 
meeting with the. shoal of. Diana above sixty leae: 
gues from the coast; and the signs he had of land to» 
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the S. E.; all tend to increase the probability. I _ 
must confess that it is carrying probability and con. 
jecture a little too far, to say what may lie in aspace 
of two hundred leagues; but it is in some measure 
necessary, were it only to put some future navigator 
on his guard. 

Mr. Wales determined the longitude of that part of 
New Caledonia we explored, by ninety-six sets of 
observations, which were reduced to one another by 
our trusty guide the watch. I found the variation of 
_ the compass to be 10° 24’ Ki. This is the mean varia- 
tion given by the three azimuth compasses we had on 
board, which would differ from each other a degree 
and a half, and sometimes more. I did not observe 
any difference i in the variation between the N. W. and 
S. E. parts of this land, except when we were at an- 
chor before Balade, where it was less than 10°; but 
this I did not regard, as I found such an uniformity . 
out at sea; and it is there where navigators want to 
know the variation. While we were on the N. E. 
coast, I thought the currentsset to S. EK. and west or 
N. W. on the other side ; but they are by no means 
considerable, and may, as probably, be channels of 
tides, as regular currents. In the narrow channels 
which divide the shoals, and those which communicate 
with the sea, the tides run strong; but their rise and 
fall are inconsiderable, not. exceeding three feet and 
an half. The time of high water, at the full and 
change, at Balade, is about six o’clock ; but at Bo- 
tany Isle we judged it would happen about ten or cle. 
ven o’clock. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Sequel of the Passage ‘from New Galedonia to New 


Sealand, with an Account of the Discovery of 
Norfolk Island; and the Incidents that hap. 
pened while the Ship layin Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound. 


Tue wind continuing at 8. W., W.S. W., and 
west, blowing a fresh gale, and now and then squalls, 
with showers of rain, we steered to 8. S. E., without 
meeting with any remarkable occurrence till near noon 


on the 6th, when it fell calm. At this time we were 


in the latitude of 27° 50/S., longitude 171° 43’ east. 
The calm continued till noon the next day, during 
which time we observed the variation to be 10° 33/2 
east. I now ordered the carpenters to work to caulk 
the decks. As we had neither pitch, tar, nor resin, 


left to pay the seams, this was done with varnish of | 


pine, and afterwards covered with coral sand, which 
made a cement far exceeding my expectation. Inthe 
afternoon, we had a boat in the water, and shot two 


albatrosses, which were geese to us. We had seen 


one of this kind of birds the day before, which was 
the first we observed since we had been within the 
tropic. On the 7th, at one P. M. a breeze sprung 


up at South; soon after it veered to, and fixed at S. | 


‘E. by S., and blew a gentle gale, attended with plea- 
gant weather. 

We stretched to W. S..W., and next day at noon 
were in the latitude of 28° 25’, longitude 170° 26/ east. 
in the evening, Mr. Cooper having struck a porpoise 
with a harpoon, it was necessary to bring to, and have 


two boats out, before we could kill it, and get it on 


board. It was six feet long; a female of that kind, 
which naturalists call dolphin of the antients, and 


which differs from the other kind of porpoise in the © 


| 
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head and jaw, having them long and pointed. ‘This 
had eighty-eight teeth in each jaw. The haslet and 
lean flesh were to usa feast. The latter was a little 
liverish,: but had not the least fishy taste. It was 
eaten roasted, broiled, and fried, first soaking it in 
warm water, Indeed, little art was wanting to make 
any thing fresh, palatable to those who had been li- 
ving so long on salt meat. o. 4 

We continued to stretch to W. S. W. till the 10th, 
“when at day-break, we discovered land, bearing §. 
W., which on a nearer approach we found to be an 
island of good height, and five leagues in circuit. 1 
named it Norfolk Isle, in honour of the noble family 
of Howard. It is situated in the latitude of 29° 2/ 30” 
S. and longitude 168° 16’ east. The latter was deter. 
mined by lunar observations made on this, the pre- 
ceding, and following days; and the former by a good 
observation at noon, when we were about three miles 
from the isle. Soon after we discovered the isle, we 
Sounded in twenty-two fathoms on a bank of coral 
sand; after this we continued to sound, and found 
not less than twenty-two, or more than twenty-four 
fathoms (except near the shore), and the same bottom 
mixed with broken shells. After dinner a party of 
us embarked in two boats, and landed on the island, 
without any difficulty, behind some large rocks, which 
lined part of the coast on the N. E. side. 

We found it uninhabited, and were undoubtedly 
the first that ever set foot on it. Weobserved many 
trees and plants common at New Zealand; and, in 
particular, the flax-plant, which is rather more luxu. 
riant here than in any part of that country; but the 
chief produce is a sort of spruce pine, which grows in 
great abundance, and to a large size, many of the 
trees being as thick, breast high, as two men could 
fathom, and exceedingly straight and tall. This pine 
is a sort between that which grows in New Ze:land, 
and that in New Caledonia; the foliage differing 
something from both, and the wood not so heavy as 

N 2 
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the former, nor so light and close grained as the lat-. 
ter. It is a good deal like the Quebec pine. For: 
about two hundred yards from the shore, the ground! 
is covered so thick with shrubs and plants, as hardly: 
to be penetrated farther inland. The woods were: 
perfectly clear and free from underwood, and the soil! 
seemed rich and deep. 

We found the same kind of pigeons, parrots, and! 
parroquets.as in New Zealand, rails, and some small! 
birds. The sea-fowl are, white boobies, gulls, tern,, 
&c. which breed undisturbed on the shores, and in the: 
cliffs of the rocks. 

On the isle is fresh water; and cabbage-palm,, 
wood-sorrel, sow thistle, and samphire, abounding in: 
some places on the shores, we brought on board as: 
much of each sort as the time we had to gather them) 
would admit. ‘These cabbage-trees or palms were noti 
thicker than a man’s leg, and from ten to twenty feet! 
high. They are of the same genius with the cocoa. 
nut tree; like it they have large. pinnated leaves, and| 
are the same as the second sort found in the northern: 
parts of New South Wales. The cabbageis, proper-, 
ly speaking, the bud of the tree ; each tree producing: 
but one cabbage, which is at the crown, where the: 
leaves spring out, and is inclosed in the stem. The: 
cutting off the cabbage effectually destroys the tree 5; 
so that no more than one can be had from the same? 
stem. The cocoa-nut tree, and some others of the: 
palm kind, produce cabbage as well as these. This: 
vegetable is not only wholesome, but exceedingly; 
palatable, and proved the most agreeable repast we: 
had for some time. 

The coast does not want fish. While we were on) 
shore, the people in the boats caught some which were: 
excellent. I judged that it was high water at the: 
full and change, about one o’clock ; and that the tidee 
rises and falls upon a perpendicular about four or five: 
feet. 

_ The approach of night brought us all on beard,, 
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when we hoisted in the boats ; and stretched to I. N. 

E. (with the wind at S. E.) 4ill midnight, we tacked, 

sand spent the remainder of the night making short 
boards. , 

Next morning at sun-rise, we made sail, stretching 
to S. S. W., and weathered the island; on the south. 
side of which lie two isles, that serve as. roosting and 
breeding-places for birds. On this, as also on the S$. 
E, side, is a sandy beach ; whereas most of the other 
shores are bounded by rocky cliffs, which have 
twenty and eighteen fathoms water close to them: at 
least so we found it on the N. E. side, and with good 
anchorage. A bank ofcoral sand, mixed with shells, 
on which we found from nineteen to thirty-five or for. 
ty fathoms water, surrounds the isle, and extends, es- 
pecially to the south, seven leagues off. ‘The morn- 
ing we discovered the island, the variation was found 
to be 13° 9’ E.: but I think this observation gave too 
much, as others which we had both before and after, 
gave 2° less. 

After leaving Norfolk Isle, I steered for New 
Zealand, my intention being to touch at Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound, to refresh my crew, and put the ship in 
a condition to encounter the southern latitudes, 

On the 17th, atday-break, wesaw Mount Egmont, 
which was covered with everlasting snow, bearing 8S. 
E.4 E. Our distance from the shore was about eight 
leagues, and, on sounding, we found seventy fathoms 
water, a muddy bottom. The wind soon fixed in the 
western board, and blew afresh gale, with which we 
steered §.'S. E., for Queen Charlotte’s Sound, with a 
view of falling in with Cape Stephens. Atnoon Cape 
Egmoat bore E. N. E. distant three or four leagnes ; 
and though the mount was hid in the clouds, we 
judged it to be in the same direction as the Cape; la. 
titude observed 39° 24’. The wind increased in such 
a manner as to oblige us to close-reef our top-sails, 
and strike top-gallant yards. At last we could bear 
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no more sail than the two courses, and two close. 
reefed top-sails; and under them we stretched foz 
Cape Stephens, which we made at eleven o’clock at 
night. ; 

At midnight we tacked and. made a trip to the 
north till three o’clock next morning, when we bore 
‘away for the sound. At nine we hauled round Point 
Jackson through a sea which looked terrible, occa- 
sioned by a rapid tide, and a high wind; but as we 
knew the coast, it did not alarm us, At eleven 
o’clock we anchored before Ship Cove; the strong 
flurries from off the land not permitting us to get 
in. 
In the afternoon, as we could not move the ship, £ 
went into the Cove, with the seine, to. try to catch 
some fish. The first thing I did after landing, was to 
look for the bottle I left hid when last here, in which 
was the memorandum. It was taken away, :but by 
whom it did not appear. Two hauls with the seine 
producing only four small fish, we, in some measnre, 
made up for this deficiency, by shooting seveyal birds, 
which the flowers in the garden had drawn thither, as 
also some old shags, and by robbing the nests of some 
young ones, | 

Being little wind next morning, we weighed and 
warped the ship into the Cove, and there moored with. 
the two bowers. We unbent the sails to repair them; 
several having been split, and otherwise damaged in 
the late gale. The main and fore courses, already worn 
tothe very utmost, were condemned as useless. I or- 
dered the top-masts to be struck and unrigged, in order 
to fix to them moveable chocks or knees, for want | 
of which the trestle-trees were continually breaking; 
the forge to be set up, to make bolts and repair our 
iron-work ; and tents to be erected on shore for the 
reception. of a guard, coopers, sail-makers, &c. I 
likewise gave orders that vegetables (of which there 
were plenty) should be boiled every morning with 
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oatmeal and portable broth for breakfast, and with 
peas and broth every day for dinner for the whole 
crew, over and above their usual allowance of sait 
meat. ye 

In the afternoon, as Mr. Wales was setting up his 
observatory, he discovered that several trees, which 
were standing when we last sailed from this place, had 
been cut down with saws and axes; and a few days 
after, the place where an observatory, clock, &c. 
had been set up, was also found, in a spot different 
from that where Mr. Wales had placed his. It was 
therefore now no longer to be doubted, that the Ad- 
venture had been in this Cove after we had left it. 

Next day, wind southerly ; hazy clouded weather. 
Every body went to work at their respective employ- 
ments, one of which was te caulk the ship’s sides, a 
tking much wanted. The seams were paid with put. .. 
ty, made with cook’s fat and chalk ; the gunner hap-. 
pening to havea quantity ofthe latter on board. 

The twenty-first, wind southerly, with continual 
rains. | 

‘The weather being fair in the afternoon of the 22d, 
accompanied by the botanists, I visited our gardens 
on Motuara, which we found almost in a state of na- 
ture, having been wholly neglected by the inhabitants. 
Nevertheless, many articles were in a flourishing con- 
dition, and shewed how well they liked the soil in 
which they were planted. None of the natives having 
yet made their appearance, we made a fire on the 
point of the island; in hopes, if they saw the smoke, 
they might beinduced to come to us. 

Nothing remarkable happened till the 24th, when, 
in the morning, two canoes were seen coming down 
the sound; but as soon as they perceived the ship, 
they retired behind a point on the west side. After 
breakfast 1 went in a boat to look for them; and as 
we proceeded along the shore, we shot several birds. — 
The report of the muskets gave notice of our ap. 
proach, and the natives discovered themselves in Shag 
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Cove by hallooing to us; but as we drew near teo 
their habitations, they all fled to the woods, excep) 
two or three men, who stood ona rising ground nea 
the shore, with their arms in their hands. The mop. 
ment we landed, they knew us. Joy then took placce 
of fear; and the rest of the natives hurried out of thee 
woods, and embraced us over and over again; leapy. 
ing and skipping about like madmen, but I observeci 
that they would not suffer some women, whom wee 
saw at a distance, to come near us. After’ we. hacd 
made them presents of hatchets, knives, and what else 
we had with us, they gave us in return a large quam, 
tity of fish, which they had just caught. There were 
only afew amongst them whose faces we could recogy. 
nise, and on our asking why they were afraid of uss, 
and inquiring for some of our old acquaintances byy 
name, they talked much about killing, which was sco 
variously understood by us, that we could gather no- 
thing from it, so that, after a short stay, we tooki 
leave, and, went on board, | | 

Next morning early, our friends, according to al 
promise they had made us the preceding evening i, 
paying usa visit, brought with them a quantity oti 
fine fish, which they exchanged for Otaheitean cloth,, 
éc. and then returned to their habitations. 

On the 26th, we got into the after-hold four boat 
load of shingle ballast, and struck down six gunsy. 
keeping only sixon our deck.. Our good friends the 
natives, having brought us.a plentiful supply of fish,, 
afterwards went on shore to the tents, and informed 
our people there, that a ship likeours had been latelyy 
lost in the Strait; that some of the people got om 
shore; and that the natives stole their cloaths, &e. 
for which several were shot; and afterwards, whem 
they could fire no longer, the natives having got the 
better, killed them with their Patapatoos, and eat 
them, but that they themselves had no hand in the af.. 
air, which, they said, happened at Vanna Aroa, neat 
Tecrawhitte, on the other side of the Strait. One: 
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man said it was two moons ago: but amother contra. 
dicted him, and counted on his fingers about twenty 
or thirty days. They described by actions how the 
ship was beat to pieces by going up and down against 
the rocks, till at last it was all scattered abroad. — 

The next day some others told the same story, or 
nearly to thesame purport, and pointed over the east 
bay, which is on the east side of the sound, as to the 
place where it happened. These stories making me 
very uneasy about the Adventure, 1 desired Mr. 
Wales, and those on shore, to let me know if any of 
the natives should mention it again, or to send them to 
me; for I had not heard any thing from them myself. 
When Mr. Wales came on board to dinner he found 
the very people who had told him the story on shore, 
and pointed them out to me. I inquired about the 
affair, and endeavoured to come at the truth by every 
method I could think of. All I could get from. them 
was, ‘* Caurey”’ (no); and they not only denied every 
syllable of what they had said on shore, but seemed 
wholly ignorant of the matter; so that I began to 
think our people had misunderstood them, and 
that the story referred to some of their own people 
and boats, 

On the 28th, fresh gales westerly, and fair wea- 
ther. We rigged and fitted the top-masts. Having 
gone on a shooting-party to West Bay, we went to 
‘the place where I left the hogs and fowls; but saw 

‘no vestiges of them, nor of any body having been 
there since. In our return, having visited the na- 
tives, we got some fish in exchange for trifles which 
we gave them. As wewere coming away, Mr. Forster * 
thought he heard the squeaking of a pig in the woods, 
close by their habitations; probably they may have 
those I left with them when. last here. In the even- 
ing we got on board, with about a dozen and an half 
of wild fowl, shags, and sea-pies. The sportsmen 
who Had been out in the woods near the ship were 
mere successful among the small birds. 
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. On the 29th and 30th nothing remarkable happen.. 
ed, except that in the evening of the latter all the na-. 
tives left us. fe . 

The 31st being a fine pleasant day our botanis(ss 
went over to Long Island, where one of the party” 
saw a large black boar. As it was described to me, , 
{ thought it might be one of those which Captain Fur... 
neaux left behind, and had been brought over to this) 
isle by those who had it in keeping. Since they did. 
not destroy those hogs when first in their possession, 
we cannot suppose they willdo it now ; so that there: 
is little fear but that this country will in time be 
stocked with these animals, both in a wild and do. 
mestic state. : 

Next day we were visited by anumber of strangers 
who came up from the Sound, and brought with them 
but little fish. ‘Their chief commodity was green 
Stone or talk, an article which never came to a bad 
market; and some of the largest pieces of it I had 
ver seen were got this day. : 

On the 2d I went over to the east side of the . 
Sound, and, without meeting any thing remarkable, 
returned on board in the evening, when I learnt that 
the same people who visited us the preceding day, 
had been on board most of this, with their usual ar. 
ticle of trade. | "} 

On the 3d, Mr. Pickersgill met with some of — 
the natives, who related to him the story of a 
ship being lost, and the people being killed 5; but 
added, with great earnestness, it was not done by 
them. | : , 

On the 4th, fine pleasant weather. Most of the 
natives now retired up the Sound. Indeed, I had 
taken every gentle method, to oblige them to be gone, 
for since these new-comers had been with us, our old’ 
friends had disappeared, and we had been without 
fish. Having gone over to Long Island, to look for 
the hog which had been seen there, I found it to be- 
one of the sows left by Captain Furneaux; the same 
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that was in the possession of the natives when we 
were last here. From a supposition of its being a 
yoar, L had carried over a sow to leave with him; 
but on seeing my mistake, brought her back, as the 
leaving her there would answer no erd. 

Early in the morning of the 5th, our old friends 
nade us a visit, and brought a seasonable supply of 
ish. At the same time I embarked in the pinnace, 
vith Messrs. Forsters and Sparrman, in order to pro. 
eed up the Sound. I was desirous of finding the ter. 
nination of it: or rather of seeing if I could find an 
yassage out to sea by the 8. E., as I suspected from 
jane discoveries I had made when first here. Inour 
vay up, we met with some fishers, of whom we made 
he necessary inquiry ; and they all agreed that there 
vas no passage to the sea by the head of the Sound. 
As we proceeded, we, some time after, met a canoe 
‘conducted by four men coming down the Sound. 
hese confirmed what the others had said, in regard 
© there being no passage to the sea the way we were 
foing ; but gave us to understand that there was one 
o the east, in the very place where I expected to find 
t. I now laid aside the scheme of going to the head 
f the Sound, and proceeded to this arm, which is on 
he S. KE. side, about four or five leagues above the 
sle of Motuara. 

A little within the entrance on the S. E. side, ata 
lace called Kotieghenooee, we found a large settle. 
aent of the natives. The chief, whose name was Trin. 
o-boohee, and his people, whom we found to be seme 
f those who had lately been on board the ship, re. 
eived us with great courtesy. They seemed to be 
retty numerous both here and in the neighbourhood. 
lar stay with them was short, as the information 
ley gave us encouraged us to pursue the object we 
ad in view. Accordingly we proceeded down the 
rm KH. N. E. and E. by N., leaving several fine coves 
n both sides, and at last found it te open into the 
rait by a channel about a mile wide, in which ran 
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out a strong tide; having also observed one setting; 
down the arm, all the time we had been in it. It was: 
now about four o’clock in the afternoon, and in less: 
than an hour after, this tide ceased, and was suc-. 
ceeded by, the flood, which came in with equal! 
strength. 7 ; 

The-outlet lies S. E. by E. and N. W. by W. andi 
nearly in the direction of E.S. KE. and W. N. W.. 
from Cape Terrawhitte. We found thirteen fathomss 
water a little within the entrance, clear ground. Itt 
seemed to me that.a leading wind was necessary to goo 
in and out of this passage, on account of the rapidityy 
of the tides... I, however, had but little time to makee 
observations of this nature, as night was at hand, andi 
Thad resolved to return on board. On that accountt 
I omitted visiting a large hippa, or strong hold, built 
on an elevation on the north side, and about a mile orr 
two within the entrance. The inhabitants of it, by 
signs, invited us to go to them, but, without payings 
any regard to them, we proceeded directly for thee 
ship, which we reached by ten o’clock, bringing with) 
us some fish we had got from the natives, and a few 
birds we hadshot. Amongst the latter were some oj 
the same kinds of ducks we foundin Dusky Bay, anc 
we have reason to believe that they are all to be me» 
with here. For the natives knew them all by the 
drawings, and had a particular name for each. 

On the 6th, wind at N. E., gloomy weather with! 
rain, Onur old friends having taken up their abodé 
near us, one of them, whose name was Pedero (a maw 
of some note), made me apresent of astaffof honourt 
such as the chiefs generally carry. In return, — 
dressed him in a suit of old clothes, of which he was 
not a little proud. He had a fine person, and a gooo 
presence, and nothing but his colour distinguisher 
him from an European. Having got him, and an 
other, into a communicative mood, we began to im 
, quire of them if the Adventure had been there durin 
my absence; and they gave us to understand, in’ 
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manner which, admitted, of no,doubt, that, soon after. 
we were, gone,, she arrived; that she staid. between - 

en and twenty: days, and. had. been gone ten months, - 
They likewise:asserted thatneither she, nor any’ other. 
ship, had been stranded onthe coast, as had been-re-. 
ported. This. assertion, and the meanet in which they. 
related the coming and going of the Adventure, made, 
Me easy: about-her ; butidid not wholly set-aside our: 
suspicions ofa disaster having happened to some other: 
strangers. Besides what has-been already related, we 
had. been: told, that a ship had lately been here, "and 
was gone toa. place-called Terato, which is on the: 
north side of the strait. Whether this story related: 
to. the former or no, I cannot say. Whenever 1. 
questioned the natives. about it, they-always denied all 
knowledge of it, and for some time past, had avoided: 
mentioning it. It was but a few days before, that 
one, man. received a. box-.on- the ear for naming it to: 
some of our people. 

After breakfast I took a. number of hands over to 
Long Island, in. order. to catch the sow, to put her to 
the boar aaa tiecaa her to’some.other place; but we 
returned without seeing her. Some of the natives had 
been there not long before us, as their fires were yet. 
burning ; and they had undoubtedly. taken heraway.. 
Pedero. dined. with us, eat of every thing at table, and 
drank-more wine than-any one of Ws without Deng 

in the least-affected by it. i 
The 7th, fresh gales at N, E. with) ‘cent used wale 
The. 8th, fore-part, rain, remainder fair. weather. 
We put: two pigs, a boar, and asow, on, shore, in'the 
cove next without Cannibal Cove; so:thatit.is hard=. 
ly possible all the.methods I have taken; to stock ‘this 
country with these-animals should fail.. We had alse. 
reason to believe that some of the cocks and hens which 
[left here still:existed, although we had. not seen any 
them ;,for an-hen’s egg was, some days before, found 
in the woods almost new laid. 

On the 9th, wiad. westerly-or Ns W., squally with 
- VOL, Vit. tei 
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rain. In the morning we unmoored, and shifted our 
birth farther out of the cove, for the more ready get- 
ting to sea the next morning ; for at present the caulk« 
ers had not finished the sides, and-till this work was 
done we could not sail. Our friends having brought us 
a very large and seasonable supply of fish, J bestowed 
on Pedero a present of an empty oil-jar, which made 
him as happy as a prince. Soon after, he and his 
party left the cove, and retired to their proper-place 
of abode, withall the treasure they, had received from 
us. I believe that they gave away many of the things 
they, at different times, got from us, to their friends 
and neighbours, or else parted with them to purchase 
peace of their more powerful enemies; for we never 
saw any of our presents after they were once in their 
possession: and every time we visited them they 
were as much in want of hatchets, nails, &c. to all 
appearance, as if they never had had any among 
them. ; 
I am satisfied that the people in this Sound, who 
are, upon the whole, pretty numerous, are under no 
regular form of government, or so united as to form 
one body politic. The head of each-tribe, or family, 
seems to be respected ; and that respect may, on some 
occasions, command obedience; but I doubt if any 
amongst them have either aright or power to enforec 
it/ ‘The day we were with Tringo-hoohee, ‘the people 
came from all parts to see-us, which be endeavoured 
to prevent. But though he went so far as to throw 
stones at some, | observed that very few paid any re- 
gard either to his words or actions; and yet this man 
was spoken of as a chief of some note. J have, before, 
made some remarks on the evilsattending these people 
for want of union among themselves; andthe more I 
‘was acquainted with them, the more I found it to be 
so. Notwithstanding they are cannibals, they are 
naturally of a good disposition, and have not a Little 
humanity. | | sar iM 
In the afternoon a party of us went ashore inte ene 
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of the coves, where were two families of the natives 
variously employed; some sleeping, some making 
‘Mats, others roasting fish and fir roots, and one girl, 
I observed, was heating of stones, Curious to know 
what they werefor, I remained near her. As soon as 
the stones were made hot, she took themeut of the fire, 
and gave them to an old woman, who was sitting is 
the hut. She placed them in a heap, laid over them a 
handful of green celery, and over that a coarse mat 
and ther squatted herself down, on her heels, on the 
top of all; thus making a kind of Dutch warming— 
pan, on which she sat as close as a hare on her seat. 
I should hardly have mentioned this “operation, if I 
had thought it had no other view than to warm the 
old woman’s backside. I rather suppose it was in. 


tended to cure some disorder she might have on 
her, which the steams arising from the green celery 
might be a specific for. {[ was led to think so by 
there being hardly any celery in the place, we having 
gathered it long before; and grass, of which there was 
great pleaty, would have kept the stones from burn- 
jing the mat full as well, if that had been all that was 
meant. Besides, the woman leoked to me sickly, and 
not in aggod state of health. 

Mr. Wales, from time to time, communicated to 
me the observations he had made in this Sound for de. 
termining the longitude, the mean results of which 
give 174° 25 7"E east, for the bottom of Ship 
Cove, where the observations were made; and thela. 
titude of it is 41° 5’ 562 south. In my chart, consti« 
tutedin my former voyage, this place is laid down in 
184° 54 30” west, equal to 175° 5’ 30" east. The 
error of the chart is therefore 0° 40/ oO”, and nearly 
equal to what was found at Dusky Bay; by which it 
appears that the whole of Tavai-poenammoo, is laid — 
down 40’ too far east in the said chart, as well as ia 
the journal of the voyage. But the error in Eaheie 
@2O-mauwe, is not more than half a degree, or thirty 
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minutes; because the distance between Queen Char- 
Jotte’s Sound and Cape Palliser has been found to Ye 
- greater by 10! of longitude than it is laid dowm in tye 
chart. > I mention these:etrors, not from a fear that 
they: will effect: either navigation or geography, but 
because ib have no doubt ofitheir existence; for, from 
the multitude of observations which Mr. Wales took, 
the situation of few parts of the worldjis better :ascer- 
tained than Queen Charlotte’s “Sound, ‘Indeed, I 
might, with equal truth, say ‘the same of al) the other 
places where’ we made any stay 5 for Mri Wales, 
whose abilities are equal to his assiduity, lost noone: 
observation that could possibly be obtained. Even, 
the situation:of those vislands, which we passed with-. 
out touching atthem, is, by means of Kendal’swatch, 
determined with almost equal accuracy. The-error’ 
of the watch from Otaheite to this place was only’ 
43/394 in longitude, reckoning at the rate it was: 
found to-go :at, at that island and at ‘Tanna; ‘but by’ 
reckoning at the rate it was going when last at Queen | 
Charlotte’s Sound, and from the time/of our leaving; 
it, to-.our return to it again, which was near’ a year, , 
the error was 19/31”, 25 in time, or 4° 52’ 48’9 in) 
longitude. This error cannot be thought great, iff 
we consider the length of time, and that we hadi 
gone over a space equal to upwards of three-fourths: 
of the equatorial cireumference of the earth, and! 
through all the climatesand latitudes from 9° to 71%., 
Mr. Wales found its rate of going here to be that! 
of gaining 12”,576, on mean time, per day. 

© ‘Phe mean result of aj] the observations he made: 
‘for ascertaining the variation of the compass and! 
the dip of the south end of the needle, thé three? 
‘several times we had been here, gave 14° 9; eastt 
‘for the former; and 64° 36” for the latter. He) 
‘also found, from very accurate observations,, 
that the time of high-water preceded the moon’6) 
southing,- on the full and change days, by threes 
hours; and thst the greatest rise and fall of the water 
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was five feet ten inches and a half; but there were 
evident tokens on the beach, of its having risen two 
feet higher than ever it did in the course of his ex- 
periments. 
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BOOK IV. 


_ 


Fsom leaving New Zealand to our Return to England. 


CHAP. I. 


The Run from New Sealand to Terra del Fuego, 
with the Range from Cape Deseada to Christmas 
Sound, and Description of that Part of the Coast. 


Ar day-break on the 10th, with a fine breeze at 
W.N. W., we weighed and stood out of the Sound; 
and, after getting round the Two Brothers, steered 
for Cape Campbell, which is at the S. W. entrance of” 
the Strait, all sails set with a fine breeze at north, . 
At four in the afternoon, we passed the Cape, at the 
distance of four or five leagues, and then steered 8. 
S.E.4 E. with the wind at N. W., a gentle gale, 
and cloudy weather. . 
Next morning the wind veered round by the west! 
to south, and forced us more to the east than [ in- 
tended. Atseven o’clook in the evening, thesnowy 
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mountains bore W. by S., and Cape Palliser north 3 
svest, distant sixteen or seventeen leagues; from which 
cape I, for the third time, took my departure. After 
4 few hours calm, a breeze springing up at north, we 
steered S. by E. all sails set, with a view of gettfng 
into the latitude of 54° or 55°; my intention being to 
eross this vast ocean nearly in these parallels, and 
0 as to pass over those parts which were left unex- 
plored the preceding summer. " 

In the morning of the 12th, the wind Mcreased to a 
fine gale: at noon we observed in latitude 43° 13% 
30” S., longitude 176° 41’ east; an extraordinary fish 
of the whale kind was seen, which some called a sea 
monster. I did nat see it myself. In the afternoon, 
our old companions the pintado peterels began to ap- 
pear. 

On the 13th, in the morning, the wind veered to 
W.S.W. At seven, secing the appearance of land to 
the §. W., we hauled up towards it, aud soon found 
it to. be a fog-bank. Afterwards we steered S. I. by 
§., and soon.after saw aseal. At noon, latitude, by 
account, 44° 25’, longitude 177° 31’ east. Foggy 
weather, which continued all the afternoon, At six 
in the evening, the wind veered to N. E. by N., and 
increased to a fresh gale, attended with thick hazy 
weather ; course steered S. EH. 3 S. 

On the 14th, A. M. saw another seal. At noou, 

latitude 45° 54’, longitude 179° 29’ east. _ 
- On the 15th, A. M. the wind veered to the west. 
ward; the fog cleared away, but the weather con. 
tinued cloudy. At noon, latitude 47° 30’, longitude 
178° 19’ west; for, having passed the meridian of 180° 
east, I now reckon my longitude west of the first 
meridian, viz. Greenwich. In the evening heard 
penguins, and the next morning saw some sea or rock 
weed. Atnoona fresh gale from the west and fine 
weather. Latitude observed 49° 33’, longitude 1753 ~ 
31’ west. é oe ds inte adele 

Next morning fresh gales and hazy weather ; saw’ 
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seal and several pieces of weed. . At noon latitude 51° 
12’, longitude 173° 17’ west. The wind veered-to.the 
north and N. E. by N., blew a strong gale by squalls, 
which split an old top-gallant sail, and obliged us to 
double-reef the top-sails ; but in the evening the wind 
moderated, and veered to W. N. W., when we loosed 
a reef out of each topsail; and found the yariation of 
the compass to be 9° 52! E. , being then in the latitude 
51° 47’, longitude 172° 21 W. _and the next’ morn. 
ing, the 18th, in the latitude of 52° 25/, longitude 
170° 45' west, it was 10° 26’ east. Towards noon, 


had moderate but cloudy weather, and a great swell 


from the west : some penguins and pieces of sea-weed 
seen. 

On the 19th, steered E.S. E., with a very fresh 
gale at north, hazy dirty weather, At noon, latitude 
5S As", longitnde 166° 15’ west. 


On the 20th, steered E. by $., with a moderate 


breeze at North, attended with thick hazy weather, 
At noon, latitude 54° 8’, longitude 162° 18’ west. 


On the 21st, winds mostly from the N. E., a fresh | 


gale attended with thick, hazy, dirty weather. 
Course 8. E. by S.; latitude, at noon, 55° 31’, lon. 
gitude 160° 29’; abundance of blue peterels and some 
penguins seen. 


Fresh gales at N. W. by N. and N, by W,, and 


hazy till towards noon of the 22d, when the weather ~ 


cleared up, and we observed in latitude 55° 48’ south, 
longitude 156° 56’ west. In the afternoon had a few 
hours calm : after that, the wind came at S. S. E. and 


5. E. by S..a light breeze, with which we steered east. 


northerly. In the night the aurora australis was vie 
sible, but very faint, and no ways remarkable. 

On the 23d, in the latitude of 55° 46/ south, lon 
tude 156° 13’ west, the variation was 9° 42! east. fe 
had a calm from ten in the morning till six in the eve. 
ning, when a breeze sprung up at west; at first it 


blew a gentle gale, but afterwards. adi Our 


course was how Ee 4 ; Ne 


an 
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On the 24th, a fresh breeze at N. W. by W. and N.. 
by W. At noon, in latitude 55°38’ south, longitude 
153° 37’ west, foggy in the night, but next day had a 
fine gale at N. W., attended with clear pleasant wea- 
ther ; course steered E, by N. In the evening, being 
in thelatitude of 55°:8 south, longitude 148° 10’ west, 
the variation, by the mean of two compasses, was 6° 
Bo geast.; — - | - 
. Having a steady fresh gale at N. N. W. onthe 
26th and 27th, we steered east; and at noon on the 
latter were in latitude 55° 6’ ‘south, longitude 138° 
WO wetter Oro eh 
_ L now gave up all-hopes of finding any more land 
in this ocean, and came to aresolution to steer'directly 
for the west entrance of ‘the Straits of Magalhaens, 
with a view of coasting the out, or south side of Terra 
de! Fuego round ‘Cape Horn to the Strait Le Maire. 
‘As the world has but a very imperfect knowledge of 
this shore, I thought the coasting of it would be of 
more advantage, both to navigation and togeography, 
thar any thing I could expect to find in a ‘higher Jati- 
tude. In the afternoon of this cay, the wind blew 
in squalls, and carried away the main top-gallant mast. 
A very strong gale northerly, with hazy ramy wea. 
ther, on the 28th, .obliged us to double.reef the fore 
and main-top-sail, to hand ‘the migen top-sail, and get 
down the fore top-gallant yard. In themorning, the — 
bolt rope of the main top-sail broke, and occasioned 
the sail to besplit. Ihave observed that the ropes to 
all our sails, the square sails especially, are not of a 
Size and strength sufficient to wear out the canvass. 
At noon, latitude 55° 20! south, longitude 134° 16’ 
west, a great swell from N. W. : albatrosses and blue 
peterels seen. - , | 
Next day towards noon, the wind abating, we 
Joosed all'the reefs out of the top-sails, rigged another 
top-gallant mast, and got the yards across. P.M. 
little wind, and hazy weather ; at midnight calm, that 
continued till moon the next day, when a breeze 
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Sprung up at east, with which we stretched to. thee 
uorthward. At this time we were in the latitude 55%° 
32/south, longitude 128° 45/ west; some albatrossess 
and peterels seen. Ateight P. M. the wind veeringy 
to N. E. we tacked and stood to E. S. E: : 

On the ist of December, thick hazy weather, withh 
drizzling rain, and a moderate breeze of wind, which,, 
at three o’clock P. M. fell to a calm; at this time ina 
latitude 55° 41’ south, longitude 127° 5! west. Afterr 
_ fours hours calm, the fog cleared away, and we got aa 
wind at S. B. with which we stood N. Ey 

Next day, a fresh breeze at S. E. and hazy foggy; 
weather, except a few hours in the morning, when wes 
found the’ variation to be 1° 29! east. Latitude 55% 
17’, longitude 125° 41/ west. The variation after thiss 
was supposed to increase; for on the 4th, in thee 
morning, being in latitude 53° 21’, longitude 121° 3)/! 
west, it was 3° 16/ east; in the evening, in latitude: 
53° 13’, longitude 119° 46’ west, it was 3° 28/ east 3: 
and on the 5th, at six o’clock in the evening, ini 
latitude 53° 8/3 longitude 115° 58/ west; it was 4° 1// 
east, a 

For more than twenty-four hours, having had al 
fine gale at south; this enabled us to steer cast, with: 
very little deviation to the north; and the wind now: 
altering to S. W. and blowing a Steady fresh breeze, , 
we continued to steer east, inclining a little to» 
south, 

On the sixth, had some snow showers. In the: 
evening, being in latitude 53° 13°, longitude 111° 12/,, 
the variation was 4° 58/ east; and the next morning, , 
being in latitude 58° 16’, longitude 109° 33/, it was 4°’ 
i’ east. | fe | 

The wind was now at west, afine pleasant gale, | 
sometimes with showers of rain. Nothing remark. 
able happened, till the 9th, at noon, when being ia. 
the latitude of 53° 37’, longitude 103°-44! west, the: 
wind veered to N. E., and afterwards came iusensi- 
bly round to the south, by the !, andS. E., attended . 
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with cloudy hazy weather, and some showers of 
rain. | | 

On the 10th, a little before noon, latitude 54°, lon- 
situde 102° 7! west, passed a small bed of seaweed. 
in the afternoon the wind veered to S. W., blew a 
resh gale, attended with dark cloudy weather. We 
teered east half a point north; and the next day, at 
1x in the evening, being in latitude 53° 35’, longitude 
15° 52! west, the variation was 9° 538! east. Many and 
‘arious sorts of albatrosses about the ship. eto 

On the 12th, the wind veered to the west, N. W., 

id in the evening to north; and, at last, left us to a 
alm; that continued till midnight, when we got a 
reeze at south; which, soon after, veering to, and 
ixing at, west, we steered east ; and on the 14th in 
he morning, found the variation to be 13° 93/ east, . 
atitude 53° 25’, longitude 87° 53/ west ; and in the 
fternoon, being in the same latitude, and the longi. 
ude of 86° 2’ west, it was 15° 3/ east, and increased 
1 such a manner, that on the 15th, in the latitude of 
¥ 30/, longitude 82° 23/ west, it was 17° easts and 
re next evening, in the latitude of 53° 25’, longitude 
8°40", it was 17° 38' east. “About this time, we saw 
penguin and a piece of weed ; and the next morning, 
seal and some diving peterels. For the three last 
ays, the wind had been at west, a steady fresh gale, 
ttended, now and then, with showers of rain or hail. 

At sixin the morning of the 17th, being nearly in 
ie same latitude as above, and in the longitude of 77¢ 
y west, the variation was 18° 33/ east; and in the 
ternoon it was 21°38, being at that time in latitude 53. 
5''S., longitude 75° &! west. Inthe morning, as well as 
‘the afternoon, I took some observations to determine 
e longitude by the watch; and the results, reduced te 

oon, gave 76° 18’ 30’ west. At the same time, the 
ngitude, by my reckoning, was 76°17! west. But 

have reason to think, that we were about half a 

gree more to the west than either the one or the 

her ; our latitude, atthe same time, was 53° 21’ S. 


% 
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Westeered. E. by. N. and’ BH. 2 .N. all this day, un-. 
der all the sail we could carry, with a fine fresh gale ati 
N.. W. by. W.. in expectation: of seeing the land be-- 
fore night > but; not making itr till ten. o’clack, we: 
took. in the studding-sails, top-gallant sails, and aa 
reef in each top-sail, andisteered'E. N. E., in-orderr 
to make sure of falling in withCape Deseada. 

Two hours after, wemade the land, extending from 
N. B. by N. to KE. by S: about six leagues distant, , 
Qn this discovery, we wore and brought’ to, with thee 
ship’s head: to the south; and having sounded, found! 
seventy-five fathoms water, the. bottom: stone andi 
shells. The. land: now before us could: beno otherr 
than the west-coast.of Terra del Fuego, and near thee 
west: entrance to the Straits of Magalhaens. 

As this wasthe first run that had been made directlyy 
across: this-ocean, in a high southern latitude,* I havee 
been a little particular in noting every circumstancee 
that appeared.in: the least materi:l: and, after all, 7 
must, observethat I never made a passage, any wheres 
of such length, or even much shorter, where. so fews 
interesting. circumstances occurred. For, if I except 
the variation of the compass, 1 know of nothing else; 
worth notice. The weather had been neither: une 
usually stormy nor cold. Before we arrived: in: the: 
latitude of 50°, the mercury in the thermometer fell 
gradually from-sixty:to fifty ; and after we arrived inv 
the latitude: of 55°, it was. generally between  forty-. 
seven. and forty-five; once or twice it fell to forty. 
three. ‘These observations were made at noon. 

Lhave now done with the southerm Pacific Ocean ;: 
and flatter myself that no one: will:think that fT have 
left it unexplored; or: that- more could have beem 
done, in.onevoyage, towards obtaining that end; than 
has been done im this. 


¥: It is not'to be supposed that ‘I: could: know «at this. time, tha 
the Adventure had made the, passage before me. x 
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Soow after we left New Zealand, Mr. Wales con- 
trived, and fixed up, an instrument, which very accu. 
rately measured: the angle the ship. “rolled, when sail-. 
ing large and in agreat sea ; and that in which she lay 
down, when sailing upon a wind. The greatest an. 
gle he observed her to roll was 38°. This was on the 
6th of this month, when the sea was not unusually 
high; so that it cannot be reckoned the greatest roll 
she had made. ‘Phe most:-he observed her to heel or | 
lie down, when sailing upon a wind, was 18°; and 
this was under double-reefed top-sails and:courses, 

On the 18th, at three in the morning, we sounded 
again, and found one hundred and ten fathoms, the 
same bottom as before.. We now made sail with a 
fresh gale at N. W., and steered S. E. by I. along 
the coast. It extended from Cape Deseada, which 
bore north 7° east, to E. S. E. ; apretty high ragged 
isle, which lies near a league from the main, and §., 

18° KE. six leagues E. from Cape Deseada, bore N. 49° | 
- E. distant four leagues; and it obtained the name of 
Landfall. Atfour o clock, we were north and south of 
the high land of Cape Deseada, distant about nine 
leagues ;. so that we saw none of the low rocks said 
to lie off it. The latitude of this Cape is about 53° S., 
longitude 74° 40! west. 

Continuing to range the coast, atabout two leagues 
distance, at eleven o’clock we passed a projecting 
point, which I called'Cape Gloucester. It. shews q 
round surface of considerable height, and has much 
the appearance of being an island. Itlies S$. S. E. 4 
 E. distant seventeen leagues from theisle of Landfall. 
The coast between: them forms two bays, strewed with 
rocky islots, rocks, and breakers. ‘The coast ap- 
peared very broken with many inlets; or rather it 
seemed to be composed of a number of: islands; The 
iand is very mountainous, rocky, and barren, spot- 
ted here and there with tufts of wood, and patches of 
snow, At noon Cape Gloucester bore north, dis- 

PB 
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tanteight miles, and the most advanced: point of land 
to the S. E., which we jadged to be Cape Noir, bore 
S..E.. by S., distant seven or eight leagues. Latitude 
observed 542.1 13'S. Longitude, made from Cape De- 
seada, 54’. From Cape Gloucester, off which lies 


7 -a small rocky island, the directien of the coast is 


nearly $. kh. ; but to Cape Noir, for which we steer- 
ed, the course is 8,8. E., distant about ten leagues. 

At three o’clock we passed Cape Noir, which is a 
steep rock of considerable height, and theS. W. point 
of a large island that seemed to lie detached, a league,or 
a league and a half, from the main land. The land of 
the cape, when at a distance from it, appeared to be 
an island disjoined from the other; but, on a nearer: 
appreach, we found it comnected bya low neck of 
iand. At the point of the cape are two rocks; the 
the one peaked like a sugar-loaf, the other not so 
high, and shewing a rounder surface; and 8. by E., 
two leagues from the cape, are two other rocky islots. 
This cape is situated in the latitude of 54° 30’ S., lon- 
gitude 73° 33! W. 

After passing the two islots we steered EH. S. E., 
crossing the great bay of St. Barbara. We but just saw 
the land in the bottom of it, which could not be less 
than seven or eight leagues from us. ‘There wasa 
space, lying in the direction of E.N. E. from Cape 
Noir, where no land was to be seen: this may-be the 
channel of St. Barbara, which opens into the straits 
of Magalhaens, as mentioned by Frezier, We found 
the cape to agree very well with his description, 
which shews that he laid down the channel from 


good memoirs. At ten o’clock, drawing near the S.. 


li. point of the bay, which lies nearly in the direction 


of S$. 60°. KE. from Cape Noir, eightcen leagues distant, 


we shortened sail, and spent the night standing off 
and on. 

At two o’clock in the morning of the 19th, having 
wade sail, we stecred|S. K. by I. along the coast, and 
soon passed the 8. BE. point of the bay of St. Barba. 


~ 
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va, which I called Cape Desolation, because wear it 
commenced the most desolate and barren: country | 
ever saw. ‘It is situated in the latitude of 54° 55/S., 
Jongitade 72? 12/W. About four leagues to the east 
of this cape is a deep inlet, at the entrance of which — 
lies a pretty large island, and some others of less note. 
Nearly in this situation some charts place a channel 
Jeading into the straits of Magalhaens, under the name 
of straits of Jelouzel. Atten o’clock, being about a 
dJeague and an half from the land, we sounded, and 
found sixty fathoms water, a bottom of small stones 
and shells. 


_ The wind, whiek had beew fri at N, by W., be.” . 


gan to abate, and at noon it fell calm, when we ob. 
served in latitude 55° 20’S., lougitude made from Cape 
Deseada 3°24’ E. In this situation we were about. 
three leagues from the nearest shore, which was that 
of an island. This I named Gilbert Isle, after my | 
master. It is nearly of the same height with the rest 
of the coast; and shews a surface composed: of several | 
peaked rocks unequally high. <A little to the S. BK. 
of it are some smaller islands, and, without them, 
breakers. 

I have before observed that this is the most desolate 
coast | ever saw. Jt seems entirely composed of 
rocky mountains without the least appearance of ve. 
getation, These mountains terminate im horrible pre- 
cipices, whose craggy summits spire’ up to a vast 
height, so that hardly any thing in nature can appear 
with a more barren and savage aspect than the whole 
of this country. ‘The inland mountains were covered 
with snow, but those on the sea.coast were not. We- 
judged the former to belong to the mainof Terra del 
Fuego, and the latter to be islands, so ranged as appa. — 
rently to form a coast. 

After three hours calm we got a inka at S. E. by 
Hi.5 and having made a short trip to south, stood *in 
for the land; the most advanced point of ‘which, that 
we had in sight, bore east, distant teu leagues. ""Ehis 

P22 
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is alofty promontory, lying E. S. E., nineteen leagues: 
from Gilbert Isle, and situated in latitude 55° 26’ S..,, 
longitude 70° 25'W. Viewed from the situation we: 
now were in, it terminated in two high towers; and,, 
within them, a hill shaped like a sugar-loaf. ‘Thiss 
wild rock, therefore, obtained the name of Yorkx 
Minster;, Two leagues to the westward of this headl 
appeared a large inlet, the west point of which wee 
fetched in with by nine o’clock, when we tacked im 
forty-one fathoms water, halfa league from the shore 5; 
to the westward of this inlet was another, with se-- 
veral islands lying in the entrance. 

During the night between the 19th and 20th we hadi 
little wind easterly, which in the morning veered too 
N.£. and N.N.E., buat it was too faint to be off 

“use; and at ten we had a calm, when we observed thie 

‘ship to drive from off the shore out to sea. We hadi 

~qaade the same observation the day before. This mustt 
have been occasioned by a current; and the meltingg 

of the snow increasing, the inland waters will cause a 

Stream to run out of mest of these inlets. At noom 
we Observed in latitude 55° 39’ 30” S., York Minster: 
then bearing N. 15° E., distant five leagues; and! 
Round-hill, just peeping above the horizon, which 
we judged to belong to the isles of St. Iidefonso, Ex. 
25° S., ten or eleven leagues distant. At ten o’clock,, 
a breeze springing up at BE. by 8., 1 took this oppor-: 
tunity to stand in for the land, being desirous of goe. 
ing into one of the many ports which seemed open too 
receive ns, in order to take a view of the country, andi 
to recruit our stock of wood and water. 

fn standing in for an opening, which appeared om 
‘the east side of York Minster, we had forty, «thirty-. 
seven, fifty, and sixty fathoms water, a bottem ob’ 
small stones and shells. When we had the last soundd. 
ings we were nearly in the middle between the two 
points that form the entrance to the inlet, which we 
observed to branch into two arms, both of them ly-. 
img in nearly north, and disjoined by an high roeky 
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point. We stood for the eastern branch as being 
clear of islots; and after passing a black rocky one, 
jying without the point just mentioned, we sounded, 
and found no bottom with a line of an hundred and se. 
venty fathoms. This was altogether unexpected, and 
a circumstance that would not have been regarded if 
the breeze had continued; but at this time it fell 
galm, so that it was not possible to extricate our. 
selves from this disagreeable situation. Two boats 
were hoisted out, and sent ahead to tow; but they 
would have availed little, had not a breeze sprung up 
about eight o’clock at S. W., which put it in my 
power cither to stand out to sea, or up the inlet. 
Prudence seemed to point out the former, but the de~ 
sire of finding a good port, and of learning something 
of the country, getting the better of every other i 
deration, I resolved to stand in; and, as night was 
appreaching, our safety depended on getting to au 
anchor. With this view we continued te sound, bat 
“always had an unfathomable depth. 

Hauling up under the east side of the land whic 
divided the two arms, and seeing a small cove ahead, 
I sent a boat to sound; amd we kept as near the 
shore as the flurries from the land would permit, in 
order to be able to getinto this place, if there should 
be anchorage. The boat soon returned, and informed 
us that there was thirty and twenty-five fathoms wa. 
ter, a full cable’s length from the shore; here we ane 
chored in thirty fathoms, the bottom sand and broken 
shells; and carried out akedge and hawser to steady 
the ship for the night. 


ee 


| CHAP. IL. es 
Transactions in Christmas with an Account 


of the Country and its Inhabitants. 


Tue morning of the 21st was calm and pleasant, 
After breakfast I set out with two boats to look for 
Pp 3 | 
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a more secure station. We no sooner got round, ort 
above the point, under which the ship lay, than we: 
found a cove in which was. anchorage in thirty, twene. 
ty, and fifteen fathoms, the bottom stones and sand., 
At the head of the cove was a stony beach, a valley’ 
covered with wood, anda stream of fresh water, so} 
that there was every thing we could expect to find in| 
such a place, or rather more ; for we shot three geese: 
out-of four that we saw, and caught some young! 
ones, which we afterwards let go. 
After discovering and sounding this cove, I sent: 
Lieutenant Clerke, who commanded the other boat, 
on board, with orders to remove the ship into this: 
place, while I proceeded farther up the inlet. T pres 
sently saw that the land we were under, which dis. 
joined the two arms, as mentioned before, was an 
island, at the north end of which the two channels 
united. After this I hastened on board, and found 
every thing in readiness to weigh, which was accord- 
ingly done, and all the boats sent ahead to tow the 
ship round the point. But at that momenta light 
breeze came in from thesea too scant to fill our sails, | 
so that we were obliged to drop the anchar again, for | 
fear of falling upon the point, and to carry out a 
kedge to windward. That being done, we hove up 
the anchor, warped up to, and weighed the kedge, 
and proceeding round the point under our stay-sails, 
there anchored with the best bower in twenty fa. 
thomis ; and moored with the other bower, which lay 
to the north, in thirteen fathoms. In this position 
we were shut in from the sea by the point above men- 
tioned, which was in one with the extremity of the 
inlet to the east. Some islots, off the next point 
above us, covered us from the N.W., from which 
quarter the wind had the greatest fetch,.and our dis. 
tance from the shore was about one.third of a mile. 
. Thus situated we went to work, to cleara place 
to fill water, to cut wood, and to set up a tent for 
the reception of a guard, which was thought neces- 
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sary, as wé had already discovered that, barren ag 
this country is, it was not without prey though we 
had not yet seen any. Mr. Wales also got his ob- 
servatory and instruments on shore; but it was with 
the greatest difficulty he could find a place of suffi. 
cient stability, and clear of the mountains, which 
every where surrounded us, to set them up ins and 
at last he was obliged to content himself with the top 
ef a rock not more than nine feet oyer. 

Next day I sent Lieutenants Clerke and Pickers 
gill, accompanied by some of the other officers, to 
examine and draw asketch of the channel on thé 
other side of the island; and I went myself in an. 
other boat, accompanied by the botanists, to survey 
the northern parts of the sound. In my way I landed 
on the point of a low isle covered with herbage, part 
of which had been lately burnt: we likewise saw a 
hut, signs tufficient that people were in the neigh. 
bourhood. After I had taken the necessary bearings, 
we proceeded round the east end of Burnt [sland, and 
over to what we judged to be the main of Terra del 
Fuego, where we found a very fixe harbour encom- 
passed by steep rocks of vast height, down which ran 
many limpid streams of water; and at the foot of the 
rocks some tafts of trees, fit for little else but fuel. 

This harbour, which I shall distinguish by the 
naine of the Devil’s Bason, is divided, as it were, into 
two, an inner and an outer one; and the communi. 
cation between them is by a narrow channel five fa. 
thoms deép. In the euter bason I found thirteen and 
seventeen fathoms water, and in the inner seventeen 
and twenty-three. This last is as secure a place ag 
ean be, but nothing can be more gloomy. The. vast 
height of the savage rocks Wis encompass it, de. 
prived great part of it, even on this day, of the me. 
ridiah sun. The outer harbour i is not quite free from 
this inconvenience, but far more so than the other; 
it is also rather more coemmodious, and equally safe, : 
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it lies in the direction of north, a mile and an half 
distant from the east end of Burnt Island. J likewise 
found a good anchoring-place.a little to the west of 
this harbour, before a stream of water that comes out 
of a lake or large reservoir, which is continually sup- 
plied by a cascade falling into it. 

Leaving this place, we proceeded along the shore 
to the westward, and found other harbours which 1 
had not time to ARE into. In all-of them is fresh 
water, and wood for fuel; but except these little 
tufts of bushes the whole country is a barren rock, 
doomed by nature to everlasting sterility. The low 
islands, and even some of the higher which lie scat. 
tered np and down the sound, are indeed mostly co- 
vered with shrubs and herbage, the soil a black rotten 
turf, evidently composed, by length of time, of de- 
cayed vegetables. 

I had an opportunity to verify what we had ob- 
served at sea, that the sea-coast is composed of a 
number of large and smali islands, and that the nu- 
merous inlets are formed by. the junction of several 
channels; at least so it is here. On one of these 
low islands we found several buts, which had lately 
been inhabited; and near them was a good deal of 


celery, with which we loaded our boat, and returned. 


on board at seven o’clock in the evening. In this 
expedition we met with little game; one duck, three 
or four shags, and about that number of rails or sea- 
pies being all we got. The other boat returned on 
board some hours before, having found two harbours 


on the west side of the other channel; the one large, © 


and the other small, but -both of them safe and come 
modious; though, by the sketch Mr. Pickersgill had 
taken of them, the access to both appeared rather 
intricate. 

I was now told er a melancholy accident which 
had befallen one of our marines, fe had not been 
seen since eleven or twelve o’cleck the preceding 
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night. It was supposed that he ‘had fallen over-board, 
out of the head, where he had been last seen, and was 
drowned. ’ | nl pees ix 
_ Having fine pleasant weather on the 23d, Isent 
Lieutenant Pickersgill in the cutter to explore the 
east side of the sound, and went myself in the pin- 
nace to the west side, with an intent to go round the 
island, under which we were at anchor (and which I 
shall distinguish by the name of Shag Island), in or- 
der to view the passage leading to the harbours Mr. 
Pickersgill had discovered the day before, on which I 
made the following observations. In coming from 
sea, leave all the rocks and islands, lying off and 
within York Minster, on your larboard side; and the 
black rock, which les off the south ‘end of Shag 
Tsland, on your starboard ; and when abreast of the 
south end of that island, haul over for the west shore, 
taking care to avoid the beds of weeds you will see 
‘before you, as they always grow on rocks; some of — 
which 1 have found twelve fathoms under water ; but 
it is always best to keep clear of them. The entrance 
to the large harbour, or Port Clerke, is just to the 
orth of some low rocks lying off a point on Shag 
Island. ‘This harbour ties in W. by S., a mile and ~ 
an half, and hath in it from twelve to twenty-four 
fathoms depth, wood and fresh water. About a mile 
without, or to the southward of Port Clerke, is, or 
seemed to be, another which I did not examine, It 
is formed by a large istand which covers it from the 
south and cast winds. Without this island, that is, 
‘between it and York Minster, the sea seemed strewed 
with islots, rocks, and breakers. In proceeding 
round the south end of Shag Island, we observed the 
shags to breed in vast numbers in the cliffs of the 
rock. Some of the old ones we shot, but could not 
come at the young ones, which are, by far, the best 
eating. On the east side of the islaud we saw some 
geese; and having with difficulty landed, we killed 
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three, which, at this time, was a valuable acqui-- 
sition. | 

A bout seven in the evening we got on board, where Mr.. 

Pickersgill had arrived but just before. He informed 
me that the land opposite to our station was an island,, 
which he had been round; that on another, more top 
the north, he found many ferns eggs ; and that with.. 
out the great island, between it and the east head, Jayy 
a cove in which were many geese ; one only of which: 
he got, beside some young goslings. 
- ‘Phis information of Mr. Pickersgill’s induced me: 
to make up two. shooting parties next day; Mr.. 
Pickersgill and his associates going in the cutter, andl 
myself and the botanists in the pinnace. Mr. Pick.. 
ersgill went by the N.K. side of the large island| 
above mentioned, which obtained the name of Goose: 
Asland; and I went by the S$. W. side. As soon as; 
we got under the island we found plenty of shags in) 
the cliffs, but, without staying to spend our time and| 
shot upon these, we proceeded on, and presently ' 
found sport enough. For in the south side of the 
island were abundance of geese. It happened to be: 
the moulting season ; and most of them were on shore 
for that purpose, and could not fly. There being a 
great surf we found great difficulty in landing, and 
very bad climbing over the rocks, when we were 
landed; so that hundreds of the geese escaped us, 
some into the sea, and others upinto the island, We, 
however, by one means or other, got sixty-two, with 
which we returned on board all heartily tired; but 
the acquisition we had made overbalanced every other 
eonsideration, and we sat down with a good appetite 
to supper on part of what the preceding day had pro. 
duced. Mr, Pickersgill and his associates had-got on 
board some time before us with fourteen geese; so 
that I was able to make distribution to the whole 
crew, which was the more acceptable on account of 
the approaching festival. For bad not Providence 
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thus singularly provided for us, our Christmas cheer 
must have been salt beef and perk, : 

~f£ now learat that a number of the natives, in nine 
canoes, had ‘been alongside the ship, and some on 
beard. Little address was required to persuade them 
to either; for they seemed to be well enough ac. 
quainted with Europeans, and had, amongst them, — 
some of their knives. — 

The next morning, the 25th, they made us another 
visit. I found them to be of the same nation [ had 
formerly scen in Success Bay, and the same which M. 

de Bougainville distinguishes by the name of Pecha. 
ras ; a word which these had, on every occasion, in 
their mouths. ‘They are a littie, ugly, half.starved, 

beardless race. I saw not a tall person amongst them, 

They. were almost naked; their clothing was a seal. 
skin ; some had two or three sewed together, so as to 
make a cloak’ which reached to the Knees ; but the 
most of them had only one skin, hardly large enough | 
to cover their shoulders, and all their lower parts 

were quite naked. ‘The women, I was told, cover 

their nakedness with the flap of a seal-skin, but in 

other respects are clothed like the men. They, as 

well as the children, remained in the canoes. I saw 

‘wo young children at the breast entirely naked - 

thus they are inured from their infancy to cold and 
hardships. They had with them ‘bows and arrows, 

and darts, or rather harpoons, made of bone, and 

itted to a staff. I suppose they were intended to kill 

seals and fish; they may also kill whales with them, 

as the Esquimaux do, I.know not if they resemble 


them in their love of train-oil; but they and every 
thing they had smelt most intolerably of it. I 
ordered’ them some biscuit, but did not observe 
‘ein so fond of it as I had been told. They were 
nuch better pleased when [ gave them some medals, 
énives, &c, Te thy 

The women and children, as before observed, re. 
pained in their canoes, ‘These were made of bark 3 


oe 
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and-in each was.a fire, over which the poor creaturess 
huddled themselves. I cannot suppose that: theyy 
carry a fire in their canoes fer this purpose only, butt 
rather that it. may be always ready to. remove ashoree 
wherever they land; for let their method of obtain-. 
ing fire be what it may, they cannot be always suree 
of finding dry fuel that will kindle from a spark, 
They likewise carry in their canoes large seal hidesy. 
which I judged were to shelter them when at sea, andi 
to serve as covering to their huts on shore, and occa. 
sionally to be used for sails. Bice 

They all retired before dinner, and did not wait toc 
partake of our Christmas. cheer. Indeed [ believer 
no one invited them, and for good reasons; for their 
dirty persons, and the stench-they carried about them,. 
were enough to spoil the appetite of any Eurepean ; 
and that. would have been a.real disappointment, as 
we had not experienced such fare for some times 
Roast and boiled geese, goose-pye, &c. was a treat 
little known to us; and we had yet some Madeira: 
wine left, which. was the only article of our provid 
sion that was mended by keeping. So that our frienda 
in England did. not, perhaps, celebrate. Christmas 
more cheerfully than we did. 

On the 26th, little wind next to a-calm, and fair 
weather, except in the morning, when we had some 
showers of rain. In the evening, when it was cold/ 
the natives made us another visit; and it being diss 
tressing to see them stand trembling and naked on 
the deck, I could do no less than give them some baize 
and. old canvas to cover themselves. — Bid pie | 

“Having already completed our water, on the 27th 
I ordered the wood, tent, and observatory to be gov 
en board ; and, as this was work for the day, a party 
of us went in. two boats to shoot geese, the weather 
being fine and pleasant. We proceeded round by the 
south side of Goose Island, and picked. up in all 
thirty-one. On the east side of the island, to the 
north.of the east point, is good anchorage, in sevens 
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‘teen fathoms water, where it.is entirely landlocked. 3 


This is a good place for ships to lie in that are bound 
to the west. On the north side of this isle ] observed 
three fine coves, in which were both wood and water ; 
but it being near night, IL had no time to sound them, 
though | doubt not there is anchorage. The way to 
eome at them is by the west end of the island. 
When I returned on board I found every thing 
got off the shore, and the launch in; so that we now. 
only waited for a wind to put to sea, The festival, 
which: we celebrated at this place, occasioned my 
giving it the name of Christmas.Sound. The entrance, 
which is three leagues wide, is situated in the latitude 
of: 55° 27’ S:, longitude 70%.16' W.; and in the di- 
rection of N. 37° W. from St. Udefonso Isles, dis- 
tant ten leagues. These-isles are the best landmark 
for finding the sound. - York Minster, which is the 
ouly remarkable land about it, will hardly be known. 
by a stranger, from any description that can be given 


efit, because it alters its appearance according to 


the different situations it is viewed from. ' Besides 
the black rock, which lies off the end of Shag Island, 
there is ancther about midway between this and the 
east shore. A copious description of this sound is 
unnecessary, as few would be benefited by it. An. 
shorage, tufts of wood, and fresh water, will be found 
in-all the coves and harbours, IY would advise no 
one to anchor very near the shore for the sake of 
having a moderate depth of water, because there 
generally found a rocky bottom. | i 
* The refreshments to be got here are precarious, as 
they consist chiefly of wild fowl, and may probably 
never be found in such plenty as to supply the crew 
of a ship; and fish, so far as we can judge, are 


scarce. Indeed the plenty of wild-fowl made us pay 


less attention to fishing. Here are, however, plenty 


Lo 


of muscles, not very large, but well tasted ; and very 

good celery is to be. met with on several of the low 

isiots, and where ‘the natives have their habitations. 
x 
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The wild-fowl are geese, ducks, sea-pies, shags, and 
that kind of gull so often mentioned in this journal 
under the name of Port Egmont hen. Here is a kind 
of. duck, called by our people -race-horses, on ac- 
count of the great swiftness with which they run on 
the water; for they cannot fly, the wings being too 
short to support the body in the air. This bird is 
at the Falkland Islands, as appears by Pernety’s 
Journal.* The geese too are there, and seem to be 
very well described under the name of bustards. 
‘They are much smaller than our English tame geese, 
but eat as well as any I ever tasted. They have short 
black bills and yellow feet. The gander is all white ; 
the female is spotted black and white, or grey, with 
- a large white spot on each wing. Besides the bird 
above mentioned, here are several other aquatic, and 
some land ons; but of the latter not many. 

From the knowledge which the inhabitants seem to 
have of Europeans, we may suppose that they do not 
live here continually, but retire to the north during 
the winter. I have often wondered that these people 
do not clothe themselyes better, since Nature has 
certainly provided materials. They might line their 
seal.skin cloaks with the skins and feathers of aqua. 
tic birds; they might make their cloaks larger, and 
employ the same skins for other parts of clothing, for 
I cannot suppose they are scarce with them. They 
were ready enough to part with those they had to our 
people, which they hardly would have done, had they 
not known where to have got more. In short, of all 
the nations I have secn, the Pecheras are the most 
wretched. They are doomed to live in one of the 
most inhospitable climates in the world, without hay- 
ing sagacity enough to provide themselves with such 
conveniences as may render life in some measure more 
comfortable. 3 . 

Barren as this country is, it abounds with a variety 


* See Pernety’s Journal, p. 244 and p- 213, 
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of unknown plants, and gave sufficient employment 
to Mr. Forster and his party. The tree, which pro. 
duceth the winter’s bark, is found here in the woods, 
_ as is the holly-leaved barberry ; and some other sorts, _ 
which I know not, but I believe are common in the 
Straits of Magalhaens. We found plenty of a berry, 
which we called the cranberry, because they are 
nearly of the same colour, size, and shape. It grows 
on a bushy plant, has a bitterish taste, rather insipid ; 
but may be eaten either raw or in tarts, and is used 
as food by the natives. : 


a —— 
CHAP. III. 


Range from Christmas Sound, round Cape Horn, 
through Strait Le Maire, and round Staten 
Land; with an Account of the Discovery of a Har- 

bour in that Island, and a Description of the 


Coasts. 


\ 


Ar four o'clock in the morning on the 28th we 
began to unmoor, and ateight weighed, and stood out 
tO sea, with a ‘ight breeze at N. W., which after. 
wards freshened, and was attended with rain. At 
noon, the east point of the sound (Point Nativity) 
bore N. } W., distant one and a half leagues, and St. 
Ildefonso Isles S. E. § S., distant seven leagues. The 
coast seemed to trend in the direction of K.-by SF 
but.the weather being very hazy, nothing appeared 
distinct. | , 

We continued to steer S.E. by E. and E.S, &., 
with a fresh breeze at W.N. W., till four o’clock 
P. M., when we hauled to the south, in order to have 
a nearer view of St. [ldefonso Isles. At this time we- 
were abreast of an inlet, which lies E.S. E., about 
seven leagues fromthe sound; but it must be observed 
that there are some isics without this distinction. At | 
the west point of the inlet are two high peaked hills; — 
znd below them, to the east, two round hills, or isles, 

2 
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which liein the direction of N. FE. and S. W. of each: 
other. An island, or what appeared to be an island, , 
lay in the entrance ; and another but smaller inlet ap-. 
peared to the west of this: indeed the coast appeared | 
indented and broken as usual. 

At half past five o’clock, the weather clearing up, , 
‘gave us agood sight of Hdefonso Isles. ‘They are 
agroup of islands ‘and rocks above water, situated | 
about six leagues from the main, and in the latitude: 
of 55° 53’ S., longitude 69°.41/ W. 

.We now resumed our course to the east, and, at: 
sun-set, the most advanced land bore S.-E. by BK. 2K. ; 
anda point, which I judged to be,the west point . of 
Nassau Bay, discoveréd by the Dutch fleet under the: 
command of Admiral Hermite in 1624, bore N. 80°° 
E., six leagues distant. In some charts this pointeis: 

called False Cape Horn, as.being the southern point! 
of Terra del Fuego. It issituated in latitude 55° 39/' 
S.. From the inlet above mentioned to this false: 
cape, the direction of the coast is nearly east, half ai 
point south, distant fourteen or fifteen leawwes.” ; 

At ten o’clock, having shortened sail, we spent the 
night in making Shore boards under the top-sails, and | 
at three next morning made sail, and steered 8. E.-by: 
S., with a fresh breeze ‘at W. 8S. W., the weather: 
somewhat hazy. At this time the west entrance to) 
Nassau Bay extended from N. by E. to N. E.2 E., 
and the south side of Hermite’s Isles, E. by S. Ati 
four, Cape Horn, for which we now steered, bore E.. 
by 8. Itis known, ata distance, by a high round | 
hill over it. A point to the W.N. W. shews a sure. 
face not unlike this’; but their situations alofe willl! 
always distinguish the one from the other. 

At half past seven we passed this famous cape, arf | 
entered the sonthern Atlantic Ocean. It is the very’ 
same point of land I took for the cape, when I passed! 
it in 1769, which ‘at that time I was ‘doubtful of. Tt! 
is the most southern extremity on a group of islands: 
of unequal extent, lying er Nassau Bay, known! 
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by the name of Hermite Islands, and is situated in 
the latitude of 55° 58', and in the longitudesif 68? 
13’ W., according to the observations made of it in 
1769. But the observations which we had in Christ. 
mas Sound, and reduced to the cape by the watch, 
and others which we had afterwards, and. reduced 
back toit by the same means, placeit in 67°19'. It 
is most probable that a-mean between the two, viz. 
67° 46’, will be nearest the truth. On the N. W. side 
- ef the cape are two peaked rocks, like sugar-loaves. 
They lie N.W. by N., and $. E, byS., by compass, of 
each other, Some other straggling low rocks lie west 
of the cape, and one south of its; but they are all . 
near. the shore, From Christmas Sound to Cape 
Horn the course is H.$, E. 3 E,, distant thirty-one 
leagues, In the direction of E. N.E., three leagues 
from Cape Horn, is a rocky point, which I called 
Mistaken Cape, and is the southern point of the 
easternmost of Hermite Isles. Between these two 
capes there seemed to bea passage directly into Nas- 
sau Bay ; some small isles were seen in the passage 5 
and the coast, on the west side, had the appearance of 
forming good bays or harbours. In some charts Cape 
Horn is laid down as belonging to asmall island, 
This was neither confirmed, nor can it be contradict. 
ed by us; for several breakers appeared in the coast, 
both.to the east and west of it; and the hazy wea- 
ther rendered every object. indistinct, The summits 
of some of the hills were rocky, but the sides and 
vallies seemed covered with a green turf, and wooded 
in tufts. . >> | 
From Cape Horn we steered E. by N. 3 N., which 
- girection carried us withoutthe rocks that lie off Mis. 
_ taken Cape. », These rocks are white with the dung of 
fowls, and vast numbers were seenabout them. After 
passing them we steered N:E, 4 E., and N.-E., for 
Strait Le Maire, with a view of looking into Success 
Bay, to sce if there were any traces of the Adventure 
having been there. At eight o’clock in the evenings 
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drawing near the strait, we shortened sail, and hauled 
the werd. At this time the Sugar-loaf on Terra del 
Fuego bore N. 33° W.5 the point of Suctess Bay, 
just open of the cape of the same name, bearing N. 
20° E.; and Staten Land, extending from N. 53° E. 
to 67° EK. Soon after the wind died away, and we 
had light airs and calms by ‘turns till near noon the 
next day, during which time wé were drifcn by the 
current over to Staten Land. 

The calm being succeeded by 4 light breeze at 
N.N. W., we stood over for Suctess Bay, assisted 
by the currents, which set to the north. Before this 
we had hoisted our colours, and fired two gts; and 
soon after saw a smoke rise out Of the Woods; above 
the south point of the bay, which I.judgéd was made 
by the natives, as it was at the plate’ where they fe. 
sided when I was here in 1769. As soon as we got 
off the bay, I sent Lieutenant Pickersgill to see if any 
traces remained of the Adventure having been there 


lately ; and in the mean time we stood on and off with | 
theship. Attwo o’clock the current turned and set | 


to the south; and Mr. Pickersgillinformed ine, when 
he returned, that it was falling water on shore, which 
was contrary to what I had observed when I was 
here before, for I thought then that the flood came 
from the north. Mr. Pickersgill saw not the least signs 
of any ship having been there lately. I had inscribed 
eur ship’s name on a card, which he nailéd to 4 tree 
at the place where the Endeavour watered. This was 
done with a view of giving Captain Furneaix some 
information, in case he should be behind us and put 
in here. abou , cine - 
On Mr. Pickersgill’s landing he was tourteously 
received by several of the native’, who were clothéd 
in guanicoe and seal skits, aid had of their ats 
bracelets, made of silvér wire, and wrought not whe 
like the hilt of a sword; being no doubt the manufacs 
ture of some Europeans, They were the same kind 
of people we had seet itt Christmas Sowhd, and, HEE 
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them, repeated the word pechera on every occasion. 
Oe man spoke fhtch to Mr. Pickersgill, pointing 
4irst to the ship and then to the bay, as if he wanted 
her to cothe in, Mr. Pickersgill said the bay was full 
of, whales and seals ; ‘and we had observed the same 
ii the strait, especial y on the Terra del Fuego side, 
where thé whales, in eh mele are excecdingly nu« 
fnerous. 

‘AS Seon as the Boat was hoisted in, which was not 
i fear Sik O'Clock, we made sail to the east, with a 
finé bréézé at north. For since we had explored the 
‘South coast of Terra del Fuego, I resolved to do the 
same by Staten Land, which I believed to have been 
ds little Known as the former. At nine o’clock the 
wind freshening, and veering to N. W., we tacked, 
ahd stood to §. W., in order to spend the night: 
whith proved none of the best, being stormy and 
hazy, with rain. 

Next morning, at three o’clock, we bore up for 
the east end of Staten Land, which, at half past four, 
bore S. 60° E., the west end §. 9° on and the land 
of Terra del Fuegs S. 40° W. Soon after I had 
tiken these bearings, the land was again obscured in a 
thick haze, and we were obliged to make way, as it 
were, in the dark; for it was but now and then we 
got a sight of the ‘Coast. AS we advanced to the east, 
we perceived several islands, of unéqual extent, ly. 
ing off the land. There seemed to be a- ‘Clear passage 
betwéen the easternmost, and the one next to it, to 
the west. I would gladly have gone through this 
eae atid anchored under one of the islands, to 

ave waited for better weather, for on sounding we 
foiind only twenty-nine fathoms water; but when I 
¢onsidéred that this was running to leeward in, the 
ark, I chosé to Keep without the islands, and ac- 

cordingly hauled off to the north, At eight o’clock 
we were abreast of the most eastern isle, distant from 
if about two miles, am? had the same depth of water 
a8 béfore. I now shortened gail to thé three top. 
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sails, to wait for clear weather ; for the fog was se 
thick that we could see no other land than this island). 
After waiting an hour, and the weather not Clearingy, 
we bore up and hauled round the east end of . the 
island, for the sake of smooth water and anchorage, 
if it should be necessary. In hauling rqund, we foun 
a Strong race of a current, like unto broken water : 
but we had no less than nineteen fathoms. We also Sawa 
on the island abundance of seals and birds. This was: 
a temptation too great for people in our situation to 
withstand, to whom fresh provisions of any kind were 
acceptable; and determined me to anchor, in-order 
that we might taste of what we now only saw at gd 
distance. At length, after making a few boards, fish- 
ing, as it were, for the best ground, we anchored im 
twenty-one fathoms water, a stony bottom, about a: 
mile from the jsland, which extended from N. 18° Bi 
to N. 55° 2 W.; and soon after, the weather clear 
ing up, we saw Cape St. John, or the east end of 
Staten Land, bearing §. 75° E., distant four leagues. 
We were sheltered from the south wind by Statew 
Land, and from the north wind by the island 3 the, 


other isles lay to the west, and secured us from that, 
wind ; but beside being open to the N. I, and E., wei 
also lay exposed to the N. N. W. winds.. This might! 
have been avoided by auchoring more to the west, but I] 
made choice of my situation for two reasons; first,. 
to be near the island we intended to land upon, and: 
secondly, to be able to get to sea with any wind. 
After diuncr we hoisted out three boats, and Janded! 
with a large party of men; some to. kill seals, others: 
to catch or kill birds, fish, or,what-came in qur way.. 
‘To find of the former it mattered not where.we: Jande. 
ed, for the whole shore. was covered with them; and 
by the noise they made one would have thought the 
island was stocked with cows and calves. Qn land-. 
ing we found they were a different animal from seals, 
but in shape and motion exactly resembling them, 
We called them lions, on account of the great resom.. 
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blanée the wale has to that beast; Here were also 
the same kind of seals which we found in New 
Zealand, generally known by the name of sea-bears, 
atleast we gave them that name. They were, in ge- 
Neral, so tame, or rather. stupid, as to sutfér us to 
come near enough to knock them down with sticks’; 
but the large ‘ones we shot, not thinking it safe fo 
approach them. We also found on the island abun- 
dance of penguiis and shags; and the latter had 
young ones almost fledged, and just to our taste. 
Here were geese and ducks, but not many ; birds of 
prey, and a few small birds. In the evening we Te. 
tured on board, eur boats well laden with one thing 
‘or. other. . : : sins 1598 
_ Next day, being January the Ist, 1775, finding 
that nothing was wanting but a good harbour to make 
this a tolerable place for ships to refresh at, whom 
chance or design night bring hither; I sent Mr. Gil- 


one. Appearances promised success in a place oppo- 
‘sife the ship. I also sent two other boats for the 
lions, &c. we had killed the preceding day; and soon 
after | went myself, and observed the sun’s meridian 
altitude at the N.E. end of the island, which gave 
‘the latitude 54° 40/5” 5. After ghooting a few geese, 
some Other birds, and ‘plentifully supplying ourselves 
with young shags, we returned on board, laden with 
sea-lions, sea-bears, &c. The old lions and bears 
were killed chiefly for the sake of their blubber, or 
fat, to make oil of; for, except their haslets, which 
-were tolerable, the flesh was too rank to be eaten 
with any degree of relish. But'the young cubs were 
very palatable, and even the flesh of some of the 
old lionesses was not thuch amiss, but that of the old 


people on shore to skin and cut off the fat of those 

which yet remained dead on shore, for we had already 
- Ynore carcases on board than necessary; and E went 
myself, in another boat, to colléct birds. About ten 


‘bert over to Staten ‘Land in the cutter to look for. 


males was abominable. ‘In the afternoon I sentsome — 


=“ 
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o’clock Mr. Gilbert returned from Staten Landi 
where he found a good port, situated three leagues 
to the westward of Cape St. John, and in the direee. 
tion of north, a little easterly, from the N. £. end off 
the eastern-island. It may be known by some small 
islands lying in the entrance. The channel, which is: 
on the east side of these islands, is half a mile broad. 
The course is in S. W. by S., turning gradually ta 
W. by S.and W.. The harbour lies nearly in’ this: 
last direction ; is almost two-miles in length ; in somee 
places near a mile broad; and hath in it from fifty too 
ten fathoms water, a bottom of mud and sand, Ttss 
shores are covered with wood fit. for fuel; and in itt 
are several streams of fresh water. On the islands 
were sea-lions, &c. and such an innumerable quantityy 
of gulls as to darken the air when disturbed, and al.. 
most to suffocate our people with their dung. Thiss 
they seemed to void in a way of defence, and it stunk: 
worse than assafeetida, or what is commonly called! 
_ devil’s dung. Our people saw scveral geese, ducks,, 
and race-horses, which is also a kind of duck, Thee 
day on which this port was discovered occasioned my’ 
calling it New Year’s Harbour. It would be more! 
convenient for ships bound to the west, or round! 
Cape Horn, if its situation would permit them to put! 
fo sea with an easterly and northerly wind. This ing, 
convenience, however, is of little consequence; since: 
these winds are never known to be of long duration, 
‘ The southerly and westerly are the prevailing winds, 
‘$0 that a ship cap never be detained long in this. 
port, ; 

As we could not sail in the morning of the 2d for 
want of wind, I sent a party of men on shore to the 
island, on the same duty as before. Towards noon 
‘we got a fresh breeze at west; but it came too late, 
and I resolved to wait till the next morning, when, at 
four o’clock, we weighed, with a fresh gale at N. W. 
by W., and.stood for Cape St. John, which, at half 
past six, bore N. by K., distant four. or five miles, 


oe 
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This cape, being the eastern point of Staten Land, a. 
description of it is unnecessary. It may, however, 
not be amiss to say, thatit is a rock of a considerable 
height, situated in the latitude of 54° 46/S., longitude 
64° 7' W., with a rocky islot lying close under the 
north part of it. ‘To the westward of the cape, about 
five or six miles, is an inlet; which seemed to divide 
the land, that is, to communicate with the sea to the 
south; and between this inlet and the cape is a bay, 
but I cannot say of what depth. In sailing round 
the cape we met with a very strong current from the 
South: it made a race which looked like breakers ; 
and it was as much as we coulddo, with astrong gale, 
to make head against it. 

After getting round the cape, I hauled up along 
the south coast, and as soon as we had brought the | 
wind to blow off the land, it came upon us in such 
heavy squalls as obliged us to double-reef our top- 
‘Sails, It afterwards fell, by little and little, and at 
noon ended ina calm. At this time Cape St. John 
hore N. 20° E., distant three and a half Jeagues ; 
Cape St. Bartholomew, or the S. W. point of Staten 
Land, S. 83° W.; two high detached rocks N. 80° 
W.; and the place where the land seemed to be di- 
vided, which had the same appearance on this side, 
bore N. 15° W., three leagues distant. Latitude ob. 
served 54°56’, In this situation we sounded, but 
had no bottom with a line of 120 fathoms. The 
calm was of very short duration, a breeze presently 
Springing up at N. W.; but it was too faint to make 
head against the current, and we drove with it back 
to the N.N.E. At four o’clock the wind veered, at 
once, to S. by K., and blew in squalls attended with . 
rain, ‘I'wo hours after the squalls and rain subsided, 
and the wind returning back to the west, blew a gen- 
tle gale. All this time the current set us to the north, 
80 that, at eight o’cloek, Cape St. John bore W. N. 
W., distant about seven leagues. I now gave over 
plying, and steered S. E., with a resolution to leave 
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the land; judging it to be sufficiently explored to ane. 
swer the most general purposes of navigation and 


geograph y: 
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CHAP. IV. 


Observations, zeographical and nautical, with an Ace. 
count of the Islands near Staten Land, and the: 
Animals found in them. 


Tue chart will very. accurately shew the direc.. 

tion, extent, and position of the coast, along whichh 
I have sailed, either in this or my former voyage.* 
The latitudes have been determined by the snn’s: 
meridian altitude, which we were so fortunate as tov 
obtain every day, except the one we sailed from 
Christmas Sound, which was of no eonsequence, as: 
its latitude was known before. ‘The longitudes have: 
been settled by lunar observations, as is already mens. 
tioned. I have taken 67° 46’ for the longitude of 
Cape Horn. From this meridian ‘the longitudes of! 
all theother parts are deduced by the watch, by which! 
the extent of the whole must be determined to a fews 
tet and whatever errors there may be i 2 longi-. 
ude must’ be general. But I-think it highly pro-. 
bable that the longitude is determined to within a: 
quarter of a degree.’ Thus the extent’ of Terra del 
Fuego from east to west, and consequently that of 
the straits of Magalhaens will he found less than most 
navigators have made it. 

In order to illustrate this, and to shew the situa 
tions of the neighbouring lands, and, by this means, 
make the chart of more gencral use, "Thave extended: 
it down to'47° of latitud?. But Iam only answerable: 
for the inaccuracy of such parts'as ‘I have’ explored 
EE 

fesieadlinn’s * “9 See Captain Gook’s Chart. . 
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myself. In laying down the rest I Tiad recourse ta 
the following authorities. 
- The longitude of Cape Virgin Mary, which is the 
most essential point, as it determines the length of the 
straits of Magalhaens, is deduced from Lord Anson, 
- who made 2° 30’ difference of longitude between. it 
and the Strait Le Maire. Now as the latter lies in 
65° 22’, Cape Virgin Mary must lie in 67° 52’, which 
is the longitude I have assigned to it, and which, I 
have reason to think, cannot be far aaah the truth. 

The strait of Magalhaens, aud the east coast of Pa- 
tagonia, are laid down from the observations made by 
the late English and French navigators. 

The position of the west coast of America, from 
Cape Victory northward, I have taken from the dis- 
coveries of Sarmiento, a Spanish navigator, commu. 
nicated tome by Mr. Stuart, F.R.S. 

Falkland Islands are. auied from a sketch taken 
from Capt. M‘Bride, who circumnavigated them some 
years ago in his majesty’s ship Jason ; ; and their dis. 
tance from the main is agreeable to the run of the 
Doiphin, under the command of Commodore Byron, 
from Cape Virgin Mary to Port Egmont, and from 
Port Egmont to Port Desire, both of which runs 
were made in a few days ; consequently no material 
_ errors could happen. ro yee 

The §. W. coast of Terra del Fuego, with respect 
to inlets, islands, &c. may be compared to the coast of . 
Norway ; for I doubt if there be an extent of three 
leagues where there is not an inlet or harbour which 
will receive and shelter the largest shipping. The 
worst is, that till these inlets are better known, one 
has, as it were, to fish for anchorage, There are se- 
yeral lurking rocks on the coast, but happily none of 
them lie far from land, the approach to which may be 
known by sounding, supposing the weather so ob. 
‘scure that you cannot see it. For to judge of the 
whole by the parts we have sounded, it is more than 
probable that there are soundings all along the coast, 
VOL, VII, & 3 
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and for several leagues out to sea. Upon the whole,. 
this is by no means the dangerous coast it has been re-. 
presented. : | a 

Staten Land lies near E. by N. and W. by S., and! 

is ten leagues long in that direction, and no where: 
-above three or four leagues broad. ‘The coast is: 
rocky, much indented, and seemed to form several! 
bays or inlets. It shews a surface of craggy hillss 
which spire up to a vast height, especially near thes 
west end. Except the craggy summits of the hills,, 
the greatest part was covered with trees and shrubs,, 
or some sort of herbage, and there was little or no) 
snow on it. The currents between Cape Deseadai 
and Cape Horn set from west to east. that is, in thee 
same direction as the coast; but they are by no meanss 
considerable. To the east of the cape their strength 
is much increased, and their direction is N. E. to-. 
wards Staten Land. They are rapid in Strait Le: 
Maire and along the south coast of Staten Land, andi 
set like a torrent round Cape St. John; where they, 
take a N. W. direction, and continue to run very; 
strong both within and without New Year's Isles.. 
While we lay at anchor within this island, £ observed! 
that the current was strongest during the flood ; and! 
that on the ebb its strength Was so much impaired. 
that the ship would sometimes ride head to the wind! 
when it was at W. and W. N. W. This is only to be 
understood of the place where the ship lay at anchor, 
for at the very time we had a strong current setting: 
to the westward, Mr. Gilbert fovad one of equak 
strength near the coast of Staten Land setting to the 
eastward, though probably this was an eddy current 
or tide, 

If the tides are regulated by the moon, it is high. 
water by the shore at this place on the days of the 
new and full moon, about four o’clock, ‘The perpen- 

‘dicular rise and fall is very inconsiderable, not exceed. 
ing four feetat most. In Christmas Sound it is high- 
water at half-past two o’clock on the days of the fal! 
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and change, and: Mr. Wales observed it to rise and 
fall on a perpendicular three feet six inches; but this. 
was during the neap tides, consequently the spring 
tides mast rise higher. To give such an account of 
the tides and currents on these coasts as navigators 
might depend on, would require a multitude of ob- 
servations, and in different places, the making of 
which would be a work of time. I confess myself 
unprovided with materials for such a task ; and be. 
lieve that the less [ say on this subject the fewer mis. 
takes-I shall make. But I think 1 have been able to 
observe, that in Strait Le Maire the southerly tide 
or current, be it flood or ebb, begins to act on the 
days of new and full moon about four o’cleck, which 
remark may be of use to ships who pass the strait. 

Were I bound round Cape Horn to the west, and 
not in want of wood or water, or any other thing 
that might make it necessary to putinto port, | would 
“not come near the land at all. For by keeping out 
at sea you avoid the currents, which, I am satisfied, 
lose their force at ten or twelve leagues from land ; 
and ata greater distance there is none. 

During the time we were upon the coast we had 
more calms than storms, and the winds so variable, 
that I question ifa passage might not have been made 
from east to west in as short a time as from west to 
east ; nor did we experience any cold weather. The 
mercury in the thermometer at noon was never be- 
low 46°; and while we lay in Christmas Sound it was 
generally above temperate. At this place the varia- 
tion was 23°30! E.; a few leagues to the 8. W. of 
Strait Le Maire it was 24°; and at anchor, within 
New Year’s Isles, it was 24° 20’ KE. 

These isles are, in general, so unlike Staten Land, 
especially the one on which we landed, that it de. 
serves a particular description. It shews a surface of 
- equal height, and elevated about thirty or forty feet 
above the sea, from which it is defended by a rocky 
coast, .The inner part’ of the isle iscovered with a 
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sort of swordzgrass, very green, and of a great length: 

It grows on little hillocks of two or three feet in dia.. 
meter, and as many or more in height, in large tufts, , 

which seemed to be composed of the roots of the plant: 

matted together. Among these hillocks are a vast! 
number of paths made by sea-bears and penguins, , 
by which they retire into the centre of the isle. It is,, 

nevertheless, exceedingly bad travelling; for these: 
paths are so dirty that one is sometimes up to the: 

knees in mire. Besides this plant, there area few’ 

other grasses, a kind of heath, and some celery: The) 
whole surface is moist and wets and on the coast are: 
several small streams of water. . The sword-~grass, as) 
T call it, seems to be the same that grows in Falkland | 
Isles, described by, Bougainville asa kind of.gladzo.. 
Jus, or rather a species of Grane, ¥ and named by 

Pernety corn-flags: 

The animals found on this little: Ape are ‘sea-lions; 
sea-bears, a variety of .oceanic, and some land birds: 
The sea-lion is pretty well described by Perety, , 
though those we saw here have riot such fore-feet or’ 
fins as that hé has given a plate of,. but such fins as' 
that which he calls the sea-wolf. Nor did we see; 
any of the size he speaks of; the largest not being 
more than twelve or fourteen fect in length, and per- 
haps eight or ten in circumference. They are not of 
that kind described under the same name by Lord 
Anson; but, for aught I know,, these would more 
properly deserve that appellation: the long hair, 
with which the back of the head, the neck and shoul- 
ders, are covered, giving them greatly the air and 
appearance of alion. The other part of the body is 
eovered with a short hair, little longer than that of a 
cow or a horse, and the whole is a dark brown. The 
female is not half so big as the»male, and is covered 
with a short hair of an ash or light dun colour, They 
live, as it were, in herds, on the rocks, and near the 
pl : 

® See English Translation of Bougainville, p. 51. 
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_Sea-shore. .As this was the time for engendering as 
well as bringing forth their young, we have seon a. 
male with tweuty or thirty females about him, and 
- always. very attentive to keep them all to himself, and 
beating off every other male who attempted to come — 
into his flock. Others again had a less number ; 
some no more than one or two; and here and there 
we have seen one lying growling in a retired place, 
- alone, and suffering neither males nor females to ap. 
proach him: we judged these were old and superan. 
nuated,: ‘ 

The sea-bears are not so large by far as the 
lions, but rather larger than a common seal. They 
have none of that long hair which distinguishes the 
lion, Theirs is all of an equal length, and finer than 
that of the lion, something like an otter’s, and the 
general celour is that of an iron grey. This is the 
kind which the French cali sea-wolfs, and the Eng. 
lish seals: they are, however, different from the seals 
we have in Murope and North America. The lions 
may, too, without any-great impropriety, be called 
over-grown seals: for they are all of the same spe. 
cies. It was not at all dangerous to go among them, 
for they either fled or lay still. The only danger was 
Jn going between them and the sea; for if they took 
fright at any thing, they would come down in such 
numbers, that, if you could not get out of their Way, 
you would be run over. Sometimes, when we came 
suddenly upon them, or waked them out of. their 
sleep (for they area sluggish sleepy animal), they 
would raise up their heads, snort and snarl, and look 
‘as fierce as if they meant to devour us; but as we ad- 
vanced upon them they always run away, so that 
they are downright bullies, 

The penguin isan amphibious bird, so well known 
to most people, that I shall. only observe, they are 
_ here in prodigious numbers, so that we could knock’ 
down as many as we pleased with a stick. I cannot 
"say they are good cating. Ihave indeod made se. 
: R3 
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veral good meals of them, but it was for want of bets. 
ter victuals. They either do not breed here, or el8e: 
this was not thé season ; for we saw neither eggs nor! 
young ones. 

Shags breed here in vast numbers ; and we carried} 
en board not a few, as they are very good eating.. 
They take certain spots to themselves, and build their: 
nests tiear the edge of the cliffs on little hillocks,, 
which are either those of the sword-grass, or elsetheyy 
are made by the shags building on them from year to) 
year. There is another sort rather smaller than these,, 
which. breed in the cliffs of rocks. 

The geese are of the same sort we found in Christ-- 
mas Sound; we saw but few, and some had young: 
ones. Mr. Forster shot one which was different from 
these, being larger, with a grey plumage, and black« 
feet. The others make a noise exactly like a duck. 
Here were ducks, but not many; and several of that’ 
sort which we called race-horses. We shot some, 
and found them to weigh twenty-nine or thirty; 


pounds: those who eat of them said they. were very) 
good. 


i 


| 
The oceanic birds were gulls, terns, Port Egmont 
hens, and a large browit bird, of the size of an alba.. 
tross, which Pernety calls quebrantahuessas. We 
called them Mother Carey’s geese, and found them 
pretty good eating. The land birds were eagles, or 
hawks, bald-headéd vultures, or what our seamen 
called turkey buzzards, thrushes, and a few other: 
small birds. 

Our naturalists found two new species of birds, 
The one is about the size of a pigeon, the plumage as 
white as milk. They feed along shore, probably ort 
shell-fish and carrion, for they have a very disagree: 
able smell. When we first saw these birds we thoughi 
they were the snow peterel, but the moment they were 
in our possession the mistake was discovered; fo: 
they resemble them in nothi: , but size and colour: 
These are not webb-footed. The other sort is a spe: 
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eies of curlews tiearly as big as a heron. It has a va. 
tiegated plumage, the principal colours whereof are 
‘ light grey, and a long crooked bill. 

I had almost forgot to mention that there are sea. 
pies, or what we called, when in New Zealand, cur- 
lews; but we only saw a few straggling pairs. It 
raay not be amiss to observe, that the shags are the 
same bird which Bougainville calls saw-bills; but he 
is mistaken in saying that the quebrantahuessas are 
their enemies ; for this bird is of the peterel tribe, 
feeds wholly on fish, and is to be found in all the high 
_ southern latitudes. 

Itis amazing to see how the different animals which 
inhabit this little spot are mutually reconciled. They 
seem to have entered into a league not to disturb each 
other’s tranquillity. The sea-lions occupy most of 
the seacoast ; the sea-bears take up their abode in 
the isle ; the shags have post in the highest cliffs; the 
penguins fix their quarters where there is the most 
easy communication to and from the sea; and the 
other birds choose more retired places. We have seen 
all these animals mix together, like domestic cattle 
and poultry in a farm-yard, without one attempting 
_ fo molest the ether. Nay, I have often observed the 
eagles and vultures sitting on the hillocks among the 
shags, without the latter, either young or old, being 
disturbed at their presence. It may be asked how 
these birds of prey live? Isuppose on the carcases 
of seals and birds which die by various causes ; and 

probably nota few, as they areso numerous. 

This very imperfect account is written more with a 
view to assist my own memory than to give informa. 
tion to others. Iam neither a botanist nor a natu- 
ralist; and have not words to describe the produce 
tions of nature, either in the one branch ef knows 
ledge or the other. 
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CHAP. V. 


Proceedings after leaving Staten Island, with an Aco 
count of the Discovery of the Isle of Georgia, and 
a Description of tt. 


Havine left the Jand in the evening of the 3d, as 
before mentioned, we saw it again next morning, at 
three o’clock, bearing west. Wind continued to blow 
a steady fresh breeze till six P. M., when it shifted in 
a heavy squall to S'W., which came so suddenly 
upon us, that we had not time to take in the sails, 
and was the occasion of carrying away a top-gal- 
lant mast, a studding-sail boom, and a fore studding~ 
sail. ‘The squall ended in a heavy shower of rain, 
but the wind remained at S. W. Our course was S. 
K., with a view of discovering that extensive coast laid 
down by Mr. Dalrymple in his chart, in which is the 


gulph of St. Sebastian. I designed to make the west. | 


ern point of that gulph, in order to have all the other 
parts beforeme. Indeed I had some doubt of the ex- 
istence of such a coast; and this appeared to me the 
best route for clearing it up, and for exploring the 
southern part of this ocean. 

On the 5th fresh gales, and wet and cloudy wea- 
ther. At noon observed in 57° 9’, latitude made from 
Cape St. John, 5°2’ KE, At six o’clock P. M., being 
in the latitude 57° 21’, and in longitude 57°45! WW 34 
the variation was 21° 98! K. | 

At eight o’clock in the evening of the 6th, being 
then in the latitude of 58° 9’ S. , longitude 53° 14! W., 
\we close-reefed our top- sails, and hauled to the 
north, with a very strong gale at west, attended with 
a thick haze and sleet, The situation just mentioned 
is nearly the same that Mr. Dalrymple assigns for the 
S. W. point of the gulph of St. Sebastian. But as we 
saw neither land, nor signs of land, 1 was the more 
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doubtful of its existence, and was fearful that, by 


keeping to the south, I might miss the land said to be 
discovered by La Roche in 1675, and by the ship 
Lion in 1756, which Mr. Dalrymple places in 54° 30° 


latitude, and 45° of longitude; but on looking over 


D’ Anville’s chart, I found itlaid down 9° or 10° more 
to the west: this difference of situation being to me a 
sizn of the uncertainty of both accounts, determined 
me to get into the parallel as soon as possible, and 
was the reason of my hauling to the north at this 
time. 

Towards the morning of the 7th the gale abated, 
the weather cleared up, and the wind veered to the 
W.S.W., where it continued till midnight, after 


which it veered to N. W. Being at this time in the 


latitude of 56° 4’S., longitude 53° 36’ W., we sound. 
ed, but found no bottom with a line of one hundred 
and thirty fathoms. I still kept the wind on the lar- 
board-tack, having a gentle breeze and pleasant wea- 
ther. On the 8th, at noon, a bed of sea-weed passed 
the ship. In the afternoon, in the latitude of 55°4’, 
longitude 51° 45’ W., the variation was 20° 4’ b. 

On the 9th, wind at N. E., attended with thick 
hazy weather; saw a seal, and a piece of sea-weed. 
At noon, latitude 55°12! S., longitude 50° 15’ W., 
the wind and weather continuing the same till to 
wards midnight, when the latter cleared up, and the 
former veered to west, and blew a gentle gale. We 
continued to ply till two o’clock the next morning, 
when we bore away east, and at eight EK. N.E.; at 
noon, observed in latitude 54° 35'S., longitude 47° 


56’ W., a great many albatrosses and blue peterels 
about the ship. I now steered east, and the next 
- morning, in the latitude of 54° 38/, longitude 45° 10’ 


W., the variation was 19°25’ Kk. In the afternoon 
saw several penguins, and some pieces of weed. 
Having spent the night lying to, on the 12th, at 


- day-break, we bore away, and steered east northerly, | 


with a fine fresh breeze at W.S. W.; at noon ob- 
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served in latitude 54° 28’ S., longitude in 42° 8’ W.: 
that is, near 3° I. of the situation in which Mr. Dal- 
rymple places the N. E. point of the gulph of St. 
Sebastian ; but we had no other signs of land than 
seeing a seal and a few penguins ; on the contrary, we» 
had a swell from E.S. E., which would hardly have: 
been, if any extensive track of land lay in that direc-. 
tion. In the evening the gale abated, and at midnight: 
it fell calm. is Sa , 
The calm, attended by a thick fog, continued till! 
six next morning, when we got a wind at east, but: 
_the fog still prevailed. We stood to the south till 
noon, when, being in the latitude of 55° 7’, we tack.. 
ed and stretched to the north with afresh breeze at: 
_E. by §. and E.S. E., cloudy weather; saw several. 
penguins and a snow peterel, which we looked on to: 
be signs of the vicinity of ice. The air too was much) 
colder than we had felt it since we left New Zealand., 
In the afternoon the wind veered to the S.E., and! 
in the night to S.S. E., and blew fresh, with which) 
we stood to the N. KE. 7 
At nine o’clock the next morning we saw an island | 
of ice, as we then thought, butat noon were doubtful | 
whether it was ice or land. At this time it bore E,. 
%§., distant thirteen leagues; our latitude was 53° 
56’ longitude 39° 24’ W.; several penguins, small) 
divers, a snow peterel, and a vast number of blue fe-. 
terels about the ship. We had but little wind all the: 
morning, and at two P. M. it fell calm. It was now’ 
no longer doubted that it was land, and not ice,, 
which we had in sight. It was, however, in a man-. 
ner wholly covered with snow. We were farther: 
confirmed in our judgment of its being land, by find-. 
ing soundings at one hundred and seventy-five fa-. 
thoms, a maddy bottom. ‘The land at this time bore: 
Ki. by S., about twelve leagues distant. Atsix o’clock: 
the calm was succeeded by a breeze at N. E., with: 
which we stood to 8. EK. At first it blew a gentle: 
gale, but afterwards increased so as to bring us under’ 
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double-reefed top-sails, and was attended with snow 
and sleet. 7 
We continued to stand to the S. E. till seven in the 
morning on the 15th, when the wind veering to the 
S. E., we tacked and stood to thenorth. A little be. 
fore we tacked, we saw the land bearing E. by N. 
At noon the mercury in the thermometer was at 35°. 
‘The wind blew in squalls, attended with snow and 
_ Sleet, and we had a great sea tu encounter. At a lee. 
lurch which the ship took, Mr. Wales observed her 
to lie down 42°. Athalf past four P.M. we took in 
the top-sails, got down top-gallant yards, wore the 
ship, and steod to the S. W., under two courses. At 
midnight the storm abated, so that we could carry the 
top-sails double-reefed. 

At four in the morning of the 16th we wore and 
stood to the east, with the wind at $.S. E., a mode. 
rate breeze, and fair; at eight o’clock saw the land 
extending from E. by N. to N. E. by N.; loosed a 
reef out of each top-sail, got top-gallant yards across, 
and set the sails. At noon observed in latitude 54° 
25':, longitude 38° 18’ W. In this situation we had 
‘ene hundred and ten fathoms water; and the land 
extended from W. $ W.to K., cight leagues distant. 

‘The northern extreme was the same that we first dis. 

covered, and it proved to be an island, which ob- 
tained the name of Willis’s Island, after the person 
who first sawit. 

At this time we had a great swell from the south, an 
daodication that no land was near us in that direction ; 
nevertheless the vast quantity of snow on that in 

ight induced us to think it was extensive, and I chose 
to begin with exploring the northern coast. With 
this view we bore up for Willis’s Island, all sails set, 
having a fine gale at S.S.W. As we advanced to 
the north, we perceived another isle lying east of 
» Willis’s, and between it and the main. Seeing there 
was a clear passage between the two isles, we steered 
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for it, and at five o’clock, being in the middle of it,, 
we found it abeut two miles broad. ' 

Willis’s Isle is an high rock of no great extent,, 
near to which are some rocky islots. It is situated im 
the latitude of 54°S., longitude 38° 23’ W. The ether 
isle, which obtained the name of Bird Isle, on ace 
count of the vast number that were upon it, is not soo 
high, but of greater extent, and is close to the IN {Ee 
point of the main land, which I called Cape North. 

The S. E. coast of this land, as far as we saw it,, 
lies in the direction of S. 50° E,, and N. 50° W. Itt 
seemed to form several bays or inlets; and we ob-. 
served huge masses of snow, or ice, in the bottoms of! 
them, especially in one which lies ten miles to thee 
§.S. KE. ef Bird Isle. 

After getting through the passage, we found the 
north coast trended E, by N., fer about nine miles:;: 
and then east and east-southerly to Cape Buller, which) 
is eleven miles more. We ranged the coast, at one 
league distance, till near ten o’clock, when wee 
brought to for the night, and on sounding found fifty 
fathoms, a muddy bottom. , 

At two o’clock in the morning of the 17th we made! 
sail in for the Jand, with a fine breeze at S. W. 3: atl 
four Willis’s Isle bore W. by 8., distant thirty-two: 
miles; Cape Buller, to the west of which lie some 
rocky islots, bore S. W. by W.3; and the most ad-. 
vanced point of land to the east, S. 63°. We now 
steered along shore, at the distance of four or five 
miles, till seven o’clock, when, seeing the appearance: 
of an inlet, we hauled in for it. AS soon as we drew 
near the shore, having hoisted out a boat, 1 embarked 
in it, accompanied by Mr. Ferster and his party, with! 
a view of reconnoitring the bay before we ventured in 
with the ship. When we put off from her, which was 
about four miles from the shore, we had forty fa. 
thoms water. I continued to sound as | went farthey 
in, buttfound no bottom with a line of thirty-four 
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fathoms, which was the length of that I had in the 
» boat, and whichalso proved too short to sound the bay, 
_ so far as I went up it. I observed it to liein 5. W, 
4 by S. about two leagues, about two miles broad, well 
_ Sheltered from all winds; and I judged there might 
__ be good anchorage before some sandy beaches which 
are on each side, and likewise near a low flat isle, to. 
_ wards the head of the bay. As I had come to a resoe 
—Jation not to bring the ship in, I did not think it 
worth my while to go and examine these places; for 
‘it did not seem probable that any one would ever be 
‘Denefited by the discovery. I landed at three different 
places, displayed our colours, and took possesgion of 
the country in his majesty’s name, under a discharge 
of small arms. 

_I judged that the tide rises about four or five feet, 
and that it is high water on the full and change days 
about eleven o’clock. ae 

The head of the bay, as well as two places on each 
side, was terminated by perpendicular ice-cliffs of 
considerable height. Pieces were continually break. 

\ ing off, and floating out to sea; and a great fall hap- 

pened while we were in the bay, which made a 

noise like cannon. 

The inner parts of the country were not less sa- 
yage and horrible. The wild rocks raised their lofty 
summits till they. were lost in the clouds, and the val- 
leys lay covered with everlasting snow, Not a tree 
was to be seen, nor a shrubeven big enough to make 

_atoothpick. The only vegetation we met with was 

@ coarse strong-bladed grass growing in tufts, wild 

burnet, and a plant like moss, which sprang from the 

rocks. 

Seals, or sea-bears, were pretty numerous, They 
were smaller than those at Staten Land: perhaps the 
most of those we saw were females, for the shores 
swarmed with young cubs. Wesaw none of that sort 
which we call lions; but there were some of those 

which the writer of Lord Anson’s voyage describes 
+ s 
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under that name; at least they appeared to us to ba: 
of the same sort; and are, in my opinion, very im. 
properly called lions, for I could not see any grounds: 
for the comparison. fh Si , 
Here were several flocks of penguins, the largest: 
‘A ever saw ; some which we brought on board weigh~ 
ed from twenty-nine to thirty-eight pounds. It ap- 
pears by Bougainville’s account of the animals of 
Falkland Islands that this penguin is there ; and J 
think it is very well described by him under the nam 
of first class of penguins.* The oceanic birds were 
~albatrosses, common gulls, and that sort which I all 
Port Egmont hens, terns, shags, divers, the new 
white bird, and a small bird like those of the Cape of 
Good Hope, called yellow birds ; which, having sho: 
two, we found most delicious food. 
All the Jand birds we saw consisted of a few smal 
larks, nor did we meet with any quadrupeds. Mr. 
Forster indeed observed some dung, which he judged 
to come from a fox, or some such animal. The lan 
or rather rocks, bordering on the Sea-Ccoast werer 
covered with snow like the inland parts; bnt ail 
vegetation we could see on the clear places was thee 
above mentioned. The rocks seemed to cot 
iron. Having made the above observations we 
out for the ship, and got on board a little after tw 
o’clock, with a quantity of seals and pene ge an 


acceptable present to the crew. . ' 
It must not, however, be understood that we were 
in want of provisions: we had yet plenty of every 
kind; and since we had been on this coast, | had or. | 
dered, in addition to the common allowance, wheat: 
to be boiled every morning for breakfast : | 
kind of fresh meat was preferred by mos 
‘to salt. Hor my own part, I was now, fi 
‘time, heartily tired of salt meat of every 
though the flesh of the penguins could. 


Pt enemas 


* See Bougainville, English Transiati 
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_ with bullock’s liver, its being fresh was sufficient to 
-make it go down. I called the bay we had been in 
Possession Bay. It is situated in the latitude of 54° 
‘5’ S., longitude 37°18’ W., and eleven leagues to the 
east of Cape North. A few miles to the west of 
Possession Bay, between it and Cape Buller, lies the 
bay of Isles, so named on account of several small 
sles lying in and before it. 

_As soon as the boat was hoisted in we made sail 
long the coast to the east, with a fine breeze at W. 
W. From Cape Buller the direction of the coast 
S. 72° 30' K., for the space of eleven or twelve 
qeagues, to a projecting point, which obtained the 
name of Cape Saunders. Beyond this cape is a pretty 
arge bay, which I named Cumberland Bay. In se- 
eral parts in the bottom of it, as also in some others 
i less extent, lying between Cape Saunders and Pos. 
ssion Bay, were vast tracks of frozen snow, or 
not yet broken loose. At eight o’clock, being 
just past Cumberland Bay, and falling little wind, we 
uled off the coast, from which we were distant about 


oxt morning, when the wind fixed at north, and 


: blew a ¢ entle breeze ; butit lasted no longer than ten 
_ o'clock, when it fell almost to acalm. At noon ob. 
_ served in latitude 54° 30’ S., being then about two 


or oper from the coast, which extended from 
_N. 59° V.toS. 13° W. The land in this last direc- 
_ tion was an isle, which seemed to be the extremity of 
the coast to the east. The nearest land to us being a 
; ing point which terminated in a round hil- 
lock, was, on account of the day, named Cape Char. 
: On the west side of Cape Charlotte lies a bay 
ped the name of Royal Bay, and the west 
yasnamed Cape George. It is the east 
aberland Bay, and lies in the direction of 
from Cape Sauniers, distant seven leagues, 
8 2 


ree 
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Cape George and Cape Charlotte lie in the directiow | 
of §. 37° E. and N. 37° W., distant six leagues from: 
each other. The isle above mentioned, which was) 
called Cooper’s Isle, after my first. lieutenant, lies in| 
the direction of S. by E., distant eight leagues from. 
Cape Charlotte. The coast between them forms ai 
large bay, to which I gave the name of Sandwich.. 
The wind being variable all the afternoon we ade: 
vanced but little; in the night it fixed at S. and S.S.. 
W., and blew a gentle gale, attended with showers of! 


go.orr, 

The 19th was wholly spent in plying, the ‘wind 
continuing at 5. and 8.8. W., clear pleasant weae: 
ther, but cold. At sun-rise a new land was seen,, 
, hearing S. E.4 E, It first appeared in a single hill,, 
like a sugar-loaf; some time after other detachedl 
pieces appeared above the horizon near the hill. Att 
noon observed in the latitude 54° 42/ 30” S., Cape! 
Charlotte bearing N. 38° W., distant four leagues 5: + 
and Cooper’s Isle S. 31° W. In this situation a 
lurking rock, which lies off Sandwich Bay, five miles! 
frem the land, bore W. 4 N., distant’ one mile, and! 
near this rock were savers breakers. In the after..: 
noon we had a prospect of a ridge of mountains be.. 
hind Sandwich Bay, whose lofty and icy summits were: 
elevated high above the clouds. The wind continued! 
at S.S. W. tillsix o’clock, when it fellto a calm. Atl 
this time Cape Charlotte bore N. 31° W., and Coop-. 
er’s Island W.S.W. In this situation we found the: 
variation, by the azimuths, to be 11° 39’, and by the: 
amplitude 11° 12° E, At ten o’clock, a light breeze: 
Springing up at north, we steered to the south till! 
twelve, and then brought to for the night. 

At two o’clock in the morning of the 20th we made: 
sail to S. W. round Cooper’s Island. It isa rock of! 
considerable height, about five miles in circuit, and! 
one mile from the main, At this isle the main ‘coast 
takesa S. W. direction for the space of four or five: 
leagues to a point, whigh I called Cape Disappoint-. 
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ment. Off that are three smallisles, the southernmost 
_ of which is green, low, and flat, and lies one league 
_ from the cape. 

As we advanced to S. W.- land opened, off this 
point, in the direction of N.60° W., and nine leagues | 
- beyond it. It preved an island quite detached from 
the main, and obtained the name of Pickersgill Island, 
after my third oflicer. Soon after a point of the main, 
Rone this island, came in sight, in the direction of 
. 55° W., which exactly united the coast at the very 
point we had seen, and taken the bearing of, the day 
we first came in with if, and proved to a demonstra. 
tion that this land, which we had taken for part of 
a great continent, was no more than an island of se- 
venty leagues in circuit. 

Who would have thought that an island of no 
greater extent than this, situated between the latitude 
of 54° and 55°, sho: rhe in the very height of summer, 

~ be, in a manner, wholly covered, many fathoms deep, 
with frozen snow, but more especially the S. W. 
coast? The very sides and craggy summits of the 
lofty mountains were cased with snow and ice; but 
the quantity which lay in the valleys is incredible ; 
and at the bottom of the bays the coast was termi- 
nated by a wall of ice of considerable height. It 
can hardly be doubted that a great deal of ice is form. 
ed here in the winter, which in the spring is broken 
off, and dispersed over the sea; but this island can. 
not produce the ten-thousandth part of what we 
saw; so that either there must be more land, or the 
ice is formed withoutit. These reflections led me to 
think that the land we had seen the preceding day 
might belong to an extensive track, and I still had — 
hopes of discovering a continent. y must confess 
thre disappointment 1 now met with did not affect me 
much; for, to judge of the bulk by the sample, it 
would not be worth the discovery. 

I called this land the isle of Georgia, in honour of 
his majesty. « It is situated between the latitudes of 

83 
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53°57! and 54° 57’ south; and between 38° 13/ and 
35° 34’ west longitude. It extends 8. E. by E. and 
N. W. by W., and is thirty.one leagues long in that 
direction; and its greatest breadth is about ten 
leagues. It seems to abound with bays and harbours, 


the N. E. coast especially ; but the vast quantity of | 
ice must render them inaccessible the greatest part of | 


the year: or, at least, it must be dangerous lying in 
them, on account of the breaking up of theice cliffs. 

It is remarkable that we did not seea river, or 
stream of fresh water, on the whole coast. I think it 
highly probable that there are no perennial springs in 
the country ; and that the interior parts, as being 
much elevated, never enjoy heat enough to melt the 
snow im such quantities as to produce ariver or stream 
of water. The coast alone receives warmth sufficient 
to melt the snow, and this only on the N. E. sides 
for the other, besides being exposed to the cold south 
winds, isin a great degree deprived of the sun’s rays, 
by the uncommon height of the mountains. 

it was from a persuasion that.the sea-coast of a 
land situated in the latitude of 54°, could not, in the 
very height of summer, be wholly covered with snow, 
that I supposed Bouvet’s discovery to be large islands 
of ice. But after I had seen this land, I no longer 
hesitated about the existence of Cape Circumcision ; 
nor did I doubt that I should find more land than I 
should have time to explore. With these ideas I quit- 
ted this coast, and directed my course to the E. S. E. 
for the land we had seen the preceding day. 

The wind was very variable till noon, when it fixed 
at N. N. E., and blew a gentle gale ; but it increased 
in such a manner, that, before three o’clock, we were 
reduced to our two courses, and obliged to strike top- 
gallant yards. We were very fortunate in getting 
clear of the land, before this gale overtook us; it be- 
ing hard to say what might have been the consequence 
had it come on while we were on the worth coast. 
This storm was of short duration ; for, at eight o’clock 
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it began to abate; and at midnight it was little wind. 
We then took the opportunity to sound, but found 
no bottom with a line of an hundred and eighty fa- 
thoms. 

Next day the storm was suceseded by a thick fog, 
attended with rain; the wind veered to N. W., and 
at five in the morning it fell calm, which continued 
till eight ; and then we got a breeze southerly, with 
which we stood to the east till three in the afternoon. 
The weather then coming somewhat clear, we made 
sail, and steered north in search of the land ; but, at 
half past six, we were again involved in a thick mist, 
which made it necessary to haul the wind, and spend 
the night in making short boards. 

We had variable light airs nextto acalm, and thick 
foggy weather, till half past seven o’clock in the even- 
of the 22d, when we got.a fine breeze at north, and 
the weather was so clear that we could see two or 
three leagues round us. We seized the opportunity, 
and steered to west; judging we were to the east of 
the land. After running ten. miles to the west; the 
weather became again foggy, and we hauled the wind, 
spent the night under top-sails. ‘ 

Next morning at six o’clock, the fog clearingaway, 
so that we could see three or p jet miles, I took the 
- opportunity to steer again to the west, with the wind 
at cast, a fresh breeze; but two hours after, a thick 
fog once more obliged us to hanl the wind to the 
south. -At eleven o’clock, a short interval of clear 
weather gave us view of three or four rocky islots 
extending from S. E. to BE. N. E., two or three miles 
distant; but we did not see the Sugar Loaf Peak be- 
fore mentioned. Indeed, two or three miles was the 
extent of our horizon. 

We were well assured that this was the land we 
hid seen before, which we had now been quite round ; 
and therefore it could be no more than afew detached 
rocks, receptacles for birds, of which we now saw 
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vast numbers, especially shags, who gave us notice of 
the vicinity ofland before wesaw it. These rocks lie 
in the latitude of 55° S., and S. 75° i distant twelve 
leagues from eee s ‘sle. 

The’ interval of clear weather was of very short du- 
ration, before we had as thick a fog as ever, attended 
with pit; on which we tacked in “sixty fathoms wa- 
ter, and stood to the north. Thus wespent our time, 
involved in a continual thick mist; and, for aught we 
knew, surrounded by dangerous rocks, the shags and 
soundings were our best pilots: for after we had 
stood a few miles to the north, we got out of sound- 
ings, and saw no more shags. The succeeding day and 


night we spent in making short boards; and at eight 


o’clock on the 24th, judging ourselves not far from 
the rocks by some straggling shags which came about 
us, we sounded in sixty fathoms water, the bottom 
stones and broken shells. Soon after, we saw the 
rocks bearing 8. S. W.4 W., four miles distant, but 
still we did not see the peak. It was, no doubt, be- 


yond our horizon, which was limited to a short dis- — 


tance; and, indeed, we had but a transient sight of 
the other rocks, before they were again lost in the fog. 
With a light air of wind at north, andagreat swell 
from N. E., we were able to clear the rocks to the 
west; and, at fourin the P. M., judging ourselves to 
be three or four leagues east and west of them, I 
steered. south, being quite tired with cruizing about 
them ina thick fog ; nor was it worth my while to 
spend any more time in waiting for clear weather, 
only: for the sake of having. a good sight of a few 
straggling rocks. At seven.o’clock, we had at inter- 
vals a clear sky to the west, which gave us.a sight of 
the mountains of the isle of Georgia, bearing W. N. 
W., about cight leagues distant. At eight o’clock 
we steered S. IK. by Ss, and at ten, EK, by B., witha 
fresh breeze at north, attended with a very thick fog: 
but we were, in some measure, acquainted with the 


f 


| 
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sea ever which we were running. The rocks above 
‘mentioned obtained the name of Clerke’s Rocks, after 
my second officer, he being the first whosaw them. 


“\ CHAP. VI. 
Proceedings after leaving the Isle of Georgia, with 
an Account of the Discovery of Sandwich Land ; 


with some Reasons for there being Land about the 
South Pole. | 


On the 25th we steered E. 8. E., with a fresh gale — 


at-N. N. E. attended with foggy weather, till towards 
the evening, when the sky becoming clear, we found 
the variation to be 9° 26/ east, being at this time in the 
latitude of 56° 16/ S., longitude 32° 9’ W. 

Having continued to steer K. S. E., with a fine gale 
at N. N. W,, till day-light next morning, on seeing 
no land to the east, [ gave orders to steer south, being 
at this time in the latitude of 56° 33’ S., longitude 31° 
10’ W. The weather continued clear, and gave us an 
opportunity to observe several distances of the sun 
and moon for the correcting our longitude, which at 
noon was 31° 4/ W., the latitude observed 57° 33'S. 
"We continued to steer to the south till the 27th, at 

noon, at which time we were in the latitude of 59° 46’ 
§., and had so thick a fog that we could not see a ship’s 
length. It being no longer safe to sail before the wind, 
‘as we were to expect soon to fall in withice, I there- 
fore hauled to the east, having a gentle breeze at N. 
N. E. Soon after the fog clearing away, we resumed 


our course to the south till four o’clock, when it re-. . 


turned again as thick as ever, and made it necessary 
for us to haul upon a wind. 

-. J now reckoned we were in latitude 60° §., and far- 
ther I did not intend to go, unless 1 observed some 


or 
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certain signs of soon meeting with land. For it would! 
not have been prudent in me to have spent my timer 
in penetrating to the south, when it was at least ass 
probable that a large tract of land might be foundi 
near Cape Circumcision. Besides, I was tired of these: 
high southern latitudes, where nothing was to be: 
found but ice and thick fogs. We had now a long; 
hollow swell. from the west, a strong indication thatt 
there was ne land in that direction; so that I think II 
may venture to assert that the extensive coast, laid! 
down in Mr. Dalrymple’s chart of the ocean between 
Africa and America, and the Gulph of St. Sebastian, 
do not exist. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, the fog receding; 
from us a litile, gave us a sight of an ice island, several | 
penguins and some snow peterels; we sounded, but! 
found no ground at one hundred and forty fathoms., 
The fog soon returning, wespent the night in making! 
boards over that space which we had, in some degree, , 
made ourselves acquainted within the day. ; 

At eight in the morning of the 28th, we stood te: 
the east, with a gentle gale at north ; the weather be.. 
gan to clear up; and we found the sea strewed with! 
large and smailice; several penguins, snow peterels, , 
and other birds were seen, and some whales. Soon: 

after we had sun-shine, but theair was cold ; the mer-. 

cury in the thermometer stood generally at thirty-five, 
but at noon it was 37°; the latitude by observation. 
was 60° 4’ S., longitude 29° 23’ west. 

We continued to stand to.the east till half past twe 
o’clock, P. M., when we fell in, all at once, with a. 
vast number of large ice-islands, and a sea strewed | 
with loose ice, The weather too was become thick 

and hazy, attended with drizzling rain and sleet, which 
made it the more dangerous to stand in among the ice. 
For this reason we tacked and stood back to the west, 
with the wind at north. The ice-islands, which at this 
time surrounded us, were nearly all of equal height, 
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and shewed a flat even surface; but they were of va. 
rious extent, some being two or three miles in cir. 
cuit. The loose ice was what had broken from these 
isles. 

Next morning, the wind falling and veering to S, 
W., we steered N. E, 3; but this course was soon ine 
tercepted by numerous ice islands ; and, having but 
very little wind, we were obliged to steer such 
courses as carried us the clearest of them; so that we 
hardly made any advance, one way or other, during 
the whole day. Abundance of whales and penguins 
wereabout us all the time ; and the weather fair, but 
dark and gloomy. 

At midnight the wind begas to freshen at N. N. 
E., with which we stood to N. W., till six in the 
morning of the 30th, whea the wind veering to N, 
N. W.; we tacked and stood to N. K., and. soon 
after sailed through a good deal of loose ice, and pas- 
sed two large islands. Except a short. interval of 
clear weather about nine o’clock, it was continually 
foggy, with either sleet or snow. At noon we were, 
by our reckoning, in the latitude of 59° 30! S. , longi. 
tude 29° 24! west. ia: 

Continuing tostand to N. E. with a fresh breeze at 
N. N. W., at two o’clock, we passed one of the 
Jargest ice-islands we had scen in the voyage, and 
some time after passed two others, which were much 
smaller. Weather still foggy with sleet: and the wind 
continued at N. by W., with which we stood to N. 
E., over a sea strewed with ice. 

At half an‘hour past six next morning, as we were 
standing N.N.E. with the wind at west, the fog very 
fortunately clearing away a little, we discovered land 
a-head, three or four miles distant. On this we 
hauled the wind to the north ; but finding we could 
not weather the land on this tack, we soon after 
tacked in one hundred and seventy-five fathoms 
water, three miles from the shore, and about half a 
league from some breakers. ‘Che weather then cleared 
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up a little more, and gave us 4 tolerably geod sight of 
the Jand. ‘That which we had fallen in with proved | 
three rocky islots of considerable height. The outer-. 
most terminated in a lofty peak like a sugar-loaf, and| 
obtained the name of Freezeland Peak, after the mani 
who first discoveredit. Latitude 59° S. longitade 27° 
west. Behind this Peak, that is to the east of it, ap.. 
peared an elevated coast, whose lofty snow.clad sums. 
mits were seen above the clouds. It extended from: 
N. by E. to E. S. E., and I called it Cape Bristol, in: 
honour of the noble family of Hervey. At the same: 
time another elevated coast appeared in sight, bears, 
ing S. W. by S., and at noon it extended from S. E., 
to §. §. W. from four to eight leagues distant; at 
this time the observed latitude was 59° 13’ 30” S..,, 
longitude 27° 45! west. I called: this land Southern: 
Thule, because it is the most southern land that has: 
ever yet been discovered. It shews a surface of vast! 
height, and is every where covered with snows. 
Some thought they saw land in the space between 
Thule and Cape Bristol. It. is more than probable: 
that these two lands are connected, and that this space 
is a deep bay, which I called Forster’s Bay. | 

At one o’clock, finding that we could not weather! 
Thule, we tacked and stood to the North, and att 
four, Freezeland Peak bore east, distant three or four: 
leagues. Soon after, it fell little wind, and we were! 
left to the mercy of a great westerly swell, which set! 
right upon the shore. We sounded, but a line of two 
hundred fathems found no bottom. At eight o’clock,. 
the weather, whichhad been very hazy, clearing up,. 
we saw Cape Bristol bearing E. 5. K., and terminating) 
in a point to the north, beyond which we could see: 
no land. This discovery relieved us from the fear of 
being carried by the swell on the most horrible coast 
in the world, and we continued to stand to the north 
all night, with a light breeze at west. 

On the 1st of February, at four o’clock in the 
morning, we got sight pf a new coast, which at six 
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@ clock bore N. 60° east. It proved a high promon. 
tory, which I named Cape Montagu, situated in lati. 

tude 58°97’ S., longitude 26° 44’ west, and seven or 
éight leagues to the north of Cape Bristol. We saw 
land from space to space between them, which made 
me conclude that the whole was connected. I was 
sorry I could not determine this with greater certain. 
ty; but prudence would not permit me to venture 
hear a coast, subject to thick fogs, on which there 
was no anchorage ; where every port was blocked or 
filled up with ice; and the whole country, from the sum. 
mits of the mountains, down to the very brink of the 
cliffs which terminate the coast covered, many fathoms 
Shick, with everlasting snow. The cliffs alone was all 
which was to be seen like land. 

Several large iee islands lay upon the coast ; one of 
which attracted my notice. It had a flat surface, was 
ef considerable extent both in height and circuit, and 
had perpendicular sides, on which the waves of the 
sea had made no impression; by which I judged that 
it had not been long from land, and that it might 

lately have come out of some bay on the coast, where 
it had been formed. 

At noon we were east and west of the northern 
part of Cape Montagu, distant about five leagues, 
and Freezeland Peak bore S. 16° east, distant twelve 
leagues; latitude observed 58° 25'S. In the morn. 
ing the variation was 10° 11’ east. At two in the 
afternoon, as we were standing to the north, with a 
light breeze at S. W., we saw land bearing N. 25* 
east, distant fourteen leagues. Cape Montagu bore 
at this time, S. 66° east; at eight it bore S. 40° east ; 
Cape Bristol, S. by E. ; * the new land extending from 
N. 40° to 52° east; and we thought we saw land still 
more to the east, and beyond it. 

Continuing to steer to the north all night, at six 
o’clock the next morning a new land was seen bearing 
N. 12° east, about ten leagues distant. It ;appeared 
in two hummocks just peeping above the horizon; 
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but we soon after 1m sight of them; and having got: 
the wind at N. N. Ei. afresh breeze, we stood fer the: 
northernmost land we had seen the day before, which: 
at this time bore E. S. EK. We fetched in with it by 
ten o’clock, but could not weather it, and were obli-. 
ged to tack three miles from the coast, which ex-- 
tended from EK. by S. to 8. E., and had much theaps. 
pearance of being an island of about eight or tem 
leagues circuit. It shews a surface of considerabler 
height, whose summit was lost in the clouds, and like» 
all the neighbouring lands, covered with a sheet off 
snow and ice, except ina projecting point on thes 
north side, and two hills seen over this point, which) 
probably might be two islands. These only were: 
clear of snow, and seemed covered with a green turf,. 
Some large ice islands lay to the N. E., and some: 
others to. the south. 

We stood off till noon, and then tacked for the Jandi 
again, in order to see whether it was an island or no. 
The weather was now become very hazy, which soon 
turning to a thick fog, put a stop to discovery, and 
made it unsafe to stand for the shore; so that after: 
having run the same distance in, as we had run off, wel 
tacked and stood to N, W., for the land we had seen' 
in the morning, which was yet at a considerable dis-. 
tance. Thus we were obliged to leave the other, 
under the supposition of its being an island, which it 
named Saunders, after my honourable friend Sir 
Charles, It is sitvated in the latitude of 57° 494 
south longitude 26° 44’ west; and north, distant thir. 
teen leagues, from Cape Montagu. 

At six o’clock in the evening, the wind shifting to 
the west, we tacked, and stood to the north ; and at 
eight the fog clearing away, gave us a sight of Saun- 
ders’s Isle, extending from S. K, by S. to BE. S. KE, 
We were still indoubtifit were anisland; for, at this 
time, land was seen bearing E. by S., which might op 
might not be connected with it; it might also be the 
same that we had seen the preceding evening. _ But: 
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be this asit may, it was now necessary to take a view 
of the land to the north, before we proceeded any far 
ther to theeast. With this intention, we stood to the 
north, havinga light breeze at W. by S., which at two 
6) clock i in the morning of the 3d, was succeeded by a 
calm that continued till eight, wher we got the wind at 
E. by 8. attended by hazy weather. At this time we 
saw the land we were looking for, and which proved 
to be two isles. ‘The day on which they were dis. 
covered, was the occasion of calling them Candlemas 
Isles ; latitude 57° 11'S., longitude 27° 6’ W. ‘They 
were of no great extent, but of considerable height, 
and were covered with snow. A small rock was seen 
between them, and perhaps there may be more; for 
the weather was so hazy that wesoon lost sight of the 
islands, and did not see them again til noon, at 
which time they bore west, distant three or four 
leagues. 

As the wind kept veering to the south, we were 
obliged to stand to the N. E., in which foute We met 
with several large ice island, looseice, andmany pen. 
guins; and, at midnight, came at once into water un. 

commonly white, which’ alarmed the officer of the 
watch so much, that he tacked the ship instantly. 
Some thought it wasa float of ice; others that it was 
shallow water; but, as it proved neither, probably it 
was a shoal of fish. 

We stood to the south till two o’clock next morn- 
ing, when we resumed our course to the east with a 
faint breeze at 8.8. E., which having ended in a calm, 
at six, | took the opportunity of putting a boat in the 
water to try if there were any current; and the trial 
proved there was none. Some whales were playing 
about us, and abundance of penguins: a few of. the 
latter were shot, and they proved to be of the same 
sort that we had seen among the ice before, and dif- 
ferent both from those on Staten Land, and from those 
at the isle of Georgia. It is remarkable, that we had 
not seen a seal since we left (hat coast. At noon we 
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were in latitude of '56° 44’ S., longitude 25° 33! W. 
At this time we got a breeze at east, with which we: 
stood to the south, with a view of gaining the coast: 
we had left; but at eight o’clock the wind shifted to 
the south, and made it necessary to tack and stand toe 
the east; in which course we met with seyeral ice: 
islands and some loose ice; the weather contipuing 
hazy with snow and rain. 

No penguins were seen on the 5th, which made me: 
conjecture that we were leaving the land behind us, 
and that we had already seen its northern extremity, 
At noon we werein thelatitude of 57° 8/S., longitude: 
23° 34’ west, which was 3° of longitude to the east of | 
Saunders’s Isle. In the afternoon the wind shifted to) 
the west; this enabled us to stretch to the south, and! 
to get into the latitude of the land, that, if it took an 
east direction, we might again fall in with it. 

We continued to steer to the south and S. E. til] | 
next day at noon, at which time we were in the lati-. 
tude of 58° 15! ¢:, longitude 21° 34’ west, and seeing 
neither land nor signs of any, I concluded that what; 
we had seen, which I named Sandwich Land, was: 
either a group of islands, or else a point of the conti. 
nent. For I firmly believe that. there is a track of 
land near the pole which is the source of most of the: 
ice that is spread over this vast southern ocean. I 
also think it probable that it extends farthest to the: 
north opposite the southern Atlantic and Indian 
oceans; because ice was always found by us farther 
to the north in these oceans than any where else, 
which I judge could not be, if there were not land to: 
the south ; I mean aland of considerable extent. For 
if we suppose that no such land exists, and that ice may 
be formed without it, it will follow of course that the 
cold ought to be every where nearly equal round the 
pole, as far as 70° or 60° of latitude, or so far as to 
be beyond the influence of any of the known conti- 
“nents; consequently we ought to see ice every where 
‘ander the same parallel, or near it; and yet the con- 
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trary has been found. Very few shipshave met with 
ice going round Cape Horn: and we saw but little 
below the sixtieth degree of latitude, in the Southern 

Pacific Ocean.’ Whereas in this ocean, between the 
_ meridian of 40° west and 50° or 60° east, we found 
ice as far north as 51°. Bouvet met with some in 48° 
and others have seen it in a much lower latitude. It 
is true, however, that the greatest part of this south. 
ern continent (supposing there is one), must lie within 
the polar circle, where the sea isso pestered with ice, 
that the land is thereby inaccessible. The risque one 
runs in exploring a coast, in these unknown and icy 
seas, is so very great, that I can be bold enough to 
say that no man will ever venture farther than [ have 
done; and that the lands which may lie to the south 
will never be explored. Thick fogs, snow storms, in. 
tense cold, and every other thing that can render navi- 
gation dangerous, must be encountered, and these dif- 
ficulties are greatly heightened, by the inexpressibly 
horrid aspect of the country; a country doomed by 
nature never once to feel the warmth of the snn’s rays, 
but to lie buried in everlasting snow and ice. The 
ports which may be on the coast, are, in a manner, 
wholly filled up with frozen snow “of vast thickness ; 
but if any should be so far open as to invite a ship 
into it, she would run a risque of being fixed there 
for ever, or of coming outin an iceisland. The islands 
and floats on the coast, the great falls from the ice 
cliffs in the port, or a heavy snow storm attended 
with a sharp frost, would be equally fatal. 

After such an explanation as this, the reader must 
not expect to find me much farther to the south. It 
was, however, not for want of inclination, but for 
other reasons. It would have been rashness in me to 
have risqued all thathad been done during the voyage, 
in discovering and exploring a coast, which when dis- 
covered and explored, would have answered no end 
whatever, or have been of the least use, either to navi- 
gation or geography, or indeed to any other science. 

Fr 3 . 
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Bouvet’s discovery was yet before us, fhe existence of 
which was to be cleared up; and, besides all this, we 
were not now ina condition to undertake great things ; 
‘nor indeed was there time, had we been ever so well 
provided. 

~These reasous induced me to alter the course to the 
east, with a very strong gale at north, attended with 
an exceedingly heavy fall of snow. ‘Ihe quantity 
which lodged on our sails was so great, that we were 
frequently obliged to throw the ship up in the wind to 
shake it out of them, otherwise neither they nor the 
ship could have supported the weight. In the evening 
it ceased to snow; the weather cleared up, the wind 
backed to the west, and we spent the night in making 
two short,boards, under close-reefed top-sails and 
fore-sail. 

Atday-break on the 7th, we resumed our course 
to the east, with a very freshgaleat S. W. by W. at- 
tended by a high sea from thesame direction. In the 
afternoon, being in the latitude of 58° 24’S., longi- 
tude 16 19! west, the variation was 1° 52’ cast. Only 
three ice-islands scen this day. At eight o’clock, 
shortened sail, and hauled the wind to the §. EK. for 
the night, in which we had several showers of snow 
aud sleet. Lait 

On the Sthat day-light, we resumed our east course 
with a gentle breeze and fair weather. After sun- 
rise, being then in the latitude of 58° 30’S., longitude 
15° 14/-west: the variation, by the mean results of 
two compasses, was 2° 43’east. These observations 


were more to be depended on than those made the — 


night before, there being much less sea now than then. 
In the afternoon, we passed three ice islands. This 
night was spent as the preceding. 

At six next morning, being in the latitude of 58° 
27' §., longitude 13° 4’ W., the variation was 26’ E. ; 
and in the afternoon, being in the same latitude, and 
about a quarter of a degree more to the east, it was 
2' west. Therefore this last situation must be im or 
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near the line in which the compass has no variation. 
We had a calm the most part of the day. The wea. 
ther fair and clear, excepting now and then a snow 
shower. The mercury in the thermometer at noon 
rose to 40; whereas, for several days before, it had 
been no higher than 36 or 38. We had several ice. 
islands in sight, but no one thing that could induce 
us to think that any land was in our neighbourhood. 
At eight in the evening 2 breeze sprung up at S. E. 
with which we stood to N. E. 

During the night the wind freshened and veered 
south, which enabled us tosteer cast. The wind was 
attended with showers of sleet and snow till day-light, 
when the weather became fair, hut piercing cold, 30 
_ that the water on deck was frozen, and at noon the 
mercury in the thermometer was no higher than 344, 
At six o’clock in the morning, the variation was 23! 
west, being then inthe latitude of 58°15’ S., longitude 
11° 41’ W.; and at six in the evening, being in the 
same latitude, and in the longitude of 9°24’ W,, it 
was 1°51’ W. In the evening the wind abated; and 
during the night, it was variable between south and 
west. Ice-islands continually insight. 

On the 11th, wind westerly, lightairsattended with 
heavy showers of snow in the morning; but as the 
day advanced, the weather became fair, clear, and 
Serene. Still continuing to steer east, at noon we 
observed in latitude 58° 11’, longitude at the same 
time 7°55’ west. Thermometer 342. In the after. 
noon we had two hours calm; after which we had 
faint breezes between the N, E. and S. E. 

At six o’clock in the morning of the 12th, being in 
the latitude of 58°23'S., longitude 6° 54’ W., the va- 
riation was 3° 23’ west. We had variable light airs 
next to a calm all this day, and the weather was fair 
and clear till towards the evening, when it became 
cloudy with snow showers, and the air very cold, 
Ice-islands continually in sight ; most of them small 
and breaking to pieces. 
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In the afternoon of the 13th, the wind travdaed 
the sky became clouded, and soon after we had a very 
heavy fall of snow, Guin continued al eight or nine 
o’clock in the evening, when the wind abating and . 
veering to §, E., the sky cleared up, and we had a 
fair night, attended with so sharp a frost, that the 
water in all‘our vessels on deck was next morning 
covered with a sheet of ice. The mercury in the 
thermometer was as low as 29°, which is 3° below 
freezing, or rather 4; for we generally found the 
water freeze when the mercury stood at 33° 

Towards noon on the 14th, the wind veering to the 
south, increased to a very strong gale, and blew in: 
heavy squalls attended with snow. At intervals, be-. 
tween the squalls, the weather was fair and clear, but: 
exceedingly cold. We continued to steer east, -in-. 
clining a little to the north, and in the afternoon: 
crossed the first meridian, or that of Greenwich, in! 

the latitude of 57° 50'S. At eight in the evening,, 
we-close-reefed the top-sails, took in the main-sail,, 
and steered east with a very hard gale at S. S. W., 
and a high sea from the same diréction: 

At day-break on the 15th, we set the main- ih | 
loosed a reef out of each top-sail, and with a very: 
strong gale at S. W., and fair weather, steered EK. N.. 
F. till noon, at wien time we were in latitude of 56° 
37'§., longitude 4° 11’ E., when we. pointed to the: 
N. FE., in order to get into the latitude of Cape Cir-. 
cumcision. Some large ice-islands were in sight, and! 
the air was nearly as cold as on the preceding day.. 
At eight o’clock in the evening, shortened sail, and 
at eleven hauled the wind to the N. W., not daring to: 
stand on in the night, which was foggy, with snow-. 
showers, and a smart frost. 

At day-break on the 16th, we bore away N. is 
with alight breeze at west, which; at noon, was suc- 
éceded by a calm and fair weather, Our latitude at 
this time was 55° 26! S., longitude 5° 52’ E., in which 
vituation we had a sreat swell from the southward, 
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but noice in sight. At one o’clock in the Py M., a 
breeze springing up at E. N. E., we stood to S. K, 
' till six, then tacked, and stood to the north, under 
double reefed top-sails and courses, having a very 
fresh gale attended with snow and sleet, which fixed to 
the masts and rigging as it fell, and coated the whole 
with ice, 

On the 17th the wind continued veering, by little 
and little, to the south, till midnight, when it fixed at 
S. W. Being at this timein the latitude of 54° 20! S., 
longitude 6° 33’ east, I steered east, having a prodi- 
gious high sea from the south, which assured us no 
land was near in that direction. 

In the mornifig of the 18th, it ceased to snow: the 
weather became fair and clear ; and we found the va- 
tiation to be 13°44’ west. At noon we were in the 
latitude of 54° 25‘, longitude 8° 46/ east. I thought | 
this is a good latitude to keep in, to look for Cape 
Circumcision ; because, if the land had ever so little 
@xtent in the direction of north and south we could 
not miss seeing it, as the northern point is said to lie 
in 54°, We had yet a great swell from the south, so 
that I was now well assured it could only bean island, 
and it was of no consequence which side we fell in 
with. Inthe evening Mr. Wales made several ob 
seryations of the moon, and stars Regulus and Spica; 
the mean results, at four o’clock when the obscrva- 
tions were made, for finding the time by the watch, 
_ gave 9° 15’ 20" east longitude. The watch at the same 
time gave 9° 36/ 45”. Soon after the variation was 
found to be 13° 10’ west. It is nearly in this situa. 
tion that Mr. Bouvet had 1° east. I cannot suppose 
_ that the variation has altered so much since that time, 

but rather think he had made some mistake in his ob- 
servations. That there could be nonein ours was cere 
tain, from the uniformity for some time past. Besides, 
we found 12° 8’ west, variation, nearly under this me- 
tidian, in January 1773. During the night the wind 
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veered round by the N. W. to N.-N. E., ahd't blew ai 
fresh gale. 

At “eigheit the morning of the 19th,. we saw the ape: 
pearance of land in the ditection of E. by. S., or that: 
of our course; but it proved a mere fog-bank, and | 
soon after dispersed. We continued to steer E. by’ 
S. and 5. E., till seven o’clock in the evening, when: 
being in the latitude of 54°42’ S., longitude 13° 3’ E., 
and the wind having veered to N. K., we tacked and | 
stood to N. W. under close rested top-sails and! 
courses ; having a very strong gale attended with) 
snow-shov ers. 

At four o’clock next morning, being in the latitude: 
of 54° 30'S., longitude i2° 33’ east, we tacked and| 
stretched to NE. with afresh gale atS. W., attend-. 
ed with snow-showers. and sleet. At noon, being in: 
the latitude of 54° 8/.S., longitude 12° 59’ E., with a: 
fresh gale at W. by N., and tolerably clear weather, , 
we steered east till ten o’clock in the evening, when: 
we brought too, lest we might pass any land in the: 
‘night, of which we however had not the least signs. 

At day-break, having made sail, we bore away E., , 
and at noon observed in latitude 54° 16’ S., longitude: 
16° 13' east, which is 5° to the east of the longitude in) 
which Cape Circumcision is said to lies so that we: 
began to think there was no such land in existence.. 
J however continued to steer east, inclining a little: 
to the south, till four o’clock in the afternoon of the: 
next day,. when we were in latitude 54° 24! S., longi. 
tude 19° 18! east. 

We had now run down thirteen degrees of longitude: 
in the very latitude assigned for Bouvet’s Land. I. 
was therefore well assured that what we had. seen: 
could be nothing but an island of ice; for, if it had! 
been land, it is hardly possible we could have missed 
it, though it were ever so small. Besides, from the: 
dine of leaving the southern lands, we had not met. 
with the least signs of any other. But even suppose 
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“we had, it would have been no proof of the existence 
of Cape Circumcision; for [I am well assured that 
neither seals vor penguins, nor avy of the oceanic 
birds, are indubitable signs of the vicinity of land. I 
will allow that they are found on the coasts of all 
these southern lands; but are they not also to be 
found in all parts of the southern ocean? There are, 
however, some oc-anic or aquatic birds which point 
‘out the vicinity of lands; especially shags, which 
seldom go out of sight of it : and gannets, boobies, 
and men of war birds, I believe, seldom go vety far 
out to sea. 

As we were now no more than two degrees of lon. 
gitude from our route to the south, when we left the 
Cape of Good Hope, it was to no purpose to proceed 
any farther to the cast under. this parallel, knowing 
that no land could be there. Butan opportunity now 
offering of clearing up some doubts of our having 
seen land farther to the south, I steered S. E. to get 
into the situation in which it was supposed to lie. 

We continued this course till four o’clock the next 
morning, and then 8. EK, by E. and-E. §. E., till 
eight in the evening, at which time we were in the la. 
titude of 55° 25’ S., longitude 23° 22’ east, both de- 
duced from observations made. the same days ; for, in 
the morning, the sky was clear ‘at intervals, and. af. 
forded an opportunity to observe several distances of 
the sun and moon, which we had not been able to do 
for some time past, having had a constant succession 
of bad weather. 

Having now run over the place where the land was 
supposed to lie, without seeing the least signs of any, 
it was no longer to be doubted but that the ice-islands 
had deceived us as well as Mr. Bouvet. The wind 
by this time having veered to the north, and increased 
to a perfect storm, attended as usual with snow and 
‘sleet, we handed the top-sails and hanled up E.N. E. 
under the courses, During the night the wind abated, 
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and veered to N. W., which enabled us to stcer more: 
to the north, having no business farther south. 


oR a 
€HAP. VII. 


Heads of what has been done in the Voyage; with. 
some Conjectures concerning the Formation of” 

 Ice-Islanils ; and an Account of our Proceédings 
dill our Arrival at the Cape of Good Hope. 


Tuap now made the circuit of the southern ocean 
in a high latitude, and traversed itin such a manner ag 
to leave not the the least room for the possibility of ' 
there being a cotttinent, unless near the pole, and out 
of thereach of navigation. By twice visiting the tropical 
sea, I had not only settled the situation of some old 
discoveries, but made there many new ones, and left, 
I conceive, very little more to be done even in that 
part. Thus! flatter myself, that the intention of the — 
voyage has, in every respect, been fully answered ; | 
the southern hemisphere sufficiently explored, and a | 
final end put to the searching after a southern conti. 
nent, which has, at times, ingrossed the attention of 
some of the maritime powers, for near two centuries 
past, and been a favourite theory amongst the geogra~ 
phers of all ages. 

That there may be a continent, or large tract of 
land, near the pole, I will notdeny ; on the contrary 
[ am of opinion there is; and itis probable that we. 
have seen apart of it. The excessive cold, the many 
islands and vasts floats of ice, all tend to prove that 
there must be land to the south ; and for my persua. 
sion that this southern land must lie, or extend, far- 
thest to the north opposite to the southern Atlantia, 
and Indian oceans, I have already assigned some rea- 
sens; to'which I may add the sreater degree af colé 
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experienced by us in these seas, than in the southern 
acific-ocean under the same parallels of latitude. 

Fn this last ocean, the mercury in the thernrometer 
seldom fell so low as the freezing point, till we were 
in 60° and upwards; whereas in the others, it fell as 
low in the latitude of 54°. This was certainly owing 
to there being a greater quantity of ice, and to its ex. 
tending farther to the north, in these two seas than in 
the south Pacific; and if ice be first formed at, or near 
dand, of which ft have nodoubt, it will follow that the 
land also extends farther north, 

The formation or coagulation of ice-islands has not, 
to my knowledge, been thoroughly ‘ investigated, 
Some have supposed them to be formed by. the freez- 
ing of the water at the mouths of large rivers, or great 
cataracts, where they accumulate till they are broken 
off by their own weight, My. observations will not 
allow me to acquiesce in this opinion: because we 
never found any of the ice which we took up incorpo. 
rated with earth, or any of its produce, as I think it 
must have been, had it been coagulated in land wa 
ters. It isa doubt with me, whether there be any ri- 
vers in thesecountries, It is certain, that we saw not 
a river, or stream of water, on all the coast of Geore 
gia, nor onany ofthe southern lands. Nor did weever 
see astream of water run from any of the ice-islands. 
How are we then to suppose that there are large ri. 
vers? ‘The valleys aré covered, many fathoms deep, 
with everlasting snow 3 and, at the sea, they termi, 
nate in icy cliffs of vast height. It is here where the 
iee-islands are formed; not from streams of water, 
but from consolidated snow and sleet, which is almost 
continually failing or drifiing down from the moun. 
tains, especially in the winter, when the frost must be 
intense. During that season, the ice cliffs must so ace: 
cumulate as to fill up all the bays, be they ever so 
large. This is a fact which cannot be doubied, as we 
have seen itso in summer. These cliffs accumulate 
_by continnal falls of snow, and what drifts from the 
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, mountains, till they are no longer able to support 
their own weight ; and then large pieces break off, 
which we call ice islands. Such as have a flat even 
surface, must be of the ice formed in the bays, and 


before the flat vallies; the others, which have a taper. | 


ing unequal surface, must beformed on, or under, the 
side of a coast composed of pointed rocks and preci- 
pices, or some such uneven surface. For we cannot 
suppose that snow alone as it falls, can form, on a 
plain surface, such as the sea, such a variety of high 
peaks and hills, as we saw on many of the ice 
isles. It is certainly more reasonable to believe that 
they are formed on a coast whose surface is something 
similar to theirs. 4 have observed that all the ice 
islands of any extent, and before they begin to break 
to pieces, are terminated by perpendicular cliffs of 
clear ice or frozen snow, always on one ‘or more 
sides, but most generally all round. Many, and those 
of the largest size, which had a hilly and spiral surface 
sheweda perpendicular cliff, or side, from the summit 
of the highest peak down to its base. Fhis to me was 
a convincing proof, that these, as well as the flat isles, 


must have broken off from substances like themselves; | 


that is, from some large tract of ice. 

When ! consider the vast quantity of ice we saw, 
aud the vicinity of the places te the pole where it is 
formed, and where the degrees of longitude are very 
small, f am led to believe that these ice cliffs extend a 
good way into the sea, in some parts, especially in 
such as are sheltered from the violence of the winds. 


it may even be doubied if ever the wind is violent in 


the very high latitudes. And that the sea will freeze 
over, or the snow that falls apon it, which amounts 
to the same thing, we have instances in the northern 
hemisphere. The Baltic, the Gulph of St. Laurence, 
the Straits of Belle Isle, and many. other equally large 
seas, are frequently frozen over in winter. Nor is 
this at all extraordinary ; for we have found the de. 
gree ef cold at the surface of the sea, even in summer 
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to be two degrees below the freezing point: conse. 
quently nothing kept it from freezing but the salt it 
contains, and the agitation of its surface. Whenever 
this last: ceaseth in winter, when the frost is set in, and 
there comes a fall of snow, it will freeze on the sur- 
face as it falls, and in a few days, or perhaps in one 
night, form such a shect of ice as will not be easily 
broken up. Thus a foundation will be laid for it to 
accumulate to any thickuess by falls of snow, without 
its being at all necessary for the sea water to freeze. 
It may be by this means, these wast floats of low ice 
we find in the spring of the year are formed, and 
which after they break up, are carried by the currents 
to the north. For, from all the observations { have 
been able to make, the currents every where, in the 
high latitudes, set to thenorth, or to the N. E. or N: 
W.; but we have very seldom found then consi. 
derable. ! 
If this imperfect account of the formation of these 
extraordinary floating islands of ice, which is written 
wholly from my own observations, does not convey 
some useful hints to an abler pen, it will, however, 
convey some idea of the lands where they are formed. 
Lands doomed by Nature to perpetual frigidness : 
never to feel the warmth of the sun’s rays; whose hor- 
rible and savage aspect I have not words to describe. 
Such are the lands we have discovered: what then may 
we expect those to be, which lie still farther to the 
South? for we may reasonably suppose that we have 
seen the best, as lying most to the north. If any one 
Should have resolution and perseverance to clear up 
this point by proceeding farther than I have done, I 
shall not envy him the honour of the discovery ; but 
A will be bold to say, that the world will not be bene- 
fitted by it. | . 7 
I had, at this time, some thoughts of revisiting the 
place where the French discovery is said to lie. But 
when I considered that, if they had really made this 
_ discovery, the end would be as fully answered as if [ 
U2 
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had dotie it myself. We know it can only be au 
island; andif we may judge from the degree of cold 
we found in that. latitude, it cannot be a fertile one. 
Besides, this would have kept me two months longer 


at sea, and in a tempestuous latitude, which we were | 


not in a condition to struggle with. Our sails and 
rigging were so much worn, that something was giv- 


ing way every hour ; and we had nothing left either 


to repair or to replace them. Our provisions were 
in a state of decay, and consequently afforded little 


nourishment, and we had been a long time without 


refreshments, My people, indeed, were yet healthy, 
and would have cheerfully gone wherever I had thought 
proper to Jead them; but I dreaded the scurvy lay- 
- ing hold of them at a time when we had nothing left 
to remove it, I.must say farther, that it would have 
been cruel in me to have continued the fatigues and 
hardships they were continually exposed to, longer 
than was absolutely necessary. Their behaviour, 
throughout the whole voyage, merited every indul« 


gence which it was in my power to give them. Anis — 
mated by the conduct of the officers, they shewed — 


themselves capable of surmounting every difficulty 
and danger which came in their way, and never once 
looked either upon the one or the other, as being at 
all heightened, by our separation from our consort 
the Adventure. | 

All these considerations induced me to lay aside 
looking for the French discoveries, and to steer for 
the Cape of Geod Hope; with a resolution, how. 


ever, of locking for the isles of Denia and Masse= 


veen, which are laid down in Dr. Halley’s variation 
chart in the latitude of 41° £'S., and about 4° of Jon. 
gitude to the east of the meridian of the Cape of 
Good Hope. With this view I steered N. B., with 
a hard gale at N. W. and thick weather; and on the 
25th, at noon, we saw the last ice island, being at 
this time in the latitude of 52° 52’ S., longitude 26° 
31! By / 
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‘The wind abating and veering to the south, dn the 
first of March, we steered west, in order to get 
farther from Mr. Bouvet’s track, which was but a, 
few degrees to the east of us, being at this time in 
the latitude of 46° 44’ S., longitude 23° 20/ yo.) ine - 
which situation we found the variation to be 33° 36! 
W. It is somewhat remarkable, that all the time we 
had northerly winds, which were regular and con- 
_ Stant for several days, the weather was always thick 
and cloudy; but, as soon as they came south of west, 
it cleared up, and was fine and pleasant, The baro. 
meter began to rise several days before this change 
happened; but whether on account of it, or our 
coming northward, cannot be determined, : 

The wind remained not long at south before it 
veered round by the N. EH. to the N. W., blowing fresh 
and by squalls, attended, as before, with rain and 
thick misty weather. We had some mtervals of clear 
weather in the afternoon of the 3d, when we found 
the variation to be 22° 26’ W.; latitude at this time 
45° 8’ S., longitude 30° 50! E. The following night 
was very stormy, the wind blew from S. W. and in 
excessively heavy squalls. At short intervals between 
the squalls the wind would fall almost toa calm, and 
then come on again with such fury, that neither our 
sails nor rigging could withstand it, several of the sails 
being split, and a middle stay-sail being wholly lost. 
The next morning the gale abated, and we repaired 
the damage we had sustained in the best manner we 
could. 

On the 8th, being in the latitude of 41° 30/ S., lon- 
gitude 26° 51’ E., the mercury in the thermometer rose 
to 61, and we found it necessary to put on lighter 
clothes. As the wind continued invariably fixed be. 
tween N. W. and west, we took every advantage to 
get to the west, by tacking whenever it shifted any 
thing in our favour; but as we had a great swell 
against us, our tacks were rather disadvantageous. 

u 3 
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We daily saw albatrosses, peterels, and other oceanic 
birds ; but not the least sign of land. 

On the 11th, in the latitude of 40° 40/ S., longitude 
23°.47' K., the variation was 20° 48’ W. About noen 
the same day the wind shifted suddenly from N. W. 
to $. W., caused the mercury in the thermometer to 
Yall as suddenly from 62° to 52% such was the dif. 
ferent state of the air, between a northerly and southe 
erly wind. The next day, having several hours calm, 
We put a boatin the water, and shot some albatross 
Ses and peterels, which, at this time, were highly ac- 
ceptable. We were now nearly in the situation where 
the isles which we were in search of, are said to lie; 
howevet, we saw nothing that could give us the least 
hope of finding them. | 

The calm continued till five o’clock of the next 
morning, when it was succeeded by a breeze at W. 
by S., with which we stood to N. N. W., and at 
noon observed in latitude 38° 51/ S. This was ups 
wards of thirty miles more to the north than our log 
gave us$ and the watch shewed that we had been set . 
to the east also. If these differences did not. arise: 
from some strong current, I know not how to ace: 
count for them. Very streng ~currents have been. 
found onthe African coast, between Madagascar and! 
the Cape of Good Hope, but I never heard of their’ 
extending so far from the land; nor is it probable: 
they do. I rather suppose that this current has no) 
connection with that on the ceast; and that we hap-. 
‘pened to fall into some stream which is neither lasting; 
nor regular. But these are points which require much: 
‘time to investigate, and must therefore be left to the: 
industry of future navigators. | 

We were now two degrees to the north of the pas 
rallel in which the isles of Denia and Marseveen are: 
said to lie. We had seen nothing to encourage us to 
persevere in looking after them, and it must have 
taken up some time longer to find them, or to prove 
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their non-existence. Every one was impatient to get 
into port, and for good reasons: as for a loug time 
we had had nothing but state and salt provisions, for . 
- which every one on board had lost all relish. These 
reasons, induced me to yield to the general wish, and: 
to steer for the Cape of Good Hope, being at this 
time in the latitude of 38° 38’ S., longitude 23° 37/ 


The next day the observed latitude at noon was 
only seventeen miles to the north of that given by the 
log; so that we had either got out of the strength of 
the current, or it had ceased. 

On the 15th the observed latitude at noon, to. 
gether with the watch, shewed that we had had a 
strong current setting to the §. W., the contrary di. 
rection to what we had experienced on some of the — 
preceding days, as hath been mentioned. 

At day-light, on the 16th, we saw two sail in the 
N. W. quarter standing to the westward, and one of 
them shewing Dutch colours. At ten o’clock we 
tacked and stood to the west also, being at this time in 
the latitude of 39°9/ S., longitude 22°38" E. 

I now, in pursuance of my instructions, demanded 
of the officers and petty officers, the log books and 
journals they had kept ; which were delivered to me 
accordingly, and sealed up for the inspection of the 
admiralty. [also enjoined them, and the whole crew, 

not to divulge where we had been, till they had their 
lordships permission so to do.’ In the afternoon, the 
wind veered to the west, and inkcreased to a hard gale, 
which was of short duration :‘for, the next: day, it 
fell, and at noon veered to S. E. At this time we 
were in the latitude of 34° 49'S., longitude 29° F.: 
and, on sounding, found fifty-six fathoms water. In 

_ the evening we saw the land in the direction of E. N, 

__E. about six leagues distant; and, during the fore. 

_ part of the night, there wasa great fire or light upon 
it. | 

At day-bréak on the 18th, we saw the land againy 
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bearing N. N. W., six or seven leagues distant, and 
the depth of water -forty-eight fathoms. At nine 
_o’clock, having little or no wind, we hoisted out a 
boat, and sent on board one of the two ships before 
mentioned, which were about two leagues from us ; 
but we were too impatient after news to regard the 
distance, ‘Soon after, a breeze sprung up at west, 
with which we stood to the south; and, presently, 
three sail more appeared insight to windward, one of | 
which shewed English colours. 

At one, P. M., the boat returned from on board 
the Bownkerke Polder, Captain Cornelius Bosch, a 
Dutch Indiaman from Bengal. Captain Bosch, very 
obligingly, offered us sugar, arrack, and whatever he 
had to spare. Our people were told by some English 
seamen on board this ship, that the Adventure had 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope twelve months ago, 
and that the crew of one of her boats had becn mur- 

_ dered and eaten by the people of New Zealand; so 
that the story which we heard in Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound was now no longer a mystery. 

We had light airs next to a calm till ten o’clock the 
next morning, when a breeze sprung up at west, and 
the English ship, which was to windward, bore down 
to us. She proved to be the ‘True Briton, Captain 
Broadly, from China. As he did not intend to touch 
at the Cape, I put a letter on board him for the secre- 
tary. of the Admiralty. 

The account which we had heard of the Adventure 
was now confirmed to us by this ship. We also got, 
from on board her, a parcel of old newspapers, 
which were new to us, and gave us some amusement 5 


but these were the least favours we received from ~ 


Captain Broadly. With a generosity peculiar to the — 
commanders of the India Company’s ships, he sent us 
fresh provisions, tea, and other articles which were — 
very acceptable, and deserve from me this public ac- — 
knowledgment. In the afternoon we parted com- 
pany. ‘The True Briton stood out to sea, and we in 
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for the land, having a very fresh gale at west, which 
split our fore top-sail in such a manner, that we were 
obliged te bring another to the yard. Atsix o’cleck 
we tacked within four or five miles of the shore ; and, 
as we judged, about five or six leagues to the east of 
Cape Aguilas. We stood off till midnight, when, the 
wind having veered round to the south, we tacked, 
and stood along-shore to the west. The wind kept 
veering more and more in our favour, and at last fixed 
at E.S. E.; and blew for some hours a perfect hur. 
ricane. - 

As soon as the storm began to subside, we made sail, 
and hauled in for the land. Next day at noon, the 
Table Mountain over the Cape Town bere N, E. by 
E.,, distant nine or ten leagues. By making use of 
_ this bearing and distance to reduce the longitude shewn 
by the watch to the Cape Town, the error was found 
. to beno more than 18’ inlongitude, which was too far 
to the east. Indeed the differencewe found between it 
and the lunar observations, since we left New Zea~ 
land, had seldom exceeded half.a degree, and always 

the same way. 

_ The next morning, being with us Wednesday, the 
22d, but with the people here Tuesday the 21st, we 
anchored in Table Bay, where we found several 
Dutch ships; some French; and the Ceres, Captain 
Newte, an English Kast India Company’s ship, from 
China, bound directly to England, by whom [ sent a 
copy of the preceding part of this journal, some 

charts, and other drawings to the Admiralty. | 

Before we had well got to ah anchor, I dispatched 
an officer to acquaint the governor with our arrival, 
and to request the necessary stores and refreshments 5 
which were readily granted. As soon as the officer 
came back, we saluted the garrison with thirteen guns, 
which compliment was immediately returned with aa 
equal number. . 

I now learnt that the Adventure had called here, 
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on her return; and I found a letter from Capt. Fur. 
neaux, acquainting me with the loss of his beat, and of ' 
ten of his best men, in Queen Charlotte’s Sound. The 
captain, afterwards, on my arrival in Kngland, put: 
into my hands a complete narrative of his proceed. | 
ings, from the time of our second and final separation, 


which I now lay before the public in the following 
chapter, : | 


CHAP. VIII. 


Captain Furneaux’s Narrative of his Proceedings, 
in the Adventure, from the Time he was separated ' 
from the Resolution, to his Arrival in England; 
including Lieutenant Burney’s Report concerning 
the Boat’s Crew who were murdered by the Inhabi- 
tants of Queen Charlotie’s Sound. 


A¥TER a passage of fourteen days from Amster-— 
dam, we made the coast of New Zealand near the Ta. 
ble Cape, and stood along-shore till we came as far as | 
Cape Turnagain. The wind then began to blow strong» 
at west, with heavy squallsand rain, which split many 
of our sails, and blew us off the coast for three days; 
in which time we parted com pany with the Resolution, © 
and never saw her afterwards. ak 

On the 4th of November, we again got in shore, 
near Cape Palliser, and were visited by a number of ' 
the natives in their canoes; bringing a great quantity | 
of cray-fish, which we bought of them for nails and 
Otaheite cloth. The next day it blew hard from W. 
N. W., which again drove us off the coast, and ob- 
liged us to bring to for two days; during which time 
it blew one continual gale of wind, with heavy falls of ' 
sleet. By this time, our decks were very leaky ; our 
beds and bedding wet ; and several of our people cem. 
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plaining of colds ; so that we began to despair of ever 
getting into Charlotte’s Sound, or joining the Reso- 
lution, | | a 

On the 6th, being to the north of the cape, the 
wind atS. W., and blowing strong, we bore away for 
some bay to complete our water, and wood, being in 
great want of both, having been at the allowance of 
‘one quart of water for some days past: and even that 
pittance could not be come at above six or seven 
days longer: Weanchored in Tolaga Bay on the 9th 
in latitude 38¢ 21'S., longitude 178° 37/east. Tt af. 
fords good riding with the wind westerly, and regular 
Soundings from eleven to five, fathoms, stiff muddy 
ground across the bay for about two miles. It is 
pen from N. N. E. to E. $. E. It is to be observed, 
easterly winds seldom blow hard on this Shore; but 
when they do, they throw in a great sea, So that if it 
Were not fora great undertow, together with a large 
river that empties itself in the bottom of the bay, a 
ship would not be able to ride here. .Wood and wa. 
ter are easily to be had, except when it blows hard 
Casterly. The natives here are the same as those at 
Charlotte’s Sound,. but more numerous, and seemed 
settled, having regular plantations of sweet potatoes, 
and other roots, which are very good; and they have 
plenty of cray and other fish, which we bought. of 
them for nails, beads, and other trifles, at an eas 
rate. In one of their canoes we observed the head 
of a woman lying in state, adorned with feathers and 
other ornaments. It had the appearance of being 
alive; but, on examination, we found it dry, being 
preserved with every feature perfect, and kept as the 
relic of some deceased relation, 

Having got about ten tons of water, and some 
wood, we sailed for Charlotte’s Sound on the 12th. 
We were no sooner out than the wind began to blow 
hard, dead on the shore, so that we could not clear 
the land on either tack. This obliged us to bear away 
gain for the bay, where we anchored the next morn. 
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ing, and rode out a very heavy gale of wind at E. by. 
S., which threw in a very great sea. We now began. 
to fear we should never join the Resolution ; having: 
reason to believe she was in Charlotte Sound, and by’ 
this time ready for sea. We soon found it was with. 
great difficulty we could get any water, owing to the: 
swell setting in so strong; at last, however, we: 
were able to go onshore, and got both wood and wa., 
ter. 

Whilst we lay here we were employed about the: 
rigging, which was much damaged by the constant: 
gales of wind we had met with since we made the: 
coast. We got the booms down on the decks, and! 
having made the ship as snug as possible, sailed againi 
on the 16th. After this we met with several gales off 
wind off the mouth of the Strait ; and continued beat-. 
ing backwards and forwards till the 30th, when we: 
were so fortunate as to get a favourable wind, which) 
we took every advantage of, and at last got safe into) 
our desired port. We sawnothing of the Resolution,, 
and began to doubt her safety ; but on going ashore, 
we discerned the place where she had erected hery 
tents; and, on an old stump of a tree in the garden,, 
observed these words cat out, ** Look underneath.” 
There we dug, and soon found a. bottle corked and: 
waxed down, with a letter in it from Captain Cook,, 
signifying their arrival on the 3d instant, and depar-- 
ture on the 24th; and that they intended spending ai 
few days in the entrance of the Straits to look for 
Us. 

We immediately set about getting the ship ready} 
for sea as fast as possible; erected our tents; sent 
the. cooper on shore te repair the casks 5 and began to: 
unstow the hold; to get at the bread that was in butts, 
put on opening them found a great quantity of it en- 
tirely spoiled, and most part so damaged, that we 
were obliged to fix our copper oven on shore to bake 
it over again, which undoubtedly delayed us @ consi- 
derable time, Whilst we lay here, the inhabitants 
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game on board as before, supplying us with fish, and 
other things of their own manufacture, which we 
bought of them{ for nails, &c. and appeared very 
friendly, though twice in the middle of the night they 
came to the tent, with an intention to steal; but were . 
discovered before they could get any thing into their 
possession. é 

- On the 17th of December, having refitted the ship, 
completed our water and wood, and got every thing 
veady for sea, we sent our large cutter, with Mr, 
Rowe, a midshipman, and the boat’s crew, to gather 
wild greens for the ship’s company; with orders to 
return that evening, as I intended to sail the next 
morning. But on the boat’s not returning the same 
evening, nor the next morning, being under great un. 
easiness about her, I hoisted out the launch, and sent 
her with the secend lieutenant, Mr. Burney, manned 
with the boat’s crew and ten marines, in search of 
her. My orders to Mr. Burney were first to look 
wellinto East Bay, and then to proceed to Grass 
Cove, the place to which Mr. Rowe had been sent; 
and if he heard nothing of the boat there, to go 
farther up the sound, and come back along the west 
shore. As Mr. Rowe had left the ship an hour be. 
fore the time proposed, and in a-great hurry, I was 
strongly persuaded that his curiosity had carried him 
into East Bay, none in our ship having ever been 
there; or else, that some accident had happened to 
the boat, either by going a-drift through the boat. 
keeper’s negligence, or by being stove among the 
rocks. This was almost every bodys opinion; and 
on this supposition, the carpenter’s mate was sent in 
the launch, with some sheets of tin. I had not the 
least suspicion that our people had received any in-. 
jury from the natives, our boats having frequently 
been higher up, and worse provided. How much [ 
was mistaken, too soon appeared; for Mr. Burney 
having returned about eleven o’clock the same night, 
made his repert of a horrible scene indeed, which can. 

x 
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not be better described than in hisown words, whicle 
now follow. 

‘¢ On the 18th, we left the hae ; bod having a light 
breeze in our famailh we soon got round Long Island, 


and within Long Point. 1 examined every cove, on l 


the larboard hand, as we went along, looking well all 
around with a spy- ‘slass, which | took for that purpose, 
At half past one, wé stopped at a beach on. the left. 
hand side going up East Bay, to boil some victuals, 


as we brought nothing but raw meat with us. Whilst 
we were cooking, I saw an Indian on the opposite: 


shore, running along a beach to the lead of the bay. 


Our meat being drest, we got into the boat and put: 
off; and, in a short time arrived at the head of: this | 


reach, where we saw an Indian settlement. 


‘6 As we drew near, some of the Indians came: 


down on the rocks, and waved for us to be gone, but 
_ Seeing we disregarded them, they altered their notes. 
Here we found six large canoes hauled up on the 
beach, most of them double ones, and a great many 


people; though not so many as one might expect | 
from the number of houses and size of the canoes, 
Leaving the boat’s crew to guard the boat, I stepped | 


a-shore with the marines (the corporal and. five- men), 


and searched a good many of their houses, but found 
nothing to give meany suspicion. Three or four well- 


beaten paths led farther into the woods, where were. 


many more houses ; but the people continuing friend~ 
ly, 1 thought it unnecessary to continue our search, 
Coming down to the beach, one of the Indians had 


brought a bundle of Hepatoos (long spears), butsee- 


ing L looked very earnestly at him, he put them on the 
ground, aud waiked about with seeming unconcern. 
Some of the peopleappearing to be frightened, I gave 
a looking-glass to one, and a large nail to another, 


From this place the. bay ran, as nearly as I could. 


guess, N. N. W.a good mile, where it ended in a 
long sandy beach. I looked all around with the 


glass, but saw no boat, canoe, or sign of inhabitant. 
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i therefore contented myself with firing some guns, 
which I had done in every cove as I-went along. 

‘: | now kept close to the east shore, and came to 
another .settlement, where the Indians invited us 
ashore. { enquired of them about the boat, but they 
pretended ignorance. They appeared very friendly 
here, and solid ussome fish.. Within an hour after we 
left this place, in a small beach adjoining to Grass 
Cove, we saw avery large double canoe just hauled up, 
with two men and a dog. Themen, on seeing us, left 
‘their canoe, and ran up into the woods. This gave me 
reason to suspect I should here get tidings of the cut. 
ter. We went ashore, and searched the canoe, where ° 
we found one of the rullock-ports of the cutter, and 
some shoes, one of which was known to belong to Mr. 
Woodhouse, one of our midshipmen. One of the peo. 
ple, at the same time, brought me,a piece of meat, 
which he took to be some of the salt meat belonging 
to the cutter’s crew. On examining this, and smelling 
to it, 1 found it was fresh. Mr. Fannin (the master) 
who was with me, supposed it was dog’s flesh, and E 
was of the same opinion; for I still doubted their be- 
ing cannibals. Buf we were soon convinced by most. 
horrid and undeniable proof, : 

A. great many baskets (about twenty.) lying on the 
beach tied up, wecut them open. Some were full of 
roasted flesh, and some of fern-root, which serves 
them for bread. On farther, search, we found more 
shoes, and a hand, which weimmediately knew to have 
belonged to Thomas Hill, one of our fore-castle men, 
it being marked I’. fl. with an Otabeite tattow-in. 
Strument.. | went with some of the people a little — 
way up the woods, but saw nothing else. Coming 
down again, there was a round spot covered with fresh 
earth, about four feet diameter, where something had 
been buried. Having no spade, we began to dig with 
a cutlass; and in the mean time I launched the canoe 
with intent to destroy her; bat seeing a great. smoke 
asccuding over the nearest hill, I got all the people 

x2 | 
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into the boat, and made what haste I could to be with | 
them before sun-set. 

‘¢ On opening the next bay, which was Grass Cove, 
we saw four canoes, one single and three double ones, , 
and a great many people on the beach, who, on our’ 
approach, retreated to a small bill, within a ship’s: 
length of the water-side, where they stood talking to) 
us. A large fire was on the top of the high land, be-. 
yond the woods, from whence, all the way down the: 
hill, the place wasthronged like a fair. As we came: 
in, I ordered a musquetoon to be fired at one of the: 
canoes, suspecting they might be full of men lying; 
down in the bottom; for they were all afloat, but no» 
- bedy was seen in them. The savages on the little hilll 
still kept hallooing, and making signs for us to land.. 
However, as soon as we got close in, we all fired.. 
The first: volley did not seem to affect them much ; butt 
on the second, they began to scramble away as fast ass 
they could, some of them howling. We continued! 
firing as-longas we could see the glimpse of any off 
them through the bushes. Amongst the Indians were» 
two very stout men, who never offered to move till) 
they found themselves forsaken by their companionss; 
and then they marched away with great composure? 
and deliberation ; their pride not suffering theni to) 
run. One of them, however, got a fall, and either lay; 
there, or crawled off on all fours. The other got! 
Clear, without any apparent hurt. I then landed) 
with the marines, and Mr. Fannin ‘staid to guard! 
the boat. 

** Qn the beach were two bundles of celery,. 
which had been gathered ‘for loading the cutter. Aj 
broken oar was stuck upright in the ground, to which) 
the natives had tied their canoes; a proof that the: 
attack had been made here. | then searched all along: 
at the back of the beach, to seeif the cutter was there., 
We found no boat, but instead of her, such a shock-. 
ing scene of carnage and barbarity as can never be! 
mentioned or thought of but with horror; for the! 
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weads, hearts, and Jungs of several of our people were 
seen lying on the beach, and, at a little distance, the 
dogs gnawing their intrails, FOGLE Ee 

** Whilst we remained almost stupified on the spot, 
Mr. Fannin called to us that he heard the savages ga- 
thering together im the woods; on which I returned 
to the boat, and hauling along-side the canoes, we 
demolished three of them. Whilst. this was transact. 
ing, the fire on the top ‘of the hill disappeared ; and 
we could hear the Indians in the woods at high words; 
I suppose quarrelling whether or no they should at- 
tack us, and try to save their canoes. it now grew 
dark, I therefore just stepped out, and looked once 
more behind the beach to see if the cutter had been 
hauled up in the bushes; but seeing nothing of her 
returned, and put off. Our whole force would have 
been barely sufficient to have gone up the hill ; and to 
have ventured with half (for half must have been left 
to guard, the boat) would have been fool-hardi. 
ness. 

‘* As we-opened the upper part of the sound, we 
Saw a very large fire about three or four miles higher 
up, which formed a complete oval, reaching from the 
top of a hill down almost to the water-side, the mide 
_dle space being inclosed all round by the fire, like a 

hedge. I consulted with Mr. Fannin, and we were 
both of opinion that we could expect to reap no other » 
advantage than the poor satisfaction of killing some 
more of thesavages. At leaving Grass Cove, we had 
fired a general volley towards where we heard the In. 
diaus talking ; but, by going in and out of the boat, 
the arms had got wet, and four pieces missed fire. 
What was still worse, it began to rain ; our ammuni- 
_ tion was ‘more than half expended, and we left six 
Jarge,canoes behind us in one place. With so many 
disadvantages, I did not think it worth while to pro. 
ceed, where nothing could be hoped for but revenge. 

** Coming between two round islands, situated to - 

the southward of East Bay, we imagined we heard 
x 3 
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somebody calling ; we lay on our oars, and listened, 
but heard no more of it; we hallooed several times, 
but to little purpose; the poor souls were far enough 
out of hearing, and indeed, [ think it some comfort 
to reflect, that in all probability every man of them 
musthave been killed on the spot.” 

Thus far Mr. Burgey’s report; and to complete the 
account of this tragical transaction, it may not be un- 
necessary to mention, that the people in the cutter 
were Mr. Rowe, Mr. Woodhouse, Francis Murphy, 
quarter-master; William Facey, Thomas Hill, Mi- 
chael Beli, and Edward Jones, forecastle men. 
John Cavanaugh, and Thomas Milton, belonging to 
the after-guard; and James Sevilley, the captain’s 
man, being ten in all. Most of these were of our very 
best seamen, the stoutest and most healthy peoplein the 
ship. Mr. Burney’s party brought on board two 
hands, one belonging to Mr. Rowe, known by a hurt 
he had received on it; the other to Thomas Hill, as 
before mentioned ; and the head of the Captain’s ser- 
vant. ‘These, with more of the remains, were tied in 
a hammock, and thrown over-board, with ballast and 
shot sufficient to sink it. None of their arms nor 
cluaths were found, except part of a pair of trowsers, 
a frock, and six shoes, no two of them being fel-_ 
LOWS~ 

{am not inclined to think this was any premeditat- 
ed plan of these savages; for, the morning Mr. Rowe 
left the ship, he met two canoes, which came down 
and staid all the forenoon in Ship Cove. It might 
probably happen from some quarrel which was decided, 
on the spot, or the fairness of the opportunity might 
tempt them, our people being so incautipus, and 
thinking themselves toosecure. Another thing which 
encouraged the New Zealanders, was, they were sen- 
sible that a gun was not infallible, that they sometimes 
missed, and that, when discharged, they must be 
loaded before they could be used again, which time 
they knew how to take advantage of. After their 
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success, I imagine there was a general meeting on the 
east side of the sound. The Indians of Shag Cove 
were there; this we knew by a cock which was in 
one of the canoes, and by a long single canoe, which 
some of our people had seen four days before in Shag 
Cove, where they had been with Mr. Rowe in the cut- 
ter. 

We were detained in the Sound by contrary winds 
four days after this melancholy affair happened, du- 
ring which time we saw none of the inhabitants. 

What is very remarkable, I had been several times up — 
in the same cove with Captain Cook, and never saw 
the least sign of an inhabitant, except some deserted 
towns, which appeared as if they had not been occu. 
pied for several years ; and yet, when Mr. Burney 
entered the Cove, he was of opinion there could not 
be less than fifteen hundred or two thousand people. 
£ doubt not, had they been apprized of his coming, 
they would have attacked him. From these consi- 
derations, I thought it imprudent to send a boat up 
again; as we were convinced there was not the least 
probability of any of our people being alive. 
~ On the 23d, we weighed and made sail out of the 
Sound, and stood to the eastward to get clear of the 
straits ; which we accomplished the same evening, but 
were baffled for two or three days with light winds, 
before we could clear the coast. We then stood to the 
5.5. E. till we got into the latitude of 56° south, 
without any thing remarkable happening, having 
a great swell from the southward. At this time the 
winds began to blow strong from the S. W., and the 
weather to be very cold ; and as the ship was low and 
deep laden, the sea made a continual breech over her, 
which kept us always wet ; and by her straining, 
very few of the people were dry in bed or on deck, 
having no shelter to keep the sea from them. 

The birds were the only companions we had in this 
vast ocean, except, now and then, we saw a whale or 
porpoise ; and sometimes a seal or two, and a few 
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penguins. In the latitude of 58° S., longitude 213°* 
east, we fell in with some ice ; and, every day, saw 
more or less, we then standing to the east. We found 
a very strong current setting to the eastward ; for by 
the time we were abreast of Cape Horn, being in the 
latitude of 61° S., the ship was a-head of our account 
eight degrees. We were very little more than a 
month from Cape Palliser in’ New Zealand to Cape 
Horn, which is an hundred and twenty-one degrees 
of longitude, and had continual westerly winds from 
5S. W. to N. W., with a great sea following. ) 

On Apening some casks of pease and flour, that had 
been stowed on the coals, we found them very much 
damaged, and not eatable ; so thought it most pru— 
dentio make for the Cape of Good Hope, but first to 
stand into the latitudeand longitude of Cape Circum. 
cision, After being to the eastward of Cape Horn, 
we found the winds “dia not blew so strong from the» 
westward as usual, but came more from the north,which 
brought on pial foggy weather ; ; so that for several 
days ‘together we could not be able to get an observa. 
tion, or see the least sign of the sun. This weather ° 
lasted above a month, being then ameng agreat many. 
islands of ice, which kept us constantly on the look- 
out, for fear of running foul of them, and, being a 
single ship, made us moreattentive. By this time our 
people began to complain of colds and pains in their 
limbs, which obliged me to haul to the northward to 
the latitude of 54° S.; but we still continued to have 
the same sort of weather, though we had oftener an 
opportunity of obtaining observations for the lati- 
tude, 

After getting into the latitude above baircieescr 
steered to the eist, in order, if possible, to find the 
land laid down by Bouvet. As we advanced to the: 
east, the islands of ice became more numerous and 


* About 147 west longitude, as L reckon, 
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dangerous; they being much smaller than they used 
to be; and the nights began to be dark. 

On the 3d. of March, being then in the latitude of 
54° 4'S. longitude 13°H., which is the latitude of Bou- 
yet’s discovery, and half a degree to the eastward of . 
it, and not seeing the least sign of land, either now or 
since we have been in this parallel, I gave over look- 
ing for it, and hauled away to the northward. As 

‘our last track to the southward was within a few de- 
grees of Bouvet’s discovery in the longitude assigned 
to it, and about three or four degrees to the south. 
ward, should there be any land thereabout, it must be 
a very inconsiderable island. But I believe it was - 
nothing but ice: as we, in our first setting out, 
thought we had seen land several times, but it proved 
to be high islands of ice at the back of the large 
fields; and as it was thick foggy weather when Mr. 
Bouvet fell in with it, he might very easily mistake 
them for land. 

On the seventh, being in the latitude of 48° 30’S., 
longitude 14° 26’ E., saw two large islands of 


ice. i : 

On the #7th, made the land of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and on the 19th anchored in Table Bay, where 
we found Commodore Sir Edward Hughes, with his 
_ Majesty’s ships Salisbury and Sea-horse. I saluted 
the Commodore with thirteen guns ; and, soon after, 
the garrison with the same number ; the former re- 
‘turned the salute, as usual, with two guns less, and 
the latter with an equal number. 

On the 24th, Sir Edward Hughes sailed with the 
Salisbury and Sea-horse for the Hast Indies; but I 
remained refitting the ship and refreshing the people 
till the 16th of April, when I sailed for Kngland, and 
on the 14th of July anchored at Spithead. — 
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CHAP. IX. 


\- 


Transactions at the Cape of Good Hope ; with an Ac- 


count of some Discoveries made by the French; — 


and the Arrival of the Ship at St. Helena, 


IT Now resume my own Journal, which Captain 
#urncaux’s interesting narrative, in the preceding 
chapter, had obliged me to suspend. 

The day after my arrival at the Cape of Good 


Hope, Iw ent on shore, and waited on the Governor, — 


Baron Plettenberg, and other principal officers, who 
received, and treated us, with the greatest politeness, 


contributing allin their power to make it agreeable, _ 


And, as there. are 
strangers than the Dr 
and refreshments of all kinds are no where to be got 


» few people more obliging to — 
mutch in general; at this place, ~ 


in such abundance, we enjoyed some real repose, after — 


the fatigues of a long voyage. 


The good treatment which strangers mect with at the | 


Cape of Good Hope, and the necessity of breathing a 
little fresh air, has introduced a custom, not common 
any where else (at least I have no where seen it so 
strictly observed), which is, for all the officers, who 
can be spared out of the Ship, to reside on shore. We 
followed this custem. Myself, the two Mr. Forsters, 
and Mr, Sparrman, took up our abode with Mr. 
Brandt, a gentleman well kne 
his obliging readiness to serve them. My first care, | 
after my arrival, was to procure fresh-baked bread, 
fresh meat, greens, and wine, forthose who remained 
on board ; and being provided, every day 
stay, with these articles, they were s 
their usual strength. We had only three men: on 


board whom it was thought necessary to send on 


shore for the recovery of their health and for these 
i procured quarters, at the rate of thir 
wis 


7 


‘own to the English, by 


- 
¥ 


y stivers, or { 
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half a crown, per day, for which they were provided 
with victuals, drink, and lodging. 

We now went to work to supply all our defects. 
For this ‘purpose, by permission, we erected a tenton 
shore, to which we sent our casks and sails to be re. 
paired. We also struck» the yards and topmasts, in 
order to overhaul the rigging, which we found in so 
bad a condition, that almost every thing, except the 
‘Standing rigging, was obliged to be replaced with new, 
and that was purchased at a most exorbitant price. 
In the article of naval stores, the Dutch here, as well 
as at Batavia, take a shameful advantage of the dis. 
tress of foreigners, : 

_ That our rigging, sails, &c. should be worn out, 
will not be wondered at, when it is known, that dur- 
ing this circumnavigation of the glo be, that is, from 
our leaving this place to our return to it again, we 
had sailed no less than twenty thousand leagues; an 
extent of voyage nearly equal to three times the equa. - 
torial circumference of the earth, and which, Lappre. 
hend, was never sailed by any ship in the same space 
of time before... And yet, in all this great run, which 
had been made in ail latitudes between 9° and 71, we 
Sprung neither low-masts, iop-mast, lower, nor top. 
sail yard, nor so much as brokea lower or top-mast 
shroud; which, with the great ¢are and abilities of my 
oflicers, must be owing to the good properties of our 
ship. 
. One of the French shi 
the bay, was the Ajax’ 


bs which were at anchor in 
Indiaman, bound ‘to Pondi- 
cherry, commanded by Captain Crozet. He had been 
second.in command with Captain Morion, who sailed 
from this place with two ships, in March 1772, as 
tath been already mentioned. Instead of going from 
hence to America, as was said, he stood away for New. 
Zealand ; where, im the Bay of Isles, he and some of. 
nis people were killed by the inhabitants. ‘Captain 
Jeozet, who succeeded to the command, returned by 
‘he way of the Phillipine Isles, with the two ships, to 


Ri 
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the island of Mauritius. He seemed to be a mam pos- 
sessed of the true spirit of discovery, and to have. 
abilities. In a very obliging manner he commiuni-« 
cated to me a chart wherein were delineated not only 
his own discoveries, but also that of Captain Kergue- 
len, which I found laid down in the very situation 
where we searched for it; so that I can by no means 
conceive how both we and the Adventure missed it. 

Besides this land, which Captain Crozet told us was 
along but very narrow island,extending east and west, 
Captain Merion, in about the latitude of 48° south, 
and from 16° to 30° of longitude east of the Cape of ' 
Good Hope, discovered six islands which were high | 
and barren. These, together with some islands lying 
between the line and the southern tropic in the Pacifie 
Ocean, were the principal discoveries made in this 
voyage, the account of which, we were told, was 
ready for publication. 

By Captain Crozet’s chart it appeared, that a voy~. 
age had been made by the French across the ‘South: 
Pacific Ocean in 1769, under the command of one: 
Captain Surville; who, on condition of his attempt. , 
ing discoveries, had obtained leave to make a trading | 
voyage to the coast of Peru. He fitted out, and took - 
in'a cargo, in some part of the Fast Indies ; proceed= 
ed by way of the Phillipine Isles; passed near New’ 
Britain ; and discovered some land in the latitude of | 
10° S., longitude 158° east, to which he gave his own) 
name. From hence he steered to the sonth ; passed, , 
but a few degrees, to the west of New Caledonia ; fell | 
in with New Zealand at its northern extremity, and! 
put into Doubtful Bay, where, itscems, he was, when: 
we in the Endeavour.. 
rvilie steered to the» 
east, between ‘the latitude of 35° and 41° south, until! 
he arrived on the coast of America ; where, in the port! 
of Callao, in attempting to land, he was drowned. — 


These voyages of the French, though undertaken | 


: 


by private adventurers, have contributed something | 


\ 
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towards exploring the Southern Ocean. That of 
Captain Surville clears up a mistake which I was led 
into, in imagining the shoals off the west end of New 
Caledonia, to extend to the west as far as New Hol. 
land, it proves that thereis an open sea in that space, 
and that we saw the N. W, extremity of that coun- 
try. pt 

ea the same gentlemen we learnt, that the ship 
which had been at Otaheite before our first arrival 
there this voyage, was from New Spain; and that, in 
her return, she had discovered some islands in the lat. 
itude of 32°S., and under the meridian of 120° W. 
Some other islands, said to be discovered by the Spa- 
niards, appeared on this chart; but Captain Crozet 
seemed to think they were inserted from no good au- 
thorities. | 

We were likewise informed of a later voyage un. 
dertaken by the French, under the command of Cap. 
tain Kerguelen, which had ended much to the disgrace 
of that commander. 

While we lay in Table Bay, several foreign ships 
put in and out, bound to and from India, viz. Eng. 
dish, French, Danes, Swedes, and three Spanish fri-. 
gates, two of them going to, and one coming from 
Manilla. It is but very lately that the Spanish ships 
have touched here; and these were the first that were 
allowed the same privileges as other European friendly 
nations. 

On examining our rudder, the pintles were found 
to be loose, and we were obliged to unhang it, and — 
take it on shore to repair. We were also delayed for 
want of caulkers to caulk the ship, which was abso. 
lutely necessary to be done before we put to sea. At 
length I obtained two workmen from oue of the Dutch 
ships ; and the Dutton English Kast Indiaman coming 
in from Bengal, Captain Rice obliged me with two 
more ; so that by the 26th of April this work was 
finished: and having get on board all necessary 
stores, and a fresh supply of provisions and water, 
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we took leave of the governor and other principal of. 
ficers and the next morning repaired on board. Soon: 
after the wind coming fair, we weighed and put to sea; 
as did also the Spanish frigate Juno, from Manilla, a. 
Danish Indiaman, and the Dutton. 

As soon as we were under sail, we saluted the gare 
rison with thirteen guns; which compliment was ims. 
mediately returned with the same dufaber. The Spa. . 
nish frigate and Danish Indiaman both saluted us as) 
~ we passed them, and I returned each salute with: ani 
equal number of guns. When we were clear of the: 
_ bay the Danish ship steered for the East Indies, the: 
Spanish frigate for Europe, and we and the Dutton: 
for St. Helena. 

Depending on the goodness of Mr. Kendalts, 
watch, | resolved to try to make the island by a di-. 
rect course. For the first sixdays, that is, till we got: 
into the latitude of 27° S., longitude 11° 4 west of the: 
cape, the winds were southerly and $. BH. After this: 
we had variable light airs for two days; they were: 
succeeded by a wind at 8, K. which continued to the: ; 
island, except a-part of one day, when it wasat N. EK. 
In general the wind blew faint all the Lesegeh which | 
made it longer than common, =~ 

At day-break in the morning of the 15th of May,, 
we saw tho island’ of St. Helena at the distance ‘of’ 
fourteen leagues; and at midnight anchored in the: 
road before the town, on the N. W. side of the island., 
At sun-rise the next morning, the castle, and also the: 
Datton, saluted us, each with thirteen guns; on my” 
landing, soon after, I was saluted by the castle with: 
the same number, and each of ie salutes was returned | 
by the ship. 

Governor Skettowe, and the principal gentlemen of! 
the island, recetved and treated me, during my stay,, 
with the greatest politeness; by shewing me every’ 
data of civility in their power. 

. Whoever views St. Helena in its present tite and | 
can but conceive what it must have beem originally, 
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will nothastily charge the inhabitants with want of in. 
dustry.* Though, perhaps, they might apply it to 
more advantage, were more land appropriated to— 
planting ‘of corn, vegetables, roots, &c. instead of be- 
ing laid out in pasture, which is the present mode. 
But this is not likely to happen, so long as the 
greatest part of it remains in the hands of the company 
and their servants, Without industrious planters. 
this island can never flourish, and be in acondition to 
supply the shipping ‘er ‘the necessary | refresh. 
ments. 

Within these three years a new church has been 
built ; some other new buildings were in hand ; a com- 
modious landing-place for boats has been made : ‘and 
several other improvements, which add both strength 
and-beauty to the place. 

During our stay here, we faliaheit? some necessary 
‘repairs of the ship, which we had not time to do at 
the Cape. We also filled all our empty water-casks ; 
and the crew were served with fresh beef, purchased 
at five-pence per pound. Their beef is exceedingly 
good, and is the only refreshment to be had worth 
mentioning. 

By a series of observations made at the Cape Town ; 
anil at James Fort in St. Helena, at the former by 
Messrs. Mason and Dixon, and at the latter by Mr. 
-Maskelyne, the present astronomer royal, the dif- 
ference of longitude between these two places is 24° 
12’ 15", only two miles more than Mr. Kendall’s 
watch made. The lunar observations made by Mr. 
Wales, before we arrived at the island, and after we 
left it, and reduced to it by the watch, gave 5° 51’ for 
the longitude of James Fort; which is only five 
miles more west than it is placed by Mr. Maskelyne. 


* In the account given of St. Helena, in thé narrative of my 
former voyage, lfind some mistakes. Its inhabitants are far from 
exercising a wanton cruelty over theirslaves ; and they have had 
owheel carriages and porters’ knots for many years, 
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in like manner the longitude of the Cape Town was 
found within 5’ of the truth. I mention this to shew 
how near the longitude of placesmay be found by the: 
lunar method, even at sea, with the assistance of a 
good watch. 

i 


CHAP. X. 


Passage from St. Helena to the Western Islands, 


with a Description of the Island of Ascension and 
Fernando Noronha. | 


On the 21st in the evening, I took leave of the: 
governor, and repaired on board. Upon my leaving 
the shore, I was saluted with thirteen guns; and upon 
my getting under sail, with the Dutton in company, 
I was saluted with thirteen more; bothof which I re- 
turned. : 

After leaving St. Helena, the Dutton was ordered 
to steer N. W. by W. or N. W. by compass, in or. 
der to avoid falling in with Ascension; at which 
island, it was said, an illicit trade was carried on be= | 
. tween the officers of the India Company’s ships, and 
some vessels from North America, who, of late years, 
had frequented the island on pretence of fishing 
whales or catching turtle, when their real design was 
to wait the coming of the India ships. In order to 
prevent their homeward-bound ships from falling in 
with these smugglers, and to put a stop to this illicit 
trade, the Dutton was ordered to steer the course 
above mentioned, till to the northward of Ascension. 
I kept company with this ship till the 24th, when, 
after putting a packet on board her for the Admiral- 
ty, we parted: she continuing her course to the N. 
W., and I steering for Ascension. © 

In the morning of the 28th I made the island; and 
the same evening anchored in Cross Bay on the N. 
W. side, in ten fathoms water, the bottom a fine sand, 
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and half a mile from the shore. The Cross Hill, so_ 
called on account of across, or flag-staff-erected upon 
it, bore by compass $. 38° East; and the two ex. 
treme points of the bay extended from .N. E, to 
S. W. We remained here till the evening of the 31st, 
_ and notwithstanding we had several parties out every - 
night, we got but twenty-four turtle, it being rather — 
too late i in the season; however, as they weighed be- . 
tween four or five hundred pounds each, we thought 
ourselves not ill off. We might have had a plentiful 
supply of fish in general; especially of that surt cal. 

Jed Old Wives, I have no where seen such abundance. 
_. There were also cavalies, congor eels, and various 
other sorts; but the catching of any of these was not 
attended to, the object being turtle. There are 
abundance of goats, and aquatic birds, such as men 
of war and tropic birds, boobies, &c. 

The island of Ascension is about ten miles in length, 
in the direction of N. W. and'S. E., and about five Or 
six in breadth. It shews a surface “composed of bar- 
ren hills and vallies, on the most of which not a shrub 
or plant is to be seen for several miles, and where we 
found nothing but stones and sand, or rather flags 
and ashes; an indubitable sign that the isle, at some 
remote time, has been destroyed by.a volcano, which 
has thrown up vast heaps of stones, and even hills, 
Between these heaps of stones we founda smooth even 
“surface, composed of ashes and sand, and very good 
travelling upon it; but ote may as easily walk over 
_ broken glass bottles as over the stones. If the foot 
deceives you, you are sure to be cut or lamed, which 
happened to some of our people. A high mountain at 
the S. FE. end of theisle seems to be left in its original 
state, and to have escaped the general destruction. Its 
soil is a kind of white marl, which yet retains its ve- 
- getative qualities, and produceth a kind of-purslain, 
spurg, and one or two grasses. On these the goats 
subsist, and it is at this part of theisle where they are 
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to be found, as also land-crabs, which are said to be 
very good. , a 
I was told, that about this part of the isle is some 
very good land on which might be raised many ne- 
eessary articles; and some have been at the trouble 
of sowing turnips and other useful vegetables. I 
was also told there is a fine spring in a valley which 
disjoins two hills on the top of the mountain above 
mentioned ; besides great quantities of fresh water in 
holes in the rocks, which the person who gave me 
this information, believed was collected from rains. 
But these supplies of water can only be of use to the 
traveller; or to those who may be so unfortunate as 
to be shipwrecked on the island ; which seems to have 
been the fate of some not long ago, as appeared by 
the remains of a wreck we found on the N, E. side. 


By what we could judge, she seemed to havé been’ 
a vessel of about one hundred and fifty tons bur. 


then. 

While we lay in the road, a sloop of about seventy 
tons burthen came toan anchor by us. She belonged 
to New York, which place she left in February, and 
having been to the Coast of Guinea with a cargo of 
goods, was come here to take in turtle to carry to 
Barbadoes. This was the story which the Master, 
whose name was Greves, was pleased to tell, and 
which may, in part, be true. But J believe the 
chief view of his coming here, was the expectation of 
meeting with some of the India ships. He had been 


in the island near a week, and had got on board . 


twenty turtle. A sloop, belonging to Bermuda, had 
sailed but a few days before with one hundred and 
five on board, which was as many as she could take 
in; but having turned several more on the different 
sandy beaches, they had ripped open their bellies, 
taken out the eggs, and left their carcasses to putrify ; 
an act as inhuman as injurious to those who came after 


them. Part of the account I have given of the inte. © 


rior parts of this island J received from Captain 
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Greves, who seemed to be a sensible intelligent man, 
and had been all over it. He sailed in the morning of 
the same day we did. . 


Turtle, I am told, are to be found at this isle from | 


January to June. The method of catching them 
js to-have people upon the several sandy bays, to 
watch their coming on shore to lay their eggs, 
which is always in the night, and then to turn them 
on their backs, till there be an opportunity to take 
them off the nextday. It was recommended to us to 
send a good many men to each beach, where they 
were to lie quict till the turtle were ashore, and then 
rise and turn them at once. This method may be the 
best when the turtle are numerous; but when there 
are but few, three or four men are sufficient for the 
largest beach; and if they keep patroling it, close to 
the wash of the surf, during the night, by this mes 
thod they will sce all that come ashore, and cause 
less noise than if there were more of them. It was 
by this method we caught the most we got ; and this 
is the method by which the Americans take them. 
Nothing is more certain, than that all the turtle which 
are found about this island, come here for the sole 
purpose of laying their eggs; for we meet with none 
but females; and of all those which we caught, not 
one had any food worth mentioning in its stomach 5 
a sure sign, in my opinion, that they must have been 
a long time without any; and this may be the reason 
why the flesh of them is not so good as some I have 
eat on the coast of New South Wales, which were 
caught on the spot where they fed. 

The watch made 8° 45! difference of longitude be- 
tween St. Helena and Ascension; which, added to 
5° 49/, the longitude of James Fort in St. Helena, 
gives 14° 34/ for the longitude of the Road of Ascen-, 
sion, or 14° 30! for the middle of the island, the latitude 
of whichis 8°S. The lunar observations made by 
Mr. Wales, and reduced to the same point of the 
island by the watch, gave 14° 28’ 30” west longitude. 


ae 
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On.the 3ist of May, weleft Ascension, and steers 
ed to the northward with a fine gale at S. E. by E, 
I hada great desire to visit the island of St. Matthew, 
to settle its situation; butas I found the wind would 


not let me fetch it, I steered for the island of Fer. 


nando de Noronha on the coast of Brazil, in order 
to determine its longitude, as I could not find this 
had yet been done. Perhaps I should have performed 
a more acceptable service to navigation, if 1 had gone 
in search of the island of St. Pau}, and those shoals 
which are said to lie near the equator, and about the 
meridian of 20° west; as neither their situation nor 
existence are well known. The truth is, I was un- 
, willing to prolong the passage in searching for what 
I was not sure to find; nor was I willing to give up 
every object, which might tend to the improvement 
of navigation or geography, for the sake of getting 
home a week or a fortnight sooner, It is but seldom 


that opportunities of this kind. offer 3 and when they 


do, they are too often neglected. 


In our passage to Fernando de Neronha, we had 

| Steady fresh gales between the §. KE. and E. S. E., ate 
tended with fair and clear weather; and as we had. 
the advantage of the moon, a day or bight did not | 


pass without making lunar observations for determi- 
ning our longitude. In this run, the variation of the 


compass gradually decreased from 11° west, which it 
was at Ascension, to 1° west, which we found off 


Fernando de Noronha. This was the mean result of 
two compasses, one of which gave 1° 37’, and the 
other 23’ west. - 


On the 9th of June at noon we made the island of 


Fernando de Noronha bearing §. W. by W.7 W. 
distant six or seven leagues, as we afterwards found 
by the log. It appeared in detached and peaked 
hills, the largest of which looked like a church tower 
or steeple. As we,drew near the S, E. part of. the 
isle, we perceived several unconnected sunken rocks 
dying near a league from the shore, on which the sea 
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broke.in a greatsurf. After standing very near these 
Tocks, we heisted our colours, and then bore up 
round the north end of the isle, or rather round a 
group of little islots; for we could see that the land 
was divided by narrow channels. There is a strong 
fort on the one next the main island, where there are 
several others; all of which seemed to have every ad- 
vantage that nature can give them, and they are so 
disposed, as wholly to command all the anchoring and. 
janding-places about the island. We continued to 
steer round the northern point, till the sandy beaches 
(before which is the road for shipping) began to ap. 
pear, and the forts and the peaked hills were open to 
the westward of thesaid point. At this time, ona gun 
being fired from one of the forts, the Portuguese co- 
lours were displayed, and the example was followed 
by all the other forts, As the purpose for which I 
made the island was now answered, I had no inten. 
tion to anchor; and therefore, after firing a gun to 
leeward, we made sail and stood away to the north. 
ward with a fine fresh gale at FE. S. E. The peaked 
hill or church tower bore south, 27° W., distant 
about four or five miles; and from this point of view 
it leans, or over-hangs, to the east. ‘This hill is near- 
ly in the middle of the island, which no where ex. 
_ ceeds two leagues in extent, and shews a hilly un- 
equal surface, mostly covered with wood and her- 
bage. | - 

Ulloa says, ‘* This island hath two harbours ca- 
pable of receiving ships of the greatest burden; one 
is on the north side, and the other on the N. W. 
The former is, in every respect, the principal, both 
for shelter and capacity, and the goodness of its 
bottom; but both are exposed to the north and west, 
though these winds, particularly the north, are pe- 
riodical, and of no long continuance.’? He further 
says, that you anchor in the north harbour (which is 
no more than what I would call a road) in thirteen 
fathoms water, one third of a league from shore, bot. 
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tom of fine sand;.the peaked hill above mentioned 
bearing. W.. 3° southerly.* \ 

This. road seems to. be well sheltered re the 
south and east winds. One of my seamen had been 


on. board a Dutch India ship, who put in at this isle » 


in her way outin 1770. They were very sickly, and 
in want of refreshments and water. The Portuguese 
supplied them with some buffaloes and fowls’s" and 
they watered behind one of the beaches in a little pool, 
which was hardly big enough to dip a bucket in. By 
reducing the observed latitude at noon to the peaked 
hill, its latitude will be 3°53’ south ; and its longi- 
tude, by the watch, carried on from St. Helena, is 
32° 34’ west ; and by observations of the sun and moon, 
made before and after we made the isle, and reduced 
to it by the watch, 32° 44! 30” west. This was the 
mean result of my observations. The results of those 
made by Mr. Wales, which were more numerous, 
gave 32° 23’. The mean of the two will be pretty 
near the watch, and probably nearest the truth. By 
knowing the longitude of this isle, we are able to de- 
termine that of the adjacent east coast of Brazil; 
which, according to the modern charts, lies about 
Sixty or seventy leagues more to. the west. We 
might very safely have trusted to these charts, especi- 
ally the variation Chart for 17 44, and Mr. ered 
ple’s of the southern Atlantic Ocean: + 

On the llth, at three o’clock in the afternoon, we 
crossed the equator in the longitude of 32° 14’ west. 


We had fresh gales at E. S. E., blowing in squalls, — 


attended by showers of rain, that continued at certain 


a Bal Don Antonio @’ Ulloa’s Book, Vol. ii. ii Chap. 3d, Page 95 to 
102, where there is a very particular account of this island. 


t+ Ulloa says, that the chart places this island sixty leagues 
from the coast of Brazil; and that the Portuguese pilots, who often 
make the voyage, judge It to be eighty leagues ; 3 but, by taking the 
mean between the two opinions, the distance may be fixed at sevens 
ty leagues, 
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intervals, till noon the next day, after oe we had 
twenty-four hours fair:-weather, 

‘At oon on the “ being in the aun of 3° 49! 
north, longitude 31° 47’ west, the wind became varia. 
ble, between: the N. E. and south; and we had light 
airs and squalls by turas,* attended by hard showers 
-of rain, and for the most part dark gloomy weather, 
ewhich continued till the evéeriing of the 15th, when in 
the latitude of. 5° 47’ north, longitude 31° west, we 
had three. calm days, in which time we-did not ad. 
vance above ten or twelve leagues io the north. We 
had fair weather and rain by turns the sky, for the 
most part, being obscured, and Komen mes by heavy 
dense clouds which broke in excessive hard showers. 

At seven o’clock in the evening on the 18th, the 
calm was succeeded hy a breeze at east, which the 
pext day increasing and veering to and fixing at N. 
i., we stretched to N. W. with our tacks on board. 
We made no doubt that we had now got the N. E. 
trade-wind, as it was attended with fair oe OX- 
cept now and then some light showers of rain; andas 
we advanced to the north the wind increased, and 
. blew a fres': top-gallant gale. 

On the 21st, [ ordered the still to be fitted to the 
largest copper, which held about. sixty-four gallons, 
The fire was lighted at four o clock in the morning, 
and at six the still began to run. It was continued 
till six o’clock in the evening ; in which time we ob. 
tained thirty-two gallons off fresh water, at the exe 
pence of one bushel and a half of coals; which was 
about three-fourths of a bushel more than was neces. 
sary to have boiled theship’s company’s victuals only; 
but the expence of fuel was ro object with me. The 
victuals were dressed in the small copper, the other 
beiug applicd wholly to the still; and every method 
was made use of to obtain from it the greatest quans 
tity..of fresh water possible; as this was my sole 
- motive for setting ittowork. Themercury in the ther. 
mometer at noon was at eighty-four, and a half, and 
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higher it is seldom found at sea. Had it been lower, 
more water, under the same circumstances, would un- 
doubtedly have been produced ; for the colder the air 
is, the cooler you can keep the still, which will con- 
dense the stream the faster. Upon the whole, this is 
an useful invention; but 1 would advise no man to 
trust wholly to it. For although you may, provided 
you have plenty of fuel and good coppers, obtain as 
much wateras will support life, you cannot, with all 
your efforts, obtain sufficient to support health, in_ 
hot climates especially, where it is the most wanting; 

for I am well convinced, that nothing contributes 

more to the health of seamen, than having plenty of 

water, 

The wind now remained invariably fixed at N. FE. 
and KE. N. E., and blew fresh with squalls, attended 
with showers of rain, and the sky for the most part 
cloudy. On the 25th, in the latitude of 16° 12/ north, 
longitude 37° 20’ west, seeing a ship to windward 
steering down upon us, we shortened sail in order to 
speak with her; but finding she was Dutch by her 
colours, we made sail again and left her to pursue her 
course, which we supposed was to some of the Dutch 
settlements in the West Indies. , In the latitude of 20° 
north, longitude 29° 45’ west, the wind began to veer 
to E. by N. and east; but the weather remained the 
same; that is, we continued to have it clear and 
cloudy by turns, with light squalls and showers, 
Our track was between N. W. by N.and N. N. W., 
ull noon on the 28th, after which our course made 
good was N. by W., being at this time in the latitude 
of 21° 21’ nerth, longitude 40° 6’ west. Afterwards, 
the wind began to blow a little moresteady, and was 
attended with fair and clear weather. At two o'clock 
in the morning of the 30th, being in the latitude of 
24° 20' north, longitude 40°47! west, a ship, steering 
to the westward, passed us within hail. We judged 
her.to be English, as they answered us dr that lan- 
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guage; but we could not understand what they said, 
and they were presently out of sight.- . 

In the latitude of 29° 30/,. longitude 41° 30’, the 
wind slackened and veered more to the 5. KE. We now 
began to sce some of that sea-plant, whichis common. 
by called guiph-weed, froma supposition that it comes 
from the Gulph of Florida. Indeed, for aught I 
know to the contrary, it may be a fact; but. it: 
seems not necessary, as it is certainly a plant which 
vegetates at sea. We continued to see.it, but always 
in small pieces, till we reached the latitude 36°, longi- 
tude 39° west, beyond which situation no more appear. 


On the 5th of July, in the latitude of 22° 31’ 30” 
tiorth, longitude 40° 29’ west, the wind veered to the 
east, and blew very faint: the next day it was calm 3 
the two following days we had variable light airs and 
calms by turns; and, at’ length, on the 9th, having 
fixed at S.S. W., it increased to a fresh gale, with 
which we steered first N. E. and then EK. N. E., 
with a view of making some of the Azores, or Western 
‘Isles. On the 1th, im the latitude of 36° 45! north, 
longitude 36°45’ west, we saw a sail which was steer 
ing to the west ; and the next day we saw three more. 


~ 


CHAP. XI. 


‘Arrival of the Ship at the [sland of Fayal, a Descrip- 
tion of the Place, and the Return of the Resolution 
to. England. 5 git 


_ Art five o'clock in the evening of the 13th, we 
made the island of Fayal, one of the Azores, and soon 
after that of Pico, under which we spent the night in 
making short boards. At day-break the next morne« 
ing we bore away for the bay of Fayal, ot De Horta, 
where at eight o’clock, we anchored in twenty faz 
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thoms water, a clear sandy bottom, atd something 
more thun half a mile from the shore. Here we: 
moored N. E. and 8. W., being directed so to do by 
the master of the port, who came on board before vee 
dropped anchor. When moored, the S. W. point of — 
the bay bore S. 16° W.-and the N. E. point N. 34% 
E.; the church atthe N. E. end of the town N. 38° 
W. the west point of St. George’s Island N. 42° E., 
distant eight leagues ; and the isle of Pico, extending 
from N. 74° E. to S. 46°E., distant four or five miles. 

We found in the bay, the Pourvoyeur, a large 
French frigate, an American sloop, and a brig bes 
longing tothe place. She had come last-from the ri. 
ver Amazon, where she took in a cargo of provision 
for the Cape Verd Islands ; but, not being able to find 
them, she steered. for this place, where she anchored 
about half.an hour before us. = 

As my sole design in-stepping here was to giye 
Mr. Wales an opportunity to find the rate of the 
watch, the better to enable us te fix with some degree | 
of certainty the longitude of these islands; the mo. 
ment we anchored, I sent an officer to wait on the 
English Consul, and to notify our arrival to the Go. 
vernor, requesting bis permission for Mr. Wales to 
-make observations on shore, for the purpose above 
mentioned. Mr. Dent, who acted as consul in the ab. 
sence of Mr. Gathorne, not only procured this per-— 
mission, but accommodated Mr. Wales with a cenve. 
nient place in his garden to set up his instruments ; so 
that he was enabled to observe equal altitudes the same 
day. . 

‘We were not more obliged to Mr. Dent for th 
very friendly readiness he shewed in procuring us this 
and every other thing we wanted, than for the very 
liberal and hospitable entertainment we met with at. 
his house, which was open to accommodate us both 
night and day. 

During our stay, the ship’s. company was served 
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with fresh beef; and we took on board about fifteen 
tons of water, which we brought off in the country 
boats, at the rate of about three shillings per ton. 
Ships are allowed to water with their own boats; but 
the many inconveniences attending it, more than overs 

“balance the expence of hiring shore-boats, which is 
the most general custom. 
_ Fresh provisions for present use may be ts such 
as beef, vegetables, and fruit ; and hogs, sheep, and 
poultry for sea-stock, all ata pretty reasonable price ; 
but I do not know that any sea-provisions are to be 
had, except wine. The bullocks and hogs are very 
good, but the sheep are small and wretchedly poor. 

The principal produce of Fayal is wheat and In. 
dian corn, with which they supply Pico and some of 
the other ‘sles. The chief town is called Villa de 

Horta. It is situated in the bottom of the bay, close 
to the edge of the sea, and is defended by two castles, 
one at each end of the town, and a wall of stones 
work, extending along the sea-shore from the oneto the 
other. But these works are suffered to go to decay, 
and serve more for shew than strength. ‘They heighten 
the prospect of the city, which makes a fine appears 
ance from the road; but, if we except the Jesuit’s 
College, the monasteries and churches, there is not 
another building that has any thing to recommend it, 
either outside or in. ‘There is not a glass window in 
the place, except what are in the churches, and in a 
country-house which lately belonged to the English 
consul; all the otters being latticed, which, to an 
Englishman, makes them look like prisons. 

‘This little city, like all others belonging to the Por. 
tuguese, is crowded with religious buildings; there 
being no less than three convents of men and two of 
women; and eight churches, including those belong. 
ing to the convents, and the one in the Jesuits Col. 
lege. This college is a fine structure, and is situated 
on au elevation in the pleasantest part of the. city.— 

y 2 
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Sincé the expulsion of that order, it has been suffered 
to go to decay, and will probably, ina few y bare be 
no better than a heap of ruins. 


Fay al, although the most noted for wines, does not’ 


raise sufficient for its own consumption. This article 


is raised on Pico, where there is no road for ship-~* 


ping; but being brought to De Horta, and from 
thence shipped abroad, chiefly to America, it has ac. 
quired the name of Fayal wine. 

The bay, or road of Fayal, is situated at the east 
end of the isle, before the Villa de Horta, and facing 
the West end of Pico. It is two miles broad, and 
three quarters of a mile deep, and hath a semi-cir- 
cular form. The depth of water is from twenty to 
ten and even six fathoms, a sandy bottom; except 
nearithe shore, and particularly near the $. W. head, 
off which the bottom is rocky, also without the line 
which joins the two points of the bay, so that it is 
not safe to anchor far out. The bearing before men- 
tioned, taken when at anchor, will direct any one to 


the best ground. It is by no means a-bad road, but 


the winds most to be apprehended, are those which 
blow from between the 8.S. W.‘and 8. I.; the for. 
mer is not so dangerous as the latter, because, with 
it, you can always get to sea. Besides this road, 
there is a small cove “round the S.-W. point, called 
Porto Pierre, in which, | am told, aship or two may 


licin tolerable safety, and where they sometimes heave - 


small vessels down. 


A Portuguese Captain told me, that about half a 


Yeague from the road in the direction of*S. B., in a 


line between it and the South side of Pico, lics-a 


sunken rock, over,which is twenty-two feet water, 
and on which the sea breaks in hard gales from the 
South. He also assured me, that of all the shoals 
that are laid down in our charts and pilot-books about 
these isles, not one has any existence but the one be- 

tween the islands of St. Michael) and St. Mary, called 
Hormingan, This account may be believed, without 
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relying entirely upon it. He further informed me, 
that it is forty-five leagues from Fayal to the island 
of Flores; and that there runs a strong tide between 
Fayal and Pico, the flood setting to the N. KE. and 
the ebb to the S. W.; but that, out at sea, the direc. 
tion is Rast and West. Mr. Wales having observed 
the times of high and low water by the shore, con. 
cluded that it-must be high water at the full and 
change, about twelve o’clock, and the water riseth 
about four or five feet. 

The distance between Fayal and Flores. was. con- 
firmed by Mr. Rebiers, lieutenant of the French fri- 
gate, who told me that, after being by estimation two 
leagues due South of Flores, they made forty-four 
leagues on a S. E. by E. course by compass, to St. 
Catherine’s Point on Fayal. 

I found the latitude of the ship at ee ah. ees 
anchor in the bay .......06- hips St We eo 
By a mean of seventeen sets of Ju- 4 

nar observations, taken before 

we arrived, and reduced to they 28 24 30W., 

bay by the watch, the hagertude 

WE NOAIBS Fain as ov 80's oes § . 

‘By a mean of six sets after leav- 

ing it, and reduced back ae thes 28 58", 22 

watch whntal dias waar ewes 


Longitude by observation .......... 28 38 56 


Ditto, by the watch .....0.s...00.... 28 55 45 
Error of the watch on our arrival 16 26% 
&t Portimowth .05 os .cadieccaahi 7 


Omen Dee es 


True longitude by the watch ...... 28 39 } 184 


eee 


T found the variation of the compass, by several 
azimuths, taken by different compasses on board the 
ship, to agree very well with the like observations 
made by Mr. Wales on shore; and yet the variation 

z3 i: : 
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thus found is greater by 5° than we found it to be at 
sea; for the azimuths taken on board, the evening 


before we came into the bay, gave no more than 16°18! . 


West variation, and the evening after we came out 
17° 33' West. : 

I shall now give some account of the variation, as 
observed in our run from the Island of Fernando De 
Noronho to Fayal. The least variation we found 
was 37! W., which was the day after we left Fernando 
De Noronho, and in the latitude of 33'S., longitude 


32° 16’ W.. The next day, being nearly in the same. 


longitude, and in the latitude of 1°25’ N., it was 1°23! 


West; and we did not find itincrease till we got into. 


the latitude of 5° N., longitude 31° W. After this, 
our compasses gave different variation, viz. from 3° 
57' to 5°11! W., till we arrived in the latitude of 
26° 44! North, longitude 41° West, when we found 


> 


6° West. It then increased gradually, so that in the | 


latitude of 35° N., longitude 40° W., it was 14° 24! 
West; in the latitude of 38° 12’ N., longitude 32°3 W. 
it was 14°47’; and in sight of Fayal 16° 18’ W., as 
mentioned above. 


Having left the bay, at four in thé morning of the 


19th, I steered for the West end of St. George’s Is. 
land. As soon as we had passed it, I steered E. 3S. 
for the Island of Tercera; and after having run thir- 
teen leagues, we were not more than one league from 
the West end. I now edged away for the North. side, 
witha view of ranging the coast to the Eastern point, 
in order to ascertain the length of the island; but the 


weather coming on very thick and hazy, and night — 


approaching, I gave up the design, and proceeded 
with all expedition for England. 
On the 29th, we made the land near Plymouth. 


The next morning we anchored at Spithead ; and the. 


same day J landed at Portsmouth, and set out for 
London, in company with Messrs. Wales, Forsters, 
and Hodges. | ) ; ; 

Having been absent from England three years and 
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eighteen days, in which time, and under all changes 
of climate, £ lost but four men, and only one of 
them by.sickness, it may not be amiss, at the con- 
. ¢lusion of this journal, to enumerate the several causes 
to which, under the care of Providence, I conceive 
this uncommon good state of health, experienced by 
my people, was owing. faye : 

In the Introduction, mention has been made of the 
extraordinary attention paid by the Admiralty in 
causing such articles to be put on board, as either 
from experience or suggestion it was judged would 
tend to preserve the health of the seamen. I shalk 
not trespass upon the reader’s time in mentioning 3 
them all, but confine myself to such as were found 
the most useful. af ree: 

We were furnished with a quantity of malt, of: 
- which was made Sweet Wort. To such of the men 
‘as shewed the least symptoms of the scurvy; and al. 
so to such as were thought to be threatened with that 
disorder, this was given, ‘from one to two or three 
pints a-day each man; or in such proportion as the 
surgeon found necessary, which sometimes amounted 
to three quarts. This is, without donbt, one of the, 
best antiscorbutic sea-medicines yet discovered ; and, 
if used in time, will, with proper attention to other 
things, I am persuaded, prevent the scurvy from 
making any great progress for a considerable while. 
But lam not altogether of opinion that it will cure 
it at sea. 

Sour Krout, of which we had a large quantity, is 
not only a wholesome vegetable food, but, in my 
judgment, highly antiscorbutic ; and it spoils not by 
keeping. A pound of this was served to each man, 
when at sea, twice a week, or oftener, as was thought 
necessary. ; 

’ Portable Broth was another great article, of which 
we had a large supply. An ounce of this to each man,. 
or such other proportion as circumstances pointed 
out, was boiled in their pease, three days in the week ; 
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and when we were in places where vegetables were to 
be got, it was boiled with them, and wheat or oatmeal, 
every morning for breakfast ; and also with pease and 
vegetables for dinner. It enabled us to make several 
nourishing and wholesome messes, and was the means 
of making the people eat a greater quantity of vege- 
tables than they would otherwise have done. 

Rob of Lemon and Orange, is an antiscorbutic we 
were not without. The surgeon made use of it in 
many cases, with great success. 

. Amongst the articles of victualling, we were sup- 
plied with Sugar in the room of O71, and with Wheat 
for a part of our Oatmeal ; and were certainly gainers 
by the exchange. Sugar, I apprehend, isa very good 
antiscorbutic ; whereas oil (such as the navy is usually 
supplied with), [am of opinion, has the contrary ef- 
fect. | | 
But the introduction of the most salutary articles, 
either as provisions or medicines, will generally prove 
unsuccessful, unless supported by certain regulations. 
On this principle, many years experience, together 
with some hints I had from Sir Hugh Palliser, Cap- 
tains Campbell, Wallis, and other intelligent officers, 
enabled me to lay a plan whereby all was to be go- 
verned. 

The crew were at three watches, except upon some 
extraordinary occasions. By this means they were 
not so much exposed to the weather as if they had 
been at watch and watch; and had generall dry 
cloathes to shift themselves, when they happened to 
get wet. Care was also taken to expose them as lit. 
tle to wet weather as possible. 

Proper methods were used to keep their persons, 
hammocks, bedding, cloaths, &c. constantly clean 
and dry. Equal care was taken to keep the ship 
clean and dry betwixt decks. Once or twice a week 
she was aired with fires; and when this could not be . 
done, she was smoked with gun-powder, mixed with 
vinegar or water. Ihad also, frequently, a fire made 
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ia an iron pot, at the bottom of the well, which was 
of great use in purifying the air in the lower parts of 
the ship. ‘To this, and to cleanliness, as well in the 
ship as amongst the people, too great attention can- 
not be paid; the least neglect occasions a putrid and - 
disagreeable smell below, which nothing but fires will — 
remoye. : ‘ ’ Fee 

Proper attention was paid to the ship’s coppers, 50 
that they were kept constantly clean. 

The fat which boiled out of the salt beef and pork, 
I never suffered to be given to the people; being of 
Opinion that it promotes the scurvy. ; 

1 was careful to take in water wherever it was to be 
got, even though we did not wantit. Because I look 
upon fresh water from the shore, to be more whole- 
some than that which has been kept some time on, 
board aship. Of this essential article we were never 
at an allowance, but had always plenty for every ne- 
cessary purpose. Navigators in general cannot, in- 
deed, expect, nor would they wish to meet with such 

advantages in this respect, asfell to my lot. Thena- 
ture of our voyage carried us into very high latitudes. | 
But the hardships and dangers inseparable from that 
situation, were in some degree compensated by the sil. 
gular felicity we enjoyed. of extracting inexhaustible 
supplies of fresh water from an ocean strewed with 
ice. 

We came to few places, where either the art of 
man, or the bounty of nature, had not provided some 
‘sort of refreshment or other, either in the animal or 
vegetable way. It was my first care to procure what. — 
ever of any kind could be met with, by every means 
ijn my power; and to oblige our people to make use 
thercof, both by my exainple and authority, but the 
benefits arising from refreshments of any kind soon 
becaine so obvious, that I had little occasion to re- 
commend the one, or to exert the other. 

It doth not become me to say how far the principal 
objects of our voyage have been obtained, ‘Though 
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it hath not abounded with remarkable events, nor been _ 


‘diversified by sudden transitions of fortune; though 


my relation of it has been more employed in tracing 


our course by sea, than in recording our operations 
on shore this, perhaps, isa circumstance from which 
the curious reader may infer, that the purpeses for 
which we were sent into the Southern Hemisphere, 
were diligently and effectually pursued. Had we 
found outa continent there, we might have been better 
enabled to gratify curiosity; but we hope our not 
having found it, after all our persevering researches, 
will leave less room for future speculation about un- 
known worlds remaining to be explored. 

But, whatever may be the public judgment about 
other matters, it is with real satisfaction, and without 
claiming any merit but that of attention to my duty, 
that I can conclude this account with an observation, 
which facts enable me to make, that our having dis. 
covered the possibility of preserving health amongst a 
numerous ship’s company, for such a length of time, 


in such varieties of climate, and amidst such continued _ 


hardships and fatigues, will make this voyage remark. 

_ tble in the opinion of every benevolent person, wher 

the disputes about a Southern Continent shall have 

ceased to engage the attention, and to Bayes the 
judgment of philosophers. 


| 
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VOCABULARY 


OF THE 


LANGUAGE of the SOCIETY ISLES. 


DIRECTIONS : 
For the Pronunciation of the Vocabulary. 


AS-all nations, who are acquainted with the method of | 
communicating their ideas by characters (which represent 
the sound that conveys the idea,) have some particular me- 
thod of managing or pronouncing the sounds represented 
by such characters, this forms a very essential article in the 
constitution of the language of any particular nation, and 
must therefore be understood before we can make any 
progress in learning, or be able to converse init. But as this 
is very complex and tedious toa beginner, by reason of the 
great variety of powers the characters or letters are endued 
with under different circumstances, it would seem necessa- 
ry, at least in languages which have never before appeared 
in writing, to lessen the number of these varieties, by re- 
straining the different sounds, and always representing the 
game simple ones by the same character; and this is no less 
_ hecessary in the English than any other language, as this 
variety of powers is very frequent, and without being taken 
notice of in the following Vocabulary, might render it en- 
tirely unintelligible. As the vowels are the regulations of 
all sounds, it is these only that need be noticed, and the 
pewers allotted to each of these in the Vocabulary is sub- 
joined. | 
4 in the English language is used to represent two different 

simple sounds, as in the word Arabia, where the first and 

last have a different power from the second. In the Vo- 
cabulary this letter must always have the power, or be 
pronounced like the first and last in Arabia. The other 
* power or sound of the second a, is always represented in 
the Vocabulary by a and 2, printed in Italics thus, az. 
E has likewise two powers, or it is used to represent twe 

simple sounds, as in the words Eloquence, Bred , Led, &c. 

and # may be said to have a third power, asin the werd’ 


i 
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. Then, When, &c. In the first case, this letter is only 
used at the beginning of words, and wherever it is met 
with in any other place in the words of the Vocabulary, 
it is used as in the second case: but never as in the third , 
example; for this power or sound is every where expres- 
sed by the a and 7 before-mentioned, printed in Italics. 

I is used to express different simple sounds, as in the words ~ 
Indolence, Iron, and Imitation. In the Vocabulary it is 
never used as in the first case, but in the middle of words; 
it is never used as in the second example, for that sound 
is always represented by y, nor is it used as in the last 
case, that sound being always represented by two e’s, 

' printed in Italics in this manner, ¢e. | 

.O never alters in the pronunciation, 2. ¢. in this Vocabulary, 
of a simple sound, but is often used in this manner, 00, 
and sounds as in Good, Stoed, &c. 

U alters, ‘or is used to express different simple sounds, as 
in Unity, or Umbrage. Here the letters e and uw, printed 
in Italics ev, are used to express its power as in the first 
example, and it always retains the second power, where- 

ever it is met with. . 

¥ is used to express different sounds, asin My, By, &c. &c. 
and in Daily, Fairly, &c. Wherever it is met with in the: 

_ middle or end (z.¢. any where but at the beginning) of 
a, word, it is to be used as in the first example; but is 

~_never to be found as in the second, for thal sound or ' 
power is always represented by the Malic letter ¢. It ! 

has also a third power, as in the words Yes, Yell, &c. 

which is retained every where in the Vocabulary, at least: 

at the beginning of words, or when it goes before ano-- 
ther vowel, unless direeted to be sounded separately by’ 

a mark over it, asthus, y a. - 

Unless in a few instances, these powers of the vowels are: 
‘used througheut the Vocabulary; but, to make the pro-- 
nunciation still less liable to change or variation, a few) 
marks are added.to the words as follows: ; 

This mark + as 6a, means that these letters. are to be: 
expressed singly. 

The letters in Italic, as ee or 00; make but one simple: 
sound. 

When a particular stress is laid on any part of a word ip: 
the pronunciation, an accent is placed over that letter 
where it begins, or rather between that and the preceding; 
one. | 
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“ cerinbinstat Aighia se? sitaoe oni beta $e pee eet ay Die retin exe a= 008s 
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* A Tape, exhibiting at one View, Spectmens of different Lanavacens spoken in the Souru-Se£4, from Easrrr Istanp, 
: Westward to NEw Careponta, as observed in the Voyage. 


English. Otaheite. . Easter Island. The Marquesas Isles, The Island of Amsterdam, New Zealand. Malicolo. Tanna. New Caledonia, 
ET =) MERROOS = 0 Se MIRDOG, One > Sete oe Fe Wks > = = 5+ “Manag, « = < ze ao Lad Ao REO, . - Mane, s. Maneek, 
A. Bow, - - EP EARNR Ft ly mf ete em Meee it ek Se et ear eM eh oN oS ‘Fanna, - - - Na’brroos, Na’fanga. 

TERE SVU MANO, ee le Se gem eiae | oe gy hk) EER, med a ke a a ee ee -  Ba'rabe,. Tag’ooroo. 

A Canee; 2 BINAA <8) | 47) =) Widgery Se tow = EW, he i Be ee age, ce on, bene ek eee mae ee 
Cloth, - ‘Ahoo, - - - = » -’Ahoo, - - -_- = ‘Ahoo,s. A'’hooeea, - Babba’langa,Kak’ahoo, = -. - Ta’naree, vs -- Ham’ban. 
MICOEC AES TERS spy Le fm: penis. SP ees 5) a ee RL Regge Sil ie - Naroo, - Naboo'y, - -~- =~ ‘Neeoo. 
dp'drink, .- “Aynoo, ~ = )- +’ =Acenog, < '.-jgipeeeeeenpo, ss ee | Ree -.- = No‘aee; Nooee, - .=. - ‘Qodoo,s. Oondge. 
Lhe Eye, -- Matta, +--+ -,«.= Matta, (= °-) wlan ma eiabte is. Mattaeea, - ‘Matta, - ‘Matta, - Maitang, Nanee’matuk,  - ‘Tee'vein. 

the Bar,.--) Ta'reea, = «9 «ee Tatreean,. =|: aueeeeemea, WS ee ke Ta’reeka, Talingan, Feenee’enguk< - Gain’eenz. 
Bisley? =! "Ey ay ie 2 ne Vwi 2 Beka 2 i) 5. oe ole oe SO ’Ecka, - ‘Eeka, - - = « ‘Namoo? 

POO, + ie Mays Se ee ea eT MGR te ee) SN eis ee. ay, Be eM eles 

che Hand,> ‘Wreema, °-. + -5° -. "Reema <4) Ae Eoomy, - - «© » E‘reema, ‘Reenga, | pe fe ai laa a or gg - - Bandon‘heéen. 
PRE icae, PR KOO Os yp) a8 Seog oe SS ANDO, Ose bridal ele | See acme! . Uren A aoL ies es Tak’oopo, _ Ba’saine, Noogwa’natum, - Gar’moing? 

fl Hog, . - "Boa, - - 2 + + © = fe - - + - 'Booay - + -\- + Boolacka, - - - -- ‘Brrooas, ‘Booga, s. ‘Boogas, 

t, myself, §-- Wots, 8: 024, (ee ew Woy, ae a ae Oe: 

Tetaugh,~ JAtta,.- + -aeemeMMM me Tm ee te OR el me ho ae os let Oe Ratha, © =o ets ook) barish, 6 =~ Ap, s. Gye’ape 
MEAS ire | LOLA, CRU oie Poe M eee DA Ste 2 be, |! thie: we ROBES ils wily Shits Sg Sera dewh: pend ewe get ade baes Ba'rang, Naroo’maan. 

Ihe Navel, ‘Peeto, - - - - - + - = = + = = - Peeto, s. Peewlai, - - -' - -:'Peeto, - Nemprtong. Napee’ratnguk,. - Whanboo’een. 
No, + - + Ayma,4Yaiha,3A’oure,’Eisa, - - - = = Sh ll al - - ‘Eesha, - Ka’oure, Ta’ep, - E’sa? - - =. ‘Eeva, Eeba. 
Plantains,, ‘Maiya, - ---- - IMaya, 2Footse, - - Maieea, - - - - ‘Foodje, - - - - Na’brruts. 

Puncturation,Ta'tou, - - - + - - eS stad) amend! Soltis BABA ge Cee eh) 5 Daltege sO DBR Deuce Pee be a ee ‘Gan, s. Gan,galang, 
MEET yolk ety FU ODA, Sete dee vod! re hPa CIO AG Ps wre tyetee ts eSgeh = d bw Weegee poet Okey aes |) ak Sal RA) aut cm cu gen ae ee a Na’mawar, - - Qoe. 
ETAT SECT Oy = pie) ops mrp eh Oy. ohm lest a ow) DOE NY bmi aN Qe ities om ee ae oe Wg) og agg | onde Pa ane e 
The Teeth, E'neeheeo, - - - - -’Neeho, - - - - -E'’neeho, - - - = ‘Neefo, -~ Neeho, ~ Ree’bohn, ‘Watrewuk, s.’Raibuk, Penna’ wein. 
ce PRR he) a ial ee, Cs fee ee eee ae, ee a ee ote PMR Sy ree - So at Deen ee Re 

Lo Whistle, ‘Mapoo, *-» - = - 2 eee) ew Mee 8 wp ee oe we Beco, feeo, Papang, Awe'hern, -  - ‘Wyoo. 

A Woman, - Watheine, = - - - - - «© = += = ~~ Vetheene, - - = = = = -~ = Ra’bin, - Nai’braan,. - - Tama. 

Yams, - -: Boohe, “= -.-+«.» + Oghe, >- = -. = “« - - = ° - «Oofe, - - - - Nan-/ram, Oofe, - - - Oobe. 
Ge ele a ee a i Ee eS AR BEE SS Aman icrpeme 78 ft) AG go ve) Rey 
Kou, - - -Oé - - © = + + 2s = = © 2 - = + O06, . | 

“One, - - -ATahay, - - - ; - Katta’hace, - - - -Atta’hace, - “*. ss: Pathace, .- ... -- caMsee’kaee, Reedee, - - - Wagee'aing- 
Two, Pi oP sae E‘Rooa, Dadpiteta iat en VT akc! ‘Rooa, bs} i = a % A'o0a, = pe - a Ea; = py - =~.> aK ty, - ‘Karoo, a - -. ‘Waroo. 
Three, -- -'Toroo, - - + + = + ‘Toroo, - + 2 - -A’toroo, - - - ‘'T@roo, ~~ “|= =- ,ooiwie7, ~- ‘Kahar, « ~ - Watee’en. 
Four, - - AWiaa, - - - + --/Haa,s. Faa,) - - - Alfaa, -- ~«-- <)WFaa, co po eeE’bats, - ‘Kaiphar, - - Wam’baeek, 
Five, - -*-E’Reema, - - + + Reema, - - - -. A’eema, - . - ‘Neema, - - -- m‘Ereem, - |“Kreerum, ~ - Wannim. 

Sir, - - - Aono, - - - + - -‘Honoo, - + - + A’ono, - - - - = = =|© = = © Tsoo’kaee, Ma’reedee, - ° « Wannim-geeek. 
Move, «> = — AlTettods =. * = + =: THeedooy = te? - '= Alwheefoo: (06%. 6 ae Gooy, - Ma‘karoo, ~- - Wannim’noo. 
Hight, - - A‘wareo, - - - - -‘Varoo, - + - - - A’wa00, ° at od Mite SAS eS es ewe es et ge -- Wannim’gain. 
Nine, - - - A’eeva, - + - + - - Heeva, - + - «+ Aleeva; - - - - = = = = = = Goodbats, Ma’kaiphar,, -- + Wannim’baeek. 
Ten, - - - Athooroo, - - - - + Atta‘hooroo,s.Anna‘hooroo,’'Wannahoo,s.Wanna/hooe, - -~ .~ .~ «. . Senearn, Ma’‘kreerum, - - Wannoo'naiuk. 


* It may be-easily perceived, that notwithstanding some words are entirely. different, the first five Indian languages are radically the same; though the distance from 
Easter Island to New Zealand is upwards of fifteen hundred leagues. The principal difference consists in the mode of pronunciation, which in Easter Island, Amsterdam 
and New Zealand, is more harsh, or guttural, than at the Marquesas Isles, or Otaheite. The other three differ totally, not only from the preceding, but from each pte. 
which is more extraordinary than the agreement of the others, as from Malicolo to Tanna you never lose sight of land;.nor is New Caledonia at a great distance Sox 
the last place. In the language of Malicolo a great number of harsh Jabial sounds prevail, very difficult to be represented in writing. At Tanna the pronunciation is like- 
wise harsh, but rather guttura!, and the inhabitants of New Caledonia have many. nasal sounds, or snivel much in speaking. It may. however be observed, that in the 
three last languages, some words are found: which seem to have a. distant resemblance to those that go before; as ‘Brroaas, in Malicolo, and ‘Booga, or Rdogas, ti: Panna 
both signifying a hog, which at Otaheite, and the Marquesas, is expressed by the word ‘Bia, and at Amsterdam by Boo'acka. Yet, whether these may not have been acci« 
dentally introduced, is hard to determine; because they frequently use two words to express the same dhing ya). for pate. kan Maas COeledoaia: Hosier So rat 
Peejoo, and Fya’ too: the first seems most consonant to the general composition of their language, whereas the second differs very little from. E’faitoo or Whetoo, the name 
of astar at Otaheite. When they mention Puncturation, it is commonly called a Gan, or Gan,galan; but sometimes they say Tata’tou, which is almost the same as Ta’ tov 
used to express the same thing at Otaheite and Amsterdam. : 5 

+ The letters in Italic, as 00, e¢, &c. are to be sounded as one. Those with this “, as de, &c. are separately. The accent at the beginning of a word, signifies the chief 
stress in pronunciation is to be laid there; if over it, at any other part, the stress is laid on that part immediately following. A comma in the middle of a word, either sig- 
nifies, that it is compounded of two; or, that the same syllables repeated, make the word ; in both which cases, a small stop, or pausey must be made in prongu neing be & 
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it often happens that a word is compounded as it were — 

of two, or in some cases the same word or syllable is re- 

peated. In these circumstances, a comma is placed under 

them at this division, where a rest or small space of time 

is left before you proceed to pronounce the other part, but 
it must not be imagined that this is a full stop. 


Examples in all these Eases. 


Roa, - = Great, long, distant. 
E’reema, - Five. 

; mie €ea, - Fog or mist. 
E’hoora, - To invert, or turn upside down. 
Paroo, roo, =. A partition, dzveston, or screen. 


2 98h Ta 


A 
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TO abide, or remain, 


A. 


An Abode, or place of hes ata 


Above, not below, 
An Abscess, : 
Action, opposed to rest, 


a 
= 


Ete’ez. 


* Nohora. 


Adhesive, of az adhesive or sticking 
5 


quality, 
Adjoining, 


or contiguous to, 


Admiration, an interjection of 


An Adulterer, or one that vexes a 


married woman 


To agitate, or shake a gaiy as wae 


ter, Ge. 


Aliment, or food of any bind, 


Alive, that 1s not dead, 


All, the whole, not a part, 


Alone, by one’s self, 
Anger, or to be angry 
To angle, or fish, : 
The Ankle, 
The inner Ankle, 


Answer, an answer to a question, 


Approbation, o7 consent, 


Punctuated Arches on the hips, 


The Arm, 
The Armpit, 
An Arrow, 


Arrow, the body offtan an arrow or rad, 


The point 
Ashamed, 
. Ashore, or on fhore, 
To ask for a thing, 

Asperity, roughne/s, 


of an Arrow, 


eo 


AA 


to be afhamed or confu id 


Neea, s. Tie'neca. 
Fe'fe. 


Ta'eree. 
Oo'peere. 
BE peciho. 
A'waz, s. Awaz te 
Peerce at. 


Teeho techo, 5. echo 
ta’rar. 

Eooa’ wai. 

Maa. 

Waura. 

A’maoo. 

Ota’hoz. 

Warradec, s. Reedee. 

E’hootee. 

Momoa. 

A’tooa,ewy. 

Oo'maza. 

Madooho' why. 

FE’ var're. 

Reema, 

Ee. 

K’oome. 

O’wha. 

To’az, s. O' moa. 

Ama, s. He’ama. 

Te Kuta. 

Ho'my, s. Ha’py my. 

Tarra, tarra. 
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An Assassin, murderer, or rather man- 
killer, foldier, or warrior, 


An Assembly, or pee, 
Atherina, 


Avaricious, TS ungenerous, 
Averse, unwillingne/s to doa si ke 


Authentic, true, - 
Awake, not afleep, 


Awry, or to one fides as a wry neck, 


An Axe, hatchet, or adze, 
Ay, yess an affirmation, 


A Babe, or-thild,) <\= 


A Batchelor, or unmarried perfon, 


The Back, 
To wipe the Backside, 


Bad, zt ts not good, - 


4 Bag of ftraw, = 
Bait, for fifk, - 
Baked in the oven, ° « 
Bald-headed, = 


Bamboo, - Ms 


4 Bank, or fhoal, 


Bare, naked, applied toa perfn that 


2s undreffe. AN Se 
The Bark of a tree, 
Barren /and, = 


A large round Basket of twig, | 
4 {mall Basket 6f cocoa leaves, 
A long Basket of cocoa leaves, 
4 Basket of plantain ftock, 


A fifher’s Basket, - 


4 round Basket of cocoa aces 


4 Bastard, 


Bastinado, to baftinade or flog a 2 perfon ; 


Zo bathe, 

4 Battle, or fight, < 
4 Battle-axe, ~ 
To bawl, or cry aloud, 

4 Bead, - - 
The Beard 


To beat upon, or frre a hing, 


To beat a drum, 


fo beckon a perfon with the hand, 


i Taata, toa. 


Eteou'rooa. 
A’nazheu. 

Pee’ te 

Fata, hozto’ dozta. 
Parou, mow. 

Arra arra, s. E’ra& 
Na‘na. 

Toe. 

Ai. 


Mydidde. 
E’evee (taata. 
Tooa. 

Fy’ roo, too'ty. 
‘Ee’no. 

Ete’ée, s. Eite. 
Era’eunoo. 
Etoonoo. 
Oopo'boota. 
Eenee‘ou. 


E’paa. 
Ta'turra. | 


Ho'hofe. ~ ) 
Fe'nooa Ma’oure. 
He'na. 

Vaz'hee. 
Apo’azra. 

Papa’ Mazeea. 
Rr're'vy. 

Mo’ene. 

Fanna too'neea. 
Tapra haz. 

Ob’oo. 

E’/motto. 
O’morre. 
Tezmo'toro. | 
Poe. 

Oome oome. 
Too'py or Too'baee 
Eroo'koo. 
Ta'rappe. 
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A Bed, or bed-place, ~ E’roce, s. Moi’a. 
To bedaub, or Cape’, ae Par'ry. 
A Bee, = - <EYTao. 
A Beetle, - - Peere'teee. 
‘Before, not behind, = Te’ méa. 
A Beggar, 2 perfon that ws trouble- 
fome, iad saan afking a Jone Tapa‘roo. 
what, 
Behind, xot pa pe > - Te’mooree. 
To belch - : -  Eroo'y. 
Below, as below ftazrs, — Tei'dirro, s. akbar. 
Below, underneath, far below, _ O'raro. 
To bend any thing, asa fick, Sc. Fa'fe'fe. 
ey generofity, ~~ = = Ho'roa. 


e.g. You are a generous man, Taata ho'roa Ge. 
Between, zn the middle, betwixt two, Fero’poo. 


To bewail, or lament by crying, E'tatee. 
Bigness, largene/s, pest, - Ara‘hay. 
A Bird, - - Manoo. 
A Ritch. - - - Oore, e’ocha. 
To bite, as a dog, * = A’ahoe. 
Black, colour, 3 - Ere, ere. 
Bladder, -, on ‘of A Téa’meeme. 
#4 Blasphemer, or perfon who fpeaks 

d: sfrefpeth fully of thetr deities, 5 Tae ene 
Blind, - - _ Matta-po. 
A Blister, razfed by a bes or other means, Mev'ee. 
Blood, - - Toto, s. Ehoo’ec. 
To blow, the nofe, - -  Fatte. 
The blowing, or breathing of a whale, Ta’hora. 
Blunt, as a blunt tool of any fort, Ma’neea. 
The carved Boards of a Mar aye, K’ra. 
A little Boat, or canoe, 3 E'vaa. 
A Boil, , - + ¥effe. 
Boldness, ~ = Eawou. 
A Bone, - - Frevee. 
A Bonetto, a “eh fe called, ° Peera‘ra. 
To bore a hole, - Ehoo’ee, s. Ehoo'o. 
A Bow, ~ - -  F’fanna. 
A Bow-string, - Aréa'hooa. 
To bow with the heal, - Etoo‘o. 
A young Boy, My’‘didde. 
Boy, @ familiar way WF, pecking, He'amanee. 
The Brain of any animal, _ A’booba. 
A Branch of @ tree or plant, Fama, 


AA 3 


~ 


Lo burn a thing, 
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Bread-fruit, or frucg of the bread-tree, 
Bread-fruit, @ parthular fort of it, 

An infipid pafte of Bread-fruit, 
The gum of the Bread-tree, 

The leaf of the Bread-tree, 

The pith of the Bread-tree, 


To break a@ thing, 


The Breast, - 

4 Breast-plate made of twigs, orna- 
mented with feathers, dogs hair, 
and pearl-fhell 


To breathe, 


Bring, to afk one to.bring a thing, 
Briskness, being brifk or quick, 

Broiled, or roafted, as brotled meat, 
Broken, or cut, . 
The Brow, or forehead, 
A brown colour, 
Buds ofa tree or plant, 
Bunch of any fruit, 


os 
oe 
a 


= is 


- 


A Butterfly, 


To call a 
A Calm, 
A Calm, or rather to be fo placed, 
that the wind has.no acce/s to you, 
Sugar Cane, 
A Cap, or covering for the head, 
To carry any thing, 
To carry @ perfon on the bach, 
Yo catch a thing haftily with the hand, 
as a fly, Se. - 
Lo catch a ball, 
To catch jifh with a line, 
4 Caterpillar, 
Celerity, /wiftne/s, 
The Centre, or middle of a thing, 
Chalk, - ~ 
A Chatterer, or noi/y impertinent fellow, 
Chearfulness, 
The Cheek, 


C. 
perfon at a diftance, 


5 


<= = 


THE 

Ooroo. 

E’patéa. » 

Eh’ée. . 

Tappo'ooroc. - 

E‘da'ooroo. 

Po’'ooroo. 

j O’whatte, s.Owhan- 
ne, s. Fatte. 

O’ma. 


Ta’oome. 

Watte weete wee 
; té,‘aho. 
Ho'my. 

Tee'teere. 


Ooaweera. 


‘Motoo. 

E’ry. 
A’uraura. — 
Te, arre’haoe. 
E’ta. 
Doodaoe. 
Pepe. 


Toco'tod ove. 
Ma’neeno. 


Kou, she’a. 


"Todo, s. Etéo. 
Tau'matta. 
E’a'mo, 

Eva‘ha. 

Po'poee, s. Peero. 


Amra’wheea. 

E’hoote. 

E’tooa. 

Tee'teere, s. R’'tirre. 
Tera‘poo. 
Mamma’téa. 

Taata E'moo, s, E’moe. 
Wara. : 


Pappa’reea. 


\ 


A Chest, 
The Chest, or body, 
To chew, or eat, 


Chequered, or paznied in /quares, 


A Chicken, 
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A Chief, or principal perfons one of 
the firft rank among the people, 


An inferior Chief, or one who ts on- 
ly in an independent ftat 


tleman 


Child-bearing, 


Children’s /anguage, 


eye gn 
Father, 
Mother, © 
Brother, 
Sister, 


The Chin, and lower jaw, - 
Choaked, tote choaked as with vice i 


tuals, Se. 
To chuse, or pick out, 


Circumcision, or rather an incifion 


of the forefain 


A fort of Clappers, ufed at funerals 


Clapping the bend of the arm fmartly 
with the hand, fo as tomake a nov/e, 


an Indian cuftom 
The Claw, of @ bird, 
Clay, or clammy earth, 
Clean, not na/ty, 


= 
~ 


Clear, pure; as clear water, Bec. 


White clayey Cliffs, - 
Close, fhut, 
Cloth of any kind, 


vering or raiments made of tt, 


A piece of oblong Cloth, fat in the 
middle, through whith the head ts 
put, and it then hangs down be- 


hind and before, 
Brown thin Cloth, 
Dark brown Cloth, 


Nankeen coloured Cloth, 


Gummed Cloth, 
Yellow Cloth, 


or rather the co- 


bd 


: 


O'poo. 


a 


Poore, poore. 
Méa pee'riaza. 


Earee. 
Too'ou. 


Fanou,e’vaho. 
O'pucenco, and Papa. 
E'whezarre,¢9O'pa'téa 
Bitama. 

Te'tooa, 

Bitaa. — 


Epoo'neina, s. Hroo'y. 
Eheee,te,me,my ty. 
Koore,te’haz. : 


Par'haco. 
E‘too. 


A’ee 00. 
Ewhou,arra. 
Od'ma, s. Koo'ee. 
Téa'te. 
E’mammatéa. 
Eva’hee. 

Ahoo. 


Teeboota. 


Oo'eraz, 

Poo'heere. 

Aheere, s. Ooa- 
Qo‘azr ara. 


. 5 Heappa,heappa, $ 


A‘ade, poo'ee et,$. 
Mora poo'ee ¢. 
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Gloth, @ piece of thin white cloth 
wrapt round the waift, or thrown 
over the fhoulders, - 

A Cloth-beater, or an oblong /quare 
piece of wood grooved, and uféd int 
making qloth, - - 

The Cloth-plant, @ fort of eet 
Ty-tree, ~ rl 

A Cloud, > = 

4 Cock, - ie 

Cock, the cock claps his wings 

A Cock-roach, - - 

A Cocoa-nut, - > 

The fibrous hufk of a Cocoa-nut, 

Cocoa-nut oil, > - 

Cocoa leaves, “ - 

Coition, — = ~ ~ 

The fenfé of Cold, - - 

A Comb, < - 

Company, acquaintance, gofips, 

Compliance with a reguct, confent, 

Computation, or counting of numbers, 

A Concubine, ~ - 

Confusedness, wzthout order, 2 

Consent, or approbation, - 


Contempt, @ name of contempt.given i 
to @mazd, or unmarried woman, 


Conversation, - be 

A fort of Convolvulus, or bind-weed, i 
common in the rflands, « 

Cook’d, dre/s’d; not raw, - = 

To cool one with a_ fan, - 

Cordage of any hind, - 

The Core of an apple, - 


4 Cork, or flopper of a bottle or gourd 
Shell ~ b - is ; 


A Corner, ~ ~ | 

Covering, the covering of a fifh’s gills, 

Covetousness, or rather one not zn- 
clined to give . - - 

A Cough, - - 

Yo court, woo @ woman, ” 
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Parody, by which name 
they alfo call a white 
Siitt. 


Toaa. 


Eaoute. 


E’4o, s. Eaoo. 
Méa,e’téa. 
‘Te Moa Paee, pace. 
Potte potte. 
A’ree. 
Pooroo'waha, s. Pooroo. 
R’rede,vae. 
E,ne'havo. 
E’y. 
Ma'reede. _ 
Pa‘horo, s. Pa’herre. 
Tee'ya. 
Madoo,ho'why. 
Ta'tou. 

Wavhezne,’ Méebo, 
} s. Etoo‘neea. 
E'vaheea. 


Madoo,ho'why. 
Waherne,poo'ha. 


Paraou,maro, 5s. 
Para‘paraou. 
O’hooe. 
Ee’oo, 8. Eee’ wera. 
Taha'ree. 


Taura. 
Boe. 


Ora‘hooe. 
E’pecho. 
Peee'eya. | 
Pee,peere. 


Ma’'re. 
Ta'rare. 
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€oyness in a woman, 
A Crab, 


Crab, 2 ‘large lane that scbinb 
the cocoa-nut trees for frutt, 

_ A Crack, cleft, or fiffure. 

Crammed, dumbered, crowded, 


Tke Cramp, . - 
A Cray-fish, = - 


To creep on the hands and es 


Crimson colour, 
Gripple, dame, 
Crooked, not Rate RE, 
To crow as @ cock, 

The Crown of the ‘head, 
To cry, or fhed tears, 


A brown Cuckoo, with black eas and 
a long tarl, frequent in the ifles, 

To cuff, or flap the chops, 

Curlew, a fmall curlew or whimbrel 
found about the Cs ia 


Cut, or divided, 


To cut the hair with Seiffars, 


A Dance - 
Darkness, - 
To darn, = 


i 


| A Daughter, i 
Day, or day-light, 


Day-break, : 


Day, to-day, -  - 
Dead, - 

A paige Death, 
Deafness, - 
Decrepid, - 
Deep-water, - 
A Denial, or refufal, 


To sesive, or wifh for a thing, 


A Devil, or evel Jt 
Dew, 


A Diarrhoea, or tush 

To dip meat tn falt water ‘anal of 
falt, (an Indian cuftom) 

Dirt, or naftine/s of any kind, 


No‘noa. 
Pappa. 


K’oowa. Pare a 


Motoo. 
Ooa,péea'pe,s. anglais 
Emo’too too. 


—O’oora. 


Ene’az. 


' Oora oora. 


Tee'tez. 
Ooo'peeo. 
A‘a 00a. 
Too'pooe. 
Tace. ~ 


Ara’ werewa. 
E’paroo. 
Toréa. 
Motos. 
O'tee. 


Heeva. 

Poee'ree, s. Pood! ree. 

O’ono. 

Ma’hezne. 

re So) 
A’ou, s. A’aou, 

Oota'‘tahezta. 

Aoo'naz. 

Matte roa. 

Matte noa. 

Ta’reea, tooree. 

Epoo'tooa. 

Mona’, 

Ehoo'nda. » 

Eooce. 

E’tee. 

Ahe‘aoo. 

Hawa, hawa. 


Eawee'wo. 


F’repo. 
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Disapprobation, - 


A Disease, where the head cannot be V 


held up, perhaps the palfy, 
fo disengage, untie or loofen, 


Dishonesty, 


Displeased, to be dz Upleafd, vexed, 


or in the dumps, 


Dissatisfaction, togrumble, or fs dif- 


Satisfied, - 
Distant, /ar of, 


Zo distort, or writhe the ele, body, 


lips, & - 
To. divtribhite! divide or tare out, 
4 District, - 
A Ditch, - 
To dive under water, 
4 Dog, - 


A Doll made of cocoa-plants, 


A Dolphin, 


Done, have done; or that is cxvigh, 


or there is no mere, 
4 Door, - 


Double, or when two things are in 
one; as @ double canoe, . 


Down, or /oft hair 
To draw a bow, we 


To draw, or drag a thing by force 


Dread, or fear, - 


Diess’d, or cooked, not raw, 
A head Dress, ufed at funerals, 
Zo dress, or put on the cloaths, 


Zo drink, 


Drop, a x ingle drop of any liguid, 


Zo drop, or deak, - 


Drops, as drops of rans 
Drowned, 

4 Drum, = - 
Dry, not wet, ~ 

4 Duck, ~ 


A Dug, teat, or nipple, 
Dumbness, 


The Ear, - ~ 
The infide of the Ear, 


Ehoondi. 
E'pee. : 
Eaco'wai. 
Eeé‘a, 

Tace'va. 


i Faoo'oue. 


Roa. 
Faee'ta. 


Atoo'ha. 
Matez na. 
Eo‘hoo. 
Eho’pod. 
Ooree. 
Adoéa. 
A’ouna. 


A teera. 
Oo'boota. ' 
Tau'rooa. 


E’waou. | 
Etéa. | 
Era‘ko. : 
Mattou. 
Ee'oo. 
Pa'‘raee. 
£u,hau‘hooo t‘Ahoo. 
Aee‘noo. 

Oo,ata‘hai. 
Eto'tooroo, s. E’toeroo. _ 
To'potta. 
Parre’mo, 
Pa‘hoo. 
Oo'maro. 

vlora. 
Eoo. 
E’faé. 


Ta'‘reea. 
Ta'toorec. 


A young clever dexterous Fellow 
Lhe Female hind of any animal, 
The Fern-tree, - ° 
Fertile land, - - 
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An Ear-ring, - - Poe note Lareca. 

To eat, or chew, - - '.. By, s. Maa. 
An Echinus, or fea-egg, = Heawy. 

Echo, > - Too. 

An Egg of @ bird, - - Ehooero te Manao. 
A white Ege-bird, > Pee'ry. 

Eight, = - - - A'waroe. 

The Elbow, - > Tod'ree. 

Empty, = 4 - Ooata‘ad, s. Tata’ooa. 
An Enemy, - > Taata‘e. 

Entire, whole, not broke, = Eta, Eta 

Kqual, - - - Oohy'tez. 

Erect, upright, = - Etoo. 

A Euphorbium tree, with white flowers,Te'tooee. 

The Evening, o. - Oohoz'hor. 
Excrement, - - Too'ty. 

Yo expand, or /pread out cloth, e. Holhora. 

The Eye, > - = . Matta. 

The Eye-brow, and eye-lid, Tooa,matta. 

F, Ps 
The Face, —_ ~ E’moteea. 
To hide or hold the Face away, as fs 
when afhamed, $ he i Faree'wai. 

Facetious, merry, - Faatta atta. 
Fainting, to faznt, - - Mée,mo'my. 

To fall down - = Topa. 

False, not true, - - Ha'warre. 

Fan, or to fan the face or cool it Taha’ree. 

To fart, or a fart, - -  Eheo. 

Fat, full of flefh, lufty, ° Peea, 

The Fat of meat, - Maee. 

A Father, - - Medooa tanne. - 

A ftep-father, - = Tanne, te hia. 
Fatigued, tzred, - E‘hezeu, s. Faea. 
Fear, ° - - Mattou. . 
A Feather, or quill, - Hooroo,hooroo manoo. 
Red Feathers, - ~ Ora, hooroo te manoo. 
Feebleness, weakne/s, " Fara'ra, s. Tooro’ree. 
The fenfe of Feeling, - Fa’fa. 

To teel, - - Tear'ro. 


or boy, Te'my de pa’arec. 


E’ooha. 
Ma’‘mooo. 
Fenooa,maa, 
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Fetch, go fetch it, - Atee. 
Few in number, - = Kote. | 
To fight, os ~ Eheotto. 
A Fillip, with the fingers, - Epatta, 
The Fin of a fift, - Tirra. 
To finish, or make an end, - Fiote. 
A Finger, = - E’‘reema. 
: Fire, = ~ . Ea’‘hat. 
A flying Fish, =) - ‘Mara’ra. 
A green flat Fish, - FReume. 
A yellow flat Fish, - Oo'morehe. 
A flat green and red Fish, ’ - Pai'ou. 
Lhe exchold ¥ish,. - - Etata. 
A Fish, Si Eya. 
Fishing wali for hanitin fe ezne at 
the inf pownt, e ‘i Epa. 
A Fish pot, . . E’wha. 
A long Fishin id: 0 Bamboo, ufed Pe 
to ich La citncks be # : Me eta 
A Fissure, or crack, = Motoo. 
Fist, to open the fit, Ma‘hora., 
Fist, fireking with the fift in dancing, A’moto. 
A fy Flapper, or to flap flies, Dahee'ere e'reupa. 
Flatness, applied to a nofe, or a ve/- 
felbroad and flats alfoa fpreaing Papa. 
flat topt tree, 
A red Flesh mark, = EBee'da. 
To float on the face ofthe water, .~ Pa‘noo. 
The Flower of a plant, - Pooa. 
Open Flowers, > ‘Teearre'oo Wa. 


Flowers, white odoriferous HS tes ech ecb beeen 


ufed as ornaments in the ears 


Flown, zt zs flown or gone ack Ma‘houta. 
A Flute, —Weewo. 
A black Fly-catcher, a er ‘fo calte _O'mamio. 
AFly,. °- Poore'hooa. 
To fly, as a bird, - K’razre. 
Fog, or mift, - - Ry’ pocea. 
Lo fold up a thing, as cloth, Bc. He'fetoo. 
A Fk » /coundrel, or other aa Ta'ouna. 
contempt . - : 
The Foot, xe re T'apooy. 
The Forehead, - ry. 
Forgot, or loftzn memory, - Oo'aro. 


Foul, dirty, nifty, eh Erepo.. 
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A Fowl, lus 

. 

The Frapping of a a 
F aden. ‘ 
Fresh, not /alt Re 


Friction, rubbing , 


Friend, a method of addreling me 


franger, 


A particular Friend, or the faluta- 


tzon to him, 


To frisk, to wanton, to play, 


From there, - 
From without, 

From defore, ~ 
Fruit, 


Perfume Fruit, from Tethuroa, a 


Small ifland, 


A yellew Fruit, lke a Liye plumb 


with a rough core, 


Full, fatisfied with eating, 
A Furunculus, ora {mall hard boil, 


A Garland of flowers, 


Generosity, benevolence, 


A Gimblet, - 
A Girdle, - 


A Girl, or young woman, 
A Girthing manufacture, 


To give @ thing, 
_ A looking-Glass, 


Go, , begone, make hafte and do . * 


\ 


A Glutton, or great eater, 
To go, or move from where i jftand, 


to walk - 
Te go, or leave @ place, 


Go "and fetch tt, 


Good, tt 2s good, it is very well, 


Good-natured, 
A Grandfather, 


A Great-grandfather, - 


Moa. 

E’ha. 

Ahéa. 
Taina. 
Eanna,annae 
E00 ee. 


Ehoa. 


R’apatte. 


F’hanne. : 

No, rezra, s. No,reda. 
No,waho'oo. 
No,mooa. 

‘Hoo’ero. . 
Hooero te manoo. 


A’ Vee. = 


Pya,s.0o' pyay' s./Paya. 
aE 


Becta Nd s. A’‘routoe 
E'fha, apai. 

Ho’rda. 

Eho’oo. 

Ta'tooa. 

Too‘nega. 

Tatoo'y. 

Héa'too. 

Heeo'ecota. 

Nee! A‘ee, @ 
Kra‘p6a noce. 

Harre. 


Era‘wa. 

Haro. 

Atee. 

sMy’ ty, s. Myty,tye; 
s. Maytay. 

Mama’how, s. Ma‘ roo. 

Too'boona. 

Tooboona earn 


2? 
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A Great Sees Saar tat ee 


A Grandson, 


To grasp with the hand, 
Grasping the antagonif's thigh ae 


dancing 


Grass, u/ed on the cots of their 


houfes, 


To crate cocoa-nut Tene. 


Great, large, big, 
Green colour, - 
To groan, - 
The groin, 


To grow asa plant, &e. 


To grunt, or ftrazn, 
The blind Gut, 


The Guts of any animad, 


The Hair of the head, 
Grey Hair, 


Red Hair, or a; saidahtcded mee 


Curled Hair, - 
Woolly frizzled Hair, 
To pull the Hair, 


Hair, tied on the crown of the 


head ‘ 
Half of any thing 
A Hammer, = 
Hammer 2¢ out, 
The Hand, — - 
A deformed Hand 


A motion with the Hand in dancing, 


A Harangue, or /peech, 


A Harbour, or aqcnening -place, 


Hardness, 

A Hatchet, axe, or oe 
He, ° - 
The Head, - 


A fhorn Head, 


The Head-ache, im confequence of 


.  drunkennefs, 
The fenfe of Hearing, 


The Heart of an animal, 


Heat, warmth, 
Heavy, not light, 


a 


Ouroo. 
Mo’boona. 
Hara‘ waaz. 


Tomo. 


Ano’noho. 


F’/annatehea'ree. 
Ara’haz. » 

Poore poore. 
Eroo,whe. 
Ta'pa. 

We'rooa. 
Ktee,toowhe. 
Ora'booboo. 
A’aoo. 


F’roroo, s. E’rohooree. 
Hinna’‘heina. 


| E’hoo. 


Peepee. 
Oé'téeto. 
EB’ woua. 


E’poote. 


Fa’eete. 
Rtee'te, 
Atoo’bianeo. 
E’reema. 
Peele’oz.. 
O’ne o'ne. 
Oraro. 
Too'tou, 
F'ta,e'ta. 


Nana. 
Oo'po. 

ER’ voua. 
Eana’neea.- 


Faro. 

A‘houtoo. 
Mahanna,hanna. 
Temaha. 
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The fea Hedge-hog, - 

A blue Heron, | - 

A white Heron, a 

To hew with an axe, 

Hibiscus, the /malleft fpecies of Hib af 
cus, with rough feed cafes, that ad- 
here to the clothes in walking 

Hibiscus, a /pecies of Hibifcus with 


large yellow flowers, 
The Hiccup, * 
Hide, to hide a thing, - 


High, or fteep, - 
A Hill, or mountain, - 
One-tree Hill, a Atll_ fo called in Ma- 


tavai Bay - 

To hinder, or abel - 

The Hips, 

Hips, the black pundbuated part bof the} 
hips, 


To hit @ mark, 

Hiss, to h2/s, or hold out the jager 
at one 

Hoarseness, - - 

A Hog, 4 J 

To hold faft, - 

Hold your tongue, be one or 
filent - 


To hollow, or cry aloud to one, 

To keep at Home, a 

Honesty, - - 

A fifh Hook, 

A fifh Hook of a particular Jorts 

The Horizon, 

Hot, or fultry atr, it is very hot, 

A House, - - 

A House of offee, m, 

A large House, - 

A House on props, - 

An induftrious Housewife, - 

How do you, or how ts it with you, 

Humorous, droll, ite s 

Hunger, * 

A Hut, or houfe, - 
| BB 
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Totera. 

Otoo. 

Tra'pappa. 

Feraee. - 


Peere,peere. 


Pooo'rou. 


Etovo'ee, s. Eoo'wha. 

E‘hoona. 

Mato. 

erry s. Maoo'a, 8. 
Moua. 


Tal’ha. 


Tapéa. 
E'tohe. 


Tamo'rou. ¢ 
Ele'baow, s. Wa’ poota. 
Teehe. 

E’fao. 

Boa. 

Mou. 


: Ma‘moe. 
A Hole, as a gimblet hole in snaeel: &Se. 


E’rooa, s. Poota. 
Too'o. 

Ate’ez te Efarfe. 
Eea’oure. 

Ma’tgu. 

Waka dwaae: 

E’paee, no t'Kraee. 
Pohee'a. 

E'farre, s. E’wharre. 
Eha'moote. 

Efarre’ pota. 
A’whatta. 

Ma‘hezne Amau! hattoi 
T’ehanooe. 
Fa,atta,‘atta. 
Poro'ree, s. Poee'a. 
E‘farre. 
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; I. 
I, myfelf, firft perfon fingular, 


he lower Jaw, 


Idle, or lazy, “ - 
Jealousy in a woman, - 
Ignorance, /fupidity, 2 


Iil-natured, cro/s, : 
An Image of a human figure, 
imps, the young imps, ~ 


Immature, unripe, as unripe fruit, 


Immediately, inftantly, - 
Immense, very large, 

Incest, or zncefhuous, - eet. 
Indigent, oor, necefitous, 
Indolence, dazine/s, - 
industry, oppofed to idlene/s, 
Inhospitable, Ung eNerous, 5 
To inform, - . 
A fort of Ink, ufed to punctuate, 
An inquisitive tattling woman, 

To interrogate, or afk queftions, 
To invert, or turn upfide down, 
An Islet, - - 
The Itch, an ztching of any fort, 
To jump, or leap, ~ 


K. 
Keep zt to your/el - 
The Kernel of a cocoa-nut, 
Lo kick with the foot, * . 


The Kidnies, a “ 
Killed, dead, - . 
To kindle, or ight up, - 
A King, 


A King-fisher, the dard ‘fo called, 
To kiss, . % 


Kite, @ boy’s play-hite, zs 
The Knee, “ : 
Zo kneel, - - 
A Knot, «= - 
A double Knot, 


The female Knot formed on the up- 
per part of the garment, and on one 


ey ° “ 


*Wou *Mee. 

E'ta. 

Tee'py. _ 

§ Ta’boone,s.Fateene, 
s. Hoo'hy. 


_ Weea’ta. 


Oore, e’ecore. 
E’tee. 
Téo'he. 

Poo... | 
To‘hyto. 
Roa. 
Ta'wytte. 
Tee,tee. 
Tee'py. 
Taeéa. 


. Pee'peere. 


E’whae. 


_ E’rahoo. 


Maheine Opataiechu. 
Faeete. 
E’hoora, tela'why. 
Mo'too. . 
Myro. 

Mahouta, s. Araire. 


Vathee'o. 
Emo'teea. 
Ta'hee. 
Fooa'hooa. 
Matte. 
Emaa. 
Karee,da/haz, 
E’rocro. 
E’hoee. 
O’omo. 
E’tooree, 
Too'tooree. 
Ta‘pona. 
Va‘hodoo. 


Tecbona. 
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To know, or underfiand, 


/ 
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Eete. 


The Knuckle, or joint of the fingers ‘Tee,poo. 


To labour, or work, | 
A Ladder, - 
A Lagoon, - 
Lame, cripple, 

A Lance, or /pear, 


E. 


Land zn general, a country, 


Language, /peech, words, 


Language, ufed when dancing, 


Large, great, not /mall, 


Largeness, when applied toa sini 


try, &c. - 

To laugh, J 

Laziness, = 

Lean, the lean of meat, 

Lean, Jeendy, not flefhy, 

To leap, - 

Leave it behind, let zt rematn, 

To leave; Zi 

The Leg, - - 

Legs, my legs ache, or are tired, 

A Liar, 4 

To lie down, or along, to reft one’s 
ae ee! j 

To lift a thing up 

Day Light, - 


Light, or fire of the great people, 
Light, or fire of the-common people, 
Light, to light or kindle the fire, 


Light, not deavy, 


Lightning, ie 
The Lips, & 
Little, /mall, 

A Lizard, “ 


Loathsome, nau/eous, 


A fort of Lobster, frequent in wid 


zfles, 


To loll about, or be lazy, 


To loll out the tongue, 


To look for a thang that zs loft, 


A looking-glafs, 
Loose, not fecure, 


> 


BE 3 


Ehéa. 

Era’a, s. E’ara. 
Ewha’ouna, s. Ea'ouna. 
Tez'tez. 


‘Pa’raow. 

4 Tigmere et, te'Ti- 
moro‘dee. 

Aravha:. 

Nooe. . 

Atta. - 

Tee'py- 

Aéo. 

Too haz. 

Ma’houta, s. A’rere. 

'Vazhéo. 

FE wheeoo. 

A'wy. 

A‘hoaa. 

Taata,ha'warre. 


\ Tao. | ; 
Fe'nooa, s. Whe’novca. 


Ete’raha, s. Te'poo. 


Era’waz. 

Mara’ marama. 
Toutoz,papa. 
Neeao, papa. 
A’toonco t’Kee'wera. 
Ma'ma. 

Oo' wazrra. 
Ootoo. 

ete. 

'Moo. 
K,a'wawa. 


Tee'onaz. 


Tee'py. 

Ewha'toroo t’ Arere. 
Tapoonee. 
Heeo’ee'otta. 

Aoo weewa, 
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A Looseness, or purging, 
To love, aE 
A Lover, courtier, wover, 

A Louse, : ‘- 


Low, not high, as law land, &c. 


The Lunes, a ei 
Lusty, fat, full of flefh 


M. 
Maggots, - % 
A Maid, or young\woman, 
To make the bed, ~ 
The Male of any animal, male hind, 
A Man, - - 
An indi/pofed or infincere man, 
A Man of war bird, - 


Many, a great number, - 


A black Mark on the fhin, 

Married, as a@ married man, 

A Mat, - ° 

A filky hind of Mat, - 

A rough fort of Mat, cut in the Mid- 
dle to admit the head, 

A Mast of a fhip or beat, 

Mature, ripes as ripe frutt, 


Me, J, i . 
A Measure, © 
To measure @ thing, fe 


To meet one, y 
To ‘melt, or difflue a t 

reafe, Se. * - 
The Middle or midft of a thing, 
Midnight, - d 
To mince, or cut /mall, ms 
Mine, zt 2s mine, or belongs to me, 
Lo miss, not to hit @ thing, 


hing, as 


Mist, or fog, - 

To mix things together, ‘. 
Yo mock or "off at one, = 
Modesty, - E 
Moist, wet, - % 
4 Mole upon the fhin, \ : 

4 lunar Mouth, - - 
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Hawa,’hawa. 
Ehe’naroo. 
Ehoo’noa. 
Oo'too. 

Héa,héa, s. Papoo. 
} Eee'6a. 
Teetoo,arapoa. 
Oo'peea. 


E‘hoohoo. 

Too'neea. 

Ho‘hora, te Moe’ya. 

E’ota. a 

Taata, s. Taane. 

Taata,ham’aneeno. 

Otta’ha} 
Wo’rou,wo'rou, ¢. 

{ manoo, manoo. 

Bee'ree. 

Fanoz'nou. 

E’vanne. 

Moe’a.- 

Poo'rou. 


Teera. 

Para, s. Pe. 
Wou, s. Mee. 
E/a. 

Fa’eete. 
Ewharidde. 


Too'tooe. 


Teropoo. - 
O'toora,hez'po. 
E'poota. 

No’oo. 

Oo‘happa. a 
Ry'poeea. . 
A'pooe,'pooe, - 


* Etoo'hee, 


Mamma’hago. | 
Wara'ree, 
Atoo'nda. 
Mara‘ma. 


4 
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A Monument,-to the dead, Whaita‘rau. 
The Moon, - “ = Mara‘ma. 
The Morning, - a ‘. QOo'poee'poee. 
To-morrow, =. « Bo'bo, s. A,Bo’bo. 
The day after to-morrow, — - A'bo'bo dooya. 
The fecond day after to-morrow, Poee,poee,addoa. 
A Moth, : - FE, pepe. 
A Mother, 3 - Ma’dooa, wa'heene. 
A motherly, or elderly woman, Pa'téa, 
Motion, oppo/ed to reft, ‘ike Ooa'ta. 
A Mountain, or Az/l, Bsa Maooa, s. Mowa. 
Mountains of the higheft order, Moua tei'tei. 
Mountains of the fecond order, Moua ‘haha. 
Mountains of the third or sani ne ae 

order, - - . 
Mourning, - - ‘Reva. 

Mourning leaves, viz. Thofe of the 

cuocoa-tree, ifed for phat pure Ta'paca. 

pofe, = = 
The Mouth, hee = Eva‘ha, 
To open the Mouth, ~ Ha’mamma. 
A Multitude, or waft number, Wo'rou,. wo'rou. 
Murdered, 4zlled, pce Ye. Matte, s. matte roa. 
A Murderer, - ; Taata téa. 
A Muscle-shell, . '.. Nou,ou. 
Music of any kind, 2 Heeva. 
A ee prftol, or : nine of. any Poo,po0, . Poo. 
Mute, lent, J Fatebooa. 
Tv mutter, or ffammer, - i‘ whaow. 
N. 
The Nail of the fingers, . Ace'oo. ° 


A Nail of zron, - F Eure. 
Naked, z. e. with the clothes off, un- is 
ae off a ; om - : Ta'turra. 


The Name of a thing, oy o> Beteae: 
Narrow, ftrazt, not wide, -  Peere,pecre. 
Nasty, darty, not clean, 2 E,repo. 

A Native, - ~ Taata’tooboo. 
The Neck, « - Avee. 
Needles, - - Narreeda. 

A fifhing Net, eux-a - Oo'paza. 


New, young, found - How. 
Nicks’ -cokmpua g Poto, s. Whatta’ta, 
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Night, 


To-Night, or tosdity at night, 


Black Night- ae, 
Nine, 


The Nipple of the ‘real 


A Nit, 


No, @ negation, 


To nod, ~ 

Noisy, chattering, empertinent, 
Noon, ° 

The Nostrils, 


Numeration, or counting of numbers, 


A cocoa Nut, 


4 large compreffed Nut, that taftes 
dike che/nuts when roafted 


Obesity, corpulence 
The Ocean, 


Odoriferous, /weet- sfeiled, 

Perfumed Oil they put on the hatr, 

An Ointment, plazfter, or any thing 
that heals or relates to medicine 


Old, ¥ 


Oe! 


Open, clear, Vapi: 


Open, not /hut, 
To open, - 


Opposite tv, or over againft, 
Order, 2m goodorder, regular, with- 


out confujfion, 


Ornament, any ornament for the ear, 
Burial Ornaments, viz, nine noite 
Jfiuck wn the ground, 


An Orphan, 


Out, not in, not within, 
The ‘Outside of a@ thing, 
An Oven in the ground, 
Over, befides, more than the quan- 


tity, - 


To overcome, or conquer, 
To overturn, or overfet, 


An Owner, - 


Po, s. E’aoe. 
A’cone te’ Po. 
Oporo. 
A’eeva. 
E‘oo. 
Eriha. 

TAy’ma, *Yazha, 
; 3A’oure, “*Aece, 

sYehacea. 

A’touou. 
Emoo. 
Wawa'tea. 
Popo'héo. 
Ta'tou. 
Aree. 


Reehee. 


Oo'peca. 

Ty; Ss. Meede. 
No’nda, 
Mo'n6e. 
E’ra’pago. 
Ora’wheva. 
A'tahai. 
Ea’téa. 
Fe'rez. 
Te’haddoo. 
Watoo'wheztte. 


Wara’wara. 

Tooee ta’reea. 
Ma’ray Wharre. 
Oo'hoppe, poo'aza. 
Tezwe'ho, : 
Ooa'pee. 

Koo’meo. 


Te’harra, 


E’ma’ooma. 
Eha'paoo. 
E'whattoo, 


\ 
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A large fpecies of Oyster, - I'teea. 
The large rough Oyster, or Spondylus, Paho'é da. 


P, 
The Paddle ofa canoe, oF to paddle, Evhoe. 
To paddle a canoe’s head to the right, Wha'téa, 
To paddle @ canoe’s head to the left, |Wemma. 
Pain, or forenefs, the fenfe of pain, .Ma'my. 
A Pair, or two of any thing 1 eal Ano‘ho. 


The Palate, — E'ta‘nea. 
The Palm of the hand, - Apoo'reema. 
To pant, or breathe quickly, -  Oo'pou'pou,téa‘ho. 
Pap, or child’s Jee, - . Mamma. 
A Parent, - Me'dooa. 
A fmall blue Paitroq iit, - E'veenee. 
A green Feeds with a We fore= g Fa'a 
head ; 
The Part below ihe tongue - Eta‘raro. 
A Partition, divifion, or Yaga ~ Paroo'roo. 
A Pass, or ftrait, FE, aree’éa. 
A fermented Paste, of ne Se ‘tees: 
and others, tM 
A Path, or road, - Ka’ra. 
The Pavement hig a houfe or hut, Pye,pye. 
A Pearl, PGe. . 


The Peduncle, rae flalk of a plant, A'maa, s. E’atta. - 
To peel, or take the lee of @ cocoa- , 


sd, Ele, A'tee, 8s. K/atee. | 
Peeled, zt zs peeled, . Me'atee. 
A Peg to hang a bag on, - Te'aoo. 
A Pepper-plant, from the root of 
which they ee an inebriating Awa. 
liquor, - 
Perhaps, zt may Bee Jos - E'pa‘ha. 
Persons of diftenétion, - Patoo’nche, 
A Petticoat of plantane leaves, AArou’mazeea. 


_ Petty, /mall, trifling, opposed to Nooe,. Ree. 


A ie or pa" who pe ? Taata no E/rapace. 
Pick, to pick or choofe, - Ehee te maz my ty. 
A large wood Pigeon, - Eroope. 
A {mall green and white Pigeon, - Oo'oopa. 
A [mall black and white “Pigeon, k 

with Ms WINES, - ¢ Oooowy’detog. 


A Pimp! a F Hooa'houa. 
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A Plain, or flat, 
Plane, /mooth, 

A Plant of any kind, 
A fmall Plant, - 


= 


The fruit of the scot ape ie 


Horfe Plantanes, 


Pleased, good-humoured, not ehofi or 


fury” 


Pluck zt up, 


To pluck Aazrs from the beard, 
To plunge a thing in the water, 


The Point of any shgng 


Poison, dztter, 
A Poll, — - 


Poor, indig ent, not rich, 
A bottle-nofed Porpoise, 


Sweet Potatoes, 


Zo pour out any liqued fuspance 

Pregnant, with young, 

Yo press, or /queeze the legs gently 
with the hand, when trred or pained 


Prick, éo prick up the ears, 


A Priest, 


Prone, or face downwards, 


A fort of Rodding, ag of fruits, 


owl, 
Bunpkial - 
Lo puke, or vomit, 
Pure, clear, e 
A Purging, 


Put zt up, of away, 


Quickness, brifine/s, 
To walk quickly, 


ar Loofenefs, 
To pursue, "and catch a perfon who 

has done fome mifchief, 
To push @ thing with the hand, 


A Quiver for holding arrows, 


» 


Quietness, flence, a filent or feet 
ingly thoughtful perfon, 


R. 
A finall black Rail, wrth red eyes, 


A VOCABULARY OF THE 
To pinch with the fingers, 


Ooma. 

E’peeho. 

Pa’eea. 

O'mo. 

E’rabo. 

Mazee'a, s. Maya. 
Faz‘ee. 


Maroo. 


Areete. 
Hoohpotee. 
E,oo'whee. 
O€,Ge, or 02,02. 
Awa,awa. 
Oora‘hoo. 
Teetee. 
E’oua. 
Oo'marra. 
Ma’nee. 
Waha’'poo. 


Roro’mee. ; 


Koma te ta’reea 
Ta/howa. 
Teeopa. 


Po'po'ee. 

A'’hooa. 

F’awa, 8. €'roa’y. 
E’oo'ee. 
Hawa,hawa. 


Eroo,Eroo, s.. Eha’roo. 


Too’raee. 
Orno. 


E’tirre. 
Harre’nezna. 
Falle’booa. 


‘Pecha. 


Maz'ho. 


OA 
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A mall black Rail, [potted an adios : 

Aon white, eo ‘ Pooa nee 

Rain, - E’o0a. 

A Rainbow, | E‘nooa. 

Raft, a raft of bamboo, Mazto’e. 

Fank. Strong, urinous, Ewdo wao. 

A Rasp, or le, - Ooee. 


A Rat, 


Raw meat, fle/h that 2s not droffed 


or caihee 


Raw fruit, as antwos, Sc, that 


are not baked, ae 


To recline, or lean upon a thing, 


Red colour, > 


To reef a fail, - 
A Refusal, ~ 


The Remainder of any thing, 


To rend, durft, or fplit 
Rent, erattcd or torn, 
To reais, live, or dwell, 
Respiration, breathing, 
A Rib, - 


Rich, not poor, pmlg Baw of 


goods, &e 
A Ring, 


The Ringworm, 2 di tfeafe fo ialted, 


Ripe, as repe fruit, &c. 
Rise, to rife up, - 


To rive, or /plit, : 


A Road, or path, 
Roasted, cr broiled, 
A Robber, or oe 
A Rock, 

A reef of Rocks, 


Rolling, the pened of @ fri, 


A Root, 

4 Rope of any bend; 
Rotten, as rottén fruit, &. 
Rough, not -/mooth, 


To row with oars, 


To rub a thing, as in wafhing the 


hands and face, 


‘Yoree, s. Eyore. 
F’otta. 


Paroure. 

E’py. 

es $. 
Matde. 

E'po‘uie te rya. 

Ehoo'noda. 

T,’Ewaheli. 

Moo'moomoo. 

E’wha. 

E’/noho. 

Tooe, tooe. 

A’wao. 

Epo'too. ° 

‘Mazno. 

E‘nooa. 

Sari Ae Pai, s. Ooe 
paz. : 

A’too. 4 

Ewhaoo’whaoe, 

Ea'ra. 

Ooa' wazra. 

Kee’a (taata. 

Paoo. 

E’aou. 

Too'roore. 

Apoo, s. Ea. 

Taura, 

Roope. 

Tarra, tarra. 

R’oome, s. E’/hée. 


; — Ho'roce, 


‘ 
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The Rudder of @ d0at, or freerin har eae 
paddle of a canoe, i 3 Hoe, faherre. 
Running dackwards an roe 55 r 
Pa aiourian ta efeapes - i Pp atapons 
b? Gos: . 

~The Sail of 2 As or boat, ~ — - Kee'at. 
To sail, or to be under Sait, E’whano. 
Salt, or falt water, - 1 EY; Be Meede. 
Sand, duft, - . - F’one. 

Saturn, - -  Whati‘héa. 
Saunders’s z/and, - > Tabooa, Manoc. 
A Saw, - - Eee'oo. 
A Scab, - - E’tona. 

A fift’s Scale er speaks ~ Poa. 
A pair of Scissars, - O'toobo, s. O'toboo. 
A Scoop, to empty water from a canoe, E'tata, - 

_ To scrape a thing, “ Oo'aoo. 
fo scratch with the fingers, Era’rago. 
Scratched, a _/craiched Fatal, &c. Pahoore‘hoore. . 
The Sea-cat, a ibe So called, Poohe. 
The Sea, | - Tace, s. Meede. 
A Sea-ege, ‘ - He'awy. 

A Seam “heltieen two planks,, - Fatoo'whazra. 


fo search for a dae that ts loft, 

A seat, 

Secret, a fecret Sy ifpering or flan 
dering another 


Oo, s. Pae'mee. 
Papa. 


Ohe'moo. 


The Seed of a sae - Hooa'tootoo,s.Ehooero. ~ 
The fenfe of seeing “ - E/hee'o. 
To send, « ‘Eho'poe. 
A Sepulchre, or: burying place, Ma'ray. 
A Servant, - Towtow. 
Seven, = - A'Heetoo. 
To sew, or firing, - K'tooe. 
Beyne, to haul a i eyne, * - Etoroo te paia. 
Shady, | . Maroo,maroe. 
Yo shake, or agitate a thing, Rooa‘ wal. 
A Shark, - Mao. 

nse Sharp, not blunt, - -  Oo'ee. ms 

_ £0 shave, or take off the beard, ; hcp ae | 
A fmall Shell, «= - Ov'eo. va 
4 tyger Shell, . . + Pore'heo. 


- ‘ P i 
Pe : 
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Shew zt me, = - 
AShip, - - = 
Shipwreck, ~ = 
A white Shirt, = = 


To-shiver with cold, - 

Mud*Shoes, or Sifting Shoes, 

The Shore, - 

Short, ~ - ~ is 
Shut, zot open, - - 


Sickness, - - = 


The left Side, r : 
The Side, age - 
The right Side, = - 
‘Sighing, = - 
Silence, - - = 
Similar, or alzhe; ~ ° 


To sink, = \ - © 
A Sister, - - - 


Tosit down, - - . = 

Fo sit erom-legued - 

Six, - - 
A Skate-fish, - os 
The Skin, « * 
Lhe Sky, - - a 
Tosleep, = ° 
The long Sleep, or. death, Pe? 
(To sleep, when fitting, ° 

A Sling, - - = 
Slow, ~ - - 
Small, /zttde, 


The fenfe of smelling, = 


Smell zt, - . = 

Ze smell, ° : : 

Smoke, “ - * 

Smooth, : = 

Smutting the ‘face with charcoal for 
funeral CeremMontes, 

A fea Snake, that has Heir rings 
of a white and black-colowr 

fo snatch a ie & haftily, ‘* 

‘Sneezing, i ° 
pe, a bird re efemiblin a uipe 

Pik Gnd brown = A 


cc 


J e Vit. 


\ 


Enara. 
Pahee. 
Ara'wha. 
Paroo'y. 
A’tete. 
Tama. 
Euta. 
Po’ potoo. 
Opa'nee, s. Poo'peepe. 
Matte my Mamy. 
A'roode. 


 Frreea’wo. 


Atou,a'taou. 
Faléa. - 
Fatte’booa. 
Oowhya'da. 


A‘tomo. 
‘Too’ hezne. 


Moe roa. 

Too roore,moe. 

E’ma. 

Marra,marréa, s. Fate 

Eete, 
Fata'too, Ss 
Ootoo,too,tog, 

Hoa. 

Ahe’oz. 

E/oarae. 

Pa'ya. 


; Bap'para. 
i Poohee'arees 


E/hezreo. 
Machee’ Qte 


of: Tee'bee. 


‘Heope @ 
4 
As 
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Sobernéss, /obricty, aoe not given 
_ to drunkennefs, : i teveeel 
Zo soften, ~ - Eparoo'parao. 
Softness, that 2s not hard, © = Maroo. 
The Sole of the iets - Tapoo'y. 
A Son, oa My’‘de. 
A Son-in-law; 2 = Hoo'néa. 
A Song, =\" - Heeva, 
A Sore, or ulcer, < -  O’pai. 
Soreness, or pain, Ma'may. 
Sound, any i that frikes the ear, Pa’eena. 
A Span, - Ewhie’ono. 
To speak; — Paraou. 
Speak ; he /peaks a From the eae } Neeate cotoo te parew 
hes words are only on his eES no nena. - . 
A Spear, or lance, Tao. 
To spill, - - -  Emare. 
4 spit, 4 - Sar = Too'tooa. 
0 Spread, or to expan aE WAS AS ee 
7 ce Ec. ie 8) : Ho’hora. 
To squeeze, oF prefs hard, - Ne,'nece. 
Yo squeeze, or prefs Bey ‘with the hand,Roro'mee. 
Squint-eyed, - Matta‘areva. 
A fighting Stage in a boat, E’tootee. 
Lo stamp with the feet, to trample On matalhy. | 
ata’hy. ) 
a thing, * - i | 
Stand up, - = Atéarenona. | 
A Star, - S = E‘faztoo, s. Hwettoe. 
A Star-fish, - > Eve'ree. 
Yo startle, as when oné dreams, Wa'hee, té'dirre. 
Stay, or wait a fi - A’reea, s. Aree‘ana. 
Lo steal, ‘Woreedo. 
Steep, as peep robs: or cli iffy Mato. 
A walking Stick, ~ Tame. 
oe ld- nelle, as HeeEnG, wa- } Na'mooa,#. Neeneees 
» Be. we ee 
Stink, to fink or Smell ill, . Fou, fou. 
To stink, as excrement, - Peero,pecro. 
The Stomach, ~ ~, (Paracea. 
A Stone, - ; ¢ Owhay. 
A polifhed Stone, ufed to beat vittuals 
Lous pafte, cf Pai’ noo. 


Stones, upright flones which Saale se if 
the paved area before huts, Tostoore. j 
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A fect Stool, to ie the series on wna Papa, s, Papasteri 
Stool, to go te fe | - Teetee'o. 
To stop, $38E A'too. 
‘The Stopper of a quiver, a Ponau. . 
A Storm of wind, rain, thunder, Sc. Tarooa. 
Strait, narrow, mot wide, . = .Peere,peere, 
Striking, hollow fireking in dancing Apee. 
The String of @ quiver, -) . F’aha. 
Strong, as a firong man, - O'omara. 
Struck, - - A'boola. 
Stupidity, ggnorance, => Weea'la. 
To suck as a child, - +  Qte,ote. 
_ Sugar cane, 3 - E'To, s. Fao. 
Suicide, ° = -  Euha’‘aow. 
Sultry, or ot azr, a pes -  Pohee'a. 
The Sun, - - - Mahanna, s. Era. 
The meridian shy = - Te’neea te Mahanna. 
Supine, dyzn See - Fateeraha. 
Surf of the fe = - Horo‘waz. 
An. Le Pin of Surprise, or or adi Aliahétiee’zs, 

ration - 
To surround, - = ‘A’boone. 
To swallow, Horo'mee. . 
The Sweat of the bool or to fut E/hou, s. Ehou how, 
A sweet tafe, - Mona. 
Swell of the fea, 3290 Pao ene, 
T. ; 

A Tail, - os - Ero. | 
A Tail of a bird, - E‘hoppe. ; 
To take a friend by the hand, Etoo'yaoo. - 
.To take off, or unloofe, - Eye'vette. 
To take care of the victuals, Ewhaapoo te maa. 
To talk, or conver/e, - Paraou. - 
The “fenfe of tasting, _ Tama’ta. 
A Tetotum, or wharligig, - - E’pirda, Sas. 
To tear a thing, apne -  Harhy, s. Whatte,  ~ 
A Teat or dug, - - E’oo. 
The Teeth, - - E/neeheeo, 
Ten, - - A'‘hooroo. 
To tend, or feed hogs, =i Ewhaee, te Bga, 
Tenants, | Afeu' hau. 


A black Tern, seal a me ifh head,’ Occ'o, 


co 2 


¥ 


A Town, - 


Zo trample with the foot, 


A Tree, - 


A Tree, from which they make clubs, 


Spears, Be. - 


To tremble, or /hudder with cold, 


Trembling, /haking, 


To trip one up in wreftling, - 


 Tropie-bird, - 


Truth F - - 
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There, Pe - Te’'raeé. 
They, them, or thers, To'tacoa. 
Thickness, applied to Jolid bodies, Meoo'meco. 
Thick, as thick cloth, ec. _. . Tooe,too’e. 
Thick, muddy, . -  ‘Eworé'rov,s.Rworepo. 
Thine, 2 cs yours, or belongs to you; No é. 
Ehirst,;) ua - W'ahee'y. . 
Thoughts, oe, - Paraou, no te o'poo. 
An appearance of thotightfulness, Fate’ booa. | 
Three, “ - Toroo: 
The Throat, - Ara’poa. 
Zo throw, or heave a thing, Taora. 

' To throw a' thing away, Harre'wai. 
To throw a ball, Ama’hooa. 

To throw a dance, Evara‘towha. 
Throw, /hall I throw zt, Tauré’a’a. 
Throwing tx dancing, Hoe‘aire. 

The Thumb, 5 E’reema,erahat, 

Thunder, = | - Pa’teere. 

Tickle, to tickle a perfon, My’'neena. 

A Tide, or current, A’‘ow. 

To tie a knot, - - EY. 

ica a Space of time, from 6 to O'tove,tee'po. 
0 at neght, - ) 

Time, a little time, a fmall fpace, . Popo'euioo, 

Time, @ long time, a great while, ‘'Ta’moo. 

A Title belonging to a woman of rank, E'tapay‘reo, 

A Toe of the foot, Ma'neeo. 

A Tomb, Paice Too,pap'pou. 

The Toneue, ° - E’rero. 

4 Tortoise, - E‘honeo. 
Touching, | ~ Fa'fa. 
Tough, as tough meat, &c. Ahoo’ote. 


E'farre pooto pootoo. 
Tata‘he, §. Ta’ta/hy: 
E’rdo. 

Toa (Erao. 


Ooa'titte, s. Eta. 

‘Aon'dou. 

Me'hae 

Manoo'rda. 
Kvaee'réa,s. Pardou, 

- inks, 


To tumble, 
A Turban, 
To turn, or turned, 


ae 


ave 


Zo turn -ws 2%. aulktig bathwards 


and forwards, 


. Twins, twin caldren, 


* 


Lo twist a rope, 
Two, 


es 


& 


_ An Ulcer, or fore, 


Under, below, tow dovin, 


Under /az/, 
To understand, 


Ze undress, or take vial the. cloaths, 


An unmarried peryfon, 


Unripe, as unripe front, 8c. 


Luminous Yapolty, 
Vassal, or of tigeth 
‘ast, 


a 
oc 


Ve. 


& 


The Veins thal TUR 1 the fin, 


Venus, 


Vessel, any Kallota ve fil, as rs of 


nuls, Be. 


Vessel, 2 hollow maed 3 2m hie they 
prepare an inebriating diquor, 


Te vomit, 


| . W:. 
Wad, tow, fibres tike hemp, 


Wait, flay a little, 
Wake, aauuke, 
Jo walk out, 


e 
X 


To walk bach birds ae drpeerdls 


A Warrior, foldier, or rather a man. 


killer, 
Warmth, deat, 
A Wart, 


To wash, as to waft cloth in war 


ter, 
To watch, 
Water, 


ee 
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Pouta‘heites 

Eitae. 

Oo'ahoe. 


Hoodeepeepe. 


- Mavhéa. 


} 


5 


Tawee'ree. 


EB Rea. 


O/paz. 
Oraro. 
Pou'pouee. 
Ee'te. 
Ta‘turra. 
Aree‘ei. 


Epao. 

Manna’houna. 

Ara, haz,s. Maz, ara/hag 
E'woua. 

Tow'rooas 


A'boo. 


Oo'mutte, 
Eroo'y. 


Ta'mou. - 

Areeana. 

Arra arta, s. Era. 
Avow'ora. 

Hooa'peepe. ‘s 


Taatatea. 


Mahanna, hanna, 
Toria, 


Mare. 
Etede. 
A'vy. 


o 
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Water-cresses, | i 
We, both of us, 

A wedge, oe 
To-weep, or ery, | - 


Well recovered, or well efcaped, 
Well, ct 2s wedl, charming, fine, 


What, what's thaty 2 


- Taooa, s. Aroo'roos. | 


- Era‘hez. 

- Han6a,a,taee. | 
Woura, s. woo,ara. 
Pooro'too. 

E’/hara, E’ha’rya, s. 

“ Ye'haeea, expre/s 


e Sea inguifitively.- 
What do you call that, what as the Owy te aecoa, 

name of it, - - - , 
When, at what time, W'hééa. 
Where t6-2h on + Tehéa. 
Whet, to whet or fharp a thing, _E'voee. 
To whistle, ~ -: Ma'poo. . 
Whistling, a method of whiftling to 

call the people to meals, oS rio ce 
Zo whisper Secretly, as in backbit- : Ghenian 

ing, Sc. - hae OP 


Who 7s that, what ts he called, 


5 Owy,tanna,. g. 
: Owy,nana. 


Whole, tke whole, not a part ofathing, F'ta,e'tea, s. A’made. 


Wide, not firait, or narrow, 


A Widow, ° - 
Wife, my wife, -— 
The Wind, = 
Lhe South-Eaft Wind, 
A Window, 

he Wing of abzrd, 
To wink, A - eT 
Zo wipe a thing cean, 


— Wish, @ wifh to one who _fneezes, 


Within fade, - 
4 Woman, 2? 
4 married Woman, 


Woman, fhe is a married. woman, 
fhe has got another hufband, 
| Won't, I won't do tt, 


Wood of any kind, 


4 Wound, - 

A Wrestler, - 
Wrinkled 7x the face, 
The Wrist, = 


4 Wry-neck, - 


- ~ Whatta,whatta. 


Wa’tooneea. 


ae 


- Mattay. 
Mattaee. 
Ma'lace ou'panee. 
Ere'ou. a 

=| E’amod,amoo. 

Ho’roee. 
Eva‘roua t Eatooa, 
Tee'ro to. 

. Wathezne. 
Wa'hezne mou. 


Terra,tanne. 


‘Accoo,expreffed angrily 


" E’rao, 


Od'tee. 


- , Mouna. 


Meeo,meco, 


‘a Mo’méa. 


Na‘na, 
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To yawn; os: ‘ Ha'mai m a 
rata. 


Yellow célour, ~ -  _He’appa. 

» Sar - ° Ay, 8. ai. 
Yesterday, . - + | Ninna’hay, 
Yesternight, - -  Ere’po. 
York ifland, . -  E?méo. 
You, - Oé. 


Young; as a young animal of any sie. Pee'naza, 


iS 
nay 
e. 


END OF — VOLUME. 
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